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Covent-garden. 

Sir  Frederick  P'ernon Mr.  Egerton. 

Rashleiifk  Osbaldistone Mr.  Abbott* 

Francis  Osbaldittone Mr.  Sinclair. 

Owen Mr.  Klancbard. 

(  aptain  Thornton ,  Mr.  Connor. 

Rob  Roy  McGregor  Campbell Mr.  Macreadyt 

Dougal      Mr.  Tokely. 

Hamish  and  Robert,  (Rob  Roy's      "\  Mr.  Sutton. 

Sons)  j  Master  Parsloe. 

Major  Gulbraith Mr.  Taylor. 

Ml  Stuart Mr.  Comer. 

Jllan     Mr.  Norris. 

Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie Mr.  Listen. 

Al^nttie    Mr.  Atkins. 

Jobson    ii...  Mr.  Simmons, 

Sounders    Wylie Mr.  I'umu 

Andrew Mr.  Treby. 

Lancie  Wingfield Mr.  Heath. 

Host  MY.  Tinney. 

Willie    Mr.  Goodwin. 

Serjeant     Mr.  Grant., 

Corporal    Mr.  Ryalls. 

Highlanders,  Soldiers,  Travellers,  $c. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Barclay,  Crumpton,  Everard,  George,  Lee,' Norris, 
Pyne,  I.Terry,  1.  S.  &  C.  Tett,  Tinney,  Watson,  Williams,  Col- 
let,   Goodwin,  Grant,  Heath,  Louis,  Platt,  Sutton,  White. 

Diana  Vernon      Miss  Stephens. 

Martha        Miss  Green. 

Mattie Mrs.  Sterling. 

Jean  Al' Alpine    » Miss  Logan. 

Hostess      Mrs.  Coates. 

Katty Mrs.  Bishop. 

Helen  Ml  Gregor Mrs.  Egerton. 

Highland  Peasantry,  $c. 

Meeds.  Bologna,    Chipp,  Coates,  Corri,  Green,  Grimaldi,  Healy, 

Herbert,    Hibbert,  lliff,    Norman,  Penn,  Port,  Sexton,  Shaw, 

Smith,  Tokely,  Watts,  Whitmore,  Louis,  Mori,  Newton, 

Plourdeau,  Robinson,  Twamley,  Wells. 


ROB  ROY  MACGREGOR. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — The  interior  of  a  small  Public  house  in 
Scotland  ;  A  door  and  a  large  Windmo  in  front 
through  which  is  seen  Osbaldistone-Hull,  and 
Country* — Travellers  of  various  descriptions 
preparing  to  set  forward  on  their  journey  ;  Host 
and  Hostess  assisting  them. 

GLEE. — HOST  and  TRAVELLERS. 

Soon  the  sun  will  gae  to  rest, 

Let's  awa'  together; 
Company  is  aye  the  best 

Crossing  o'er  the  heather. 

Tak  each  lad  his  stirrup  cup, 

His  heart  will  be  the  lighter ; 
Tak  each  lass  a  wee  sup, 

Her  ee  will  sparkle  brighter. 

Bold  Rob  Roy,  the  Southerns  say, 

Is  now  upon  the  border  ; 
Should  he  meet  ivi'  us  the  day,  ' 

'Twad  breed  a  sad  disorder. 

But  tak  each  man  his  stirrup  cup, 
His  heart  will  feel  the  bolder  ; 
Then  set  your  lip, 
The  whisky  sip, 
And  shoulder  keep  to  shoulder. 
Soon  the  sun,  Sfc. 
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Host.  Brawly  sung,  my  masters,  brawly  sung !  I 
wish  you  all  safe  home,  for  your  own  sakes,  and  a 
quick  return,  for  mine.  Here,  wife  !  give  our  friends 
their  stirrup-cup,  while  I  rub  down  the  table.  I  wish 
you  good  e'en,  friends. 

(The  Travellers  disperse,  L.H.D.F.) 
— Odd  !  there  are  two  more  travellers  just  alighting. — 
Wha'd  a'  thought  of  more  company  at  the  Thistle  and 
Bagpipes  so  late  in  the  day?  But  what  with  Whigs 
and  Tories,  and  Jacobites,  and  Rob  Roy; — we  in  the 
North  here  drive  a  bonny  trade. 

Enter  CAMPBELL,  plainly  dressed,  something  like  a 
North-country  Grazier;  and  OWEN  in  a  plain 
brmvn  Suit,  Boots,  a  Whip,  fyc.  shewn  in  by 
WILLIE,  L.H.D.K. 

Willie.  Travellers  to  Glasgow,  Maister. 

Camp.  Landlord,  let  us  have  your  best,  and 
quickly. 

Host.  Troth  will  I  sir; — ye'll  be  for  a  dram,  na 
doubt,  till  we  can  tass  ye  up  something  hot  for  your 
late  dinner.  [Exit,  L.H.D.F. 

(Owen  has  placed  a  small  Saddle-bag  on  the 
Table,  and  sunk  into  a  Chair,  apparently  greatly 
fatigued.) 

Owen.  Oh  !  my  poor  bones  !  'the  firm  of  my  con- 
stitution has  been  worse  shaken  than  the  House  of 
Osbaldistone  and  Co.  Crane- Alley,  London. — (Willie 
places  Liquor  and  Cups  on  the  Table.} — Young 
man,  have  you  sent  my  message  to  the  hall  hard  by  ? 
( Campbell  pours  out,  and  Owen  drinks^) 

Willie.  Yes,  sir ;  the  lassie  will  soon  be  back  wi'  the 
answer. 

Camp.  Weel  fellow  traveller,  how  does  our  Scotch 
whisky  agree  with  your  English  stomach  ? 

Owen.  Thank  you,  sir ;  it  cheers  the  body,  but  can- 
not raise  the  spirit, — I'm  quite  below  par,  as  we  say  in 
the  city, 

Camp.  Try  it  again,  man.     (Filling  his  Cup) 
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Owen.  1  hope  Mr.  Frank  Osbaldistone  will  make 
haste. — Yet  I  have  a  sad  tale  to  tell  to  him.  (Rises.) 

Camp.  Osbaldistone  !  1  know  something  of  that 
family,  sir;  and  if  there's  any  thing  I  can  serve  you  in, 
you  may  command  me. 

Owen.  You  are  very  kind,  sir  j  but  it's  far  beyond 
your  help. 

Camp.  Perhaps  not :  will  you  trust  me  with  the 
matter  ? 

Owen.  Surely  I  will,  sir ;  the  affairs  of  the  great 
Commercial  and  Banking-house  of  Osbaldistone  and 
Co.  Crane-Alley,  London,  are  no  secret  by  this  time, 
— all  public  as  the  Gazette; — that  I  should  live  to  see 
it  and  say  it ! — Oh  dear ! 

Camp.  Come,  come,  nought's  so  bad  but  what  it 
may  be  mended.  Let's  hear  the  business  that  brings 
you  to  the  hall. 

Owen.  It's  a  long  account,  sir;  but  I'll  sum  it  up  by 
the  shortest  rules.  You  must  know  my  name  is  Owen  : 
I  am  head  clerk  of  the  house  of  Osbaldistone  and  Co. 
Crane- Alley,  London,  and  now  on  my  way  to  Glasgow, 
to  recover  certain  papers  which  have  been  taken, — 
stolen  I'm  afraid, — in  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the 
firm. 

Camp*  Stolen  !  by  whom  ? 

Owen.  By  his  nephew,  Mr.  Rashleigh. 

Camp.  Rashleigh !  I  know — I  remember — the  son 
of  Sir  Hildebrand,  late  of  the  hall  here. 

Owen.  The  same,  sir.  Sir  Hildebrand  and  the  rest 
of  his  sons  were  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  treasonable 
practices ; — it's  an  awful  balance  they  have  to  strike  ! 

Camp.  But  how  happened  it  ? — The  son, — this  Mr. 
Frank  you  talk  of,  was  not  left  in  charge  of  his  father's 
affairs,  rather  than  the  nephew,  Rashleigh  ? 

Owen.  Ah,  sir!  there  lies  all  the  mischief : — Mr. 
Frank  loathed  the  counting-house  worse  than  I  loathe 
a  bankruptcy.  While  his  father  was  making  money, 
he  was  making  poetry  ;  and  so,  his  father,  sir,  being  a 
stern  man,  said  that  his  nephew  Rashleigh  should  take 
B  2 
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Mr.  Frank's  place ;  for  he  would  never  ask  his  only 
child  a  second  time,  to  be  the  partner  of  his  fortunes 
and  affections. — Oh  dear  I 

Camp.  Well,  sir,  but  what  motive  could  induce  this 
Rashleigh  to  betray  a  trust,  which,  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, one  would  naturally  suppose  he  would  be  most 
faithful  to  ? 

Owen.  I  suspect  to  aid  some  political  purpose, 
whereby,  at  the  expence  of  honour,  and  conscience,  he 
expects  to  make  a  larger  per  centage  of  worldly  profit. 
He  knew  that,  to  shake  the  house  of  Osbaldistone  and 
Co.  Crane-Alley,  London,  was  to  alarm  the  govern- 
ment ; — the  cash  he  took  was  no  hurt,  but  the  assets — 
the  assets,  sir! — however,  I'll  not^  give  'em  up, — I 
fcnow  Rashleigh  has  come  north. 

Camp.  North  !  indeed  ! — Umph — he's  a  cunning 
chieldthat! — he'll  be  too  cunning  for  himself  at  last; — 
a  false  friend  never  served  a  good  cause, 

Given.  You  say  true,  sir;  such  people  are  as  vari- 
able as  the  course  of  exchange.  When  we  reach  Glas- 
gow, sir;  perhaps  you  can  assist  my  inquiries. 

Camp.  I — I'll  meet  you  there,  my  friend; — 1  just 
recollect  a  small  matter  of  business  that  I  have  to  do  in 
this  neighbourhood. — (Aside.} — I  must  go  to  the  hall : 
— Rashleigh  has  been  there,  no  doubt,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Vernon  may  wish  to  speak—I'll  meet  you 
at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Owen. 

Owen.  Heaven  help  me !  I  shall  never  live  to  balance 
an  account  there,  without  a  companion,  or  a  guide.  I 
was  never  ten  miles  from  Crane-Alley  before,  in  all  my 
days. 

Camp.  Pho  !  man,  there  is  no  fear. — Where  shall  I 
hear  of  you  ? 

Owen.  At  Messrs.  M'Vittie  and  M'Fin's,  in  the 
Gallowgate,  sir.  We  have  another  agent,  one  Mr. 
Nicol  Jarvie,  in  the  Salt-market ;  but  I  can't  depend 
on  him. 

Camp.  Fare  ye  weel,  Mr.  Owen. — Rashleigh 
in  the  North  !  then  the  heather  will  soon  be  on  fire. 
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Enter  WILLIE,  L.H.D.F. 

Willie.  Here's  the  'Squire  to  speak  with  one  Maister 
Owen.  (Campbell  retires  as  Frank  Osbaldistone 
enters,  L.H.D.F.  and  retreats  hastily  unperceived, 
L.H.D.F.) 

Frank.  Owen,  my  excellent  kind  friend. 
Oioen.Q,  Mr.  Frank!  O,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,    such 
news!     {Wiping  his  eyes.)     But  why  did  you  never 
answer  our  letters, — mine,  and  your  good  father's? 

Frank*  Letters  !  I  have  never  yet  received  one.  I 
have  written  repeatedly,  and  have  been  astonish'd  at 
receiving  no  reply. 

Owen.  O  lord  !  no  letters !  O  my  stars,  no  letters ! 
then  they  have  been  intercepted  ; — how  has  your  poor 
father  been  deceived  !  O,  Mr.  Frank  what  have  you 
not  to  answer  for  ?  But  that's  past  now, — it's  all  over  ! 

Frank.  Good  heaven  !  is  my  father — he  is  ill — 
dead  ? 

Owen.  No,  no,  not  so  bad  as  that ;  thank  heaven,  his 
day-book  is  still  open, — but  his  affairs  are  in  worse  con- 
fusion than  my  poor  brain. — Oh  dear  ! 

Frank.  Explain  yourself,  I  beseech  you,  and  in 
terms  less  technical. 

Owen.  Well,  well,  the  sum  total  is, — that  your  cou- 
sin Rashleigh,  taking  advantage  of  my  good  master's 
absence  in  Holland,  has  absconded  with  papers  »f  such 
consequence  to  ourselves  and  the  government,  that  un- 
less we  can  recover  thelii,  or  get  help  from  our  agents 
by  a  certain  day,  the  house  of  Osbaldistone  and  Co. 
Crane-Alley,  London,  is  in  the  bankrupt  list  as  sure  as 
the  Gazette ! 

Frank.  Gracious  heaven !  my  folly  and  disobedi- 
ence then,  have  ruined  my  father !  How  shall  I  re- 
deem the  consequence  of  my  error? 

Owen.  O,  Mr.  Frank,  you  raise  my  heart  ten  per 
cent,  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  way.  Repair  to  Glas- 
gow, and  assist  my  poor  endeavours.  Though  you 
understand  little,  1  grieve  to  say  it,  of  Debtor  and 
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Creditor,  you  thoroughly  understand,  I  rejoice  to  tell 
it,  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  all  moral  ac- 
counting— the  great  Ethic  Rule  of  Three  : — let  A  do  to 
B,  as  he  would  have  B  do  to  him,  and  the  product 
will  give  the  rule  of  conduct  required. 

frank.  It  shall,  it  must  be  soj — this  very  hour  I'll 
bid  adieu  to  the  enchantress,  who  still  must  rule  my 
destiny,  and  seek  this  destroyer,  this  traitor,  Rashleigh  ! 
Set  forward,  Owen,  instantly : — by  the  time  you  have 
made  the  necessary  inquiries  at  Glasgow,  I  shall  be  with 
you.  Oh,  Diana  !  must  we  then  part? 

Owen.  Diana! — Ah,  love, — love,  I  thought  so; — 
never  knew  a  man  open  an  account  with  him,  but  his 
affairs  got  into  confusion.  I  never  had  any  dealings 
with  him  in  all  my  life.  It's  more  dangerous,  Mr. 
Frank,  than  meddling  with  contraband  goods ;  but 
I've  heard  of  the  consignment ! — to  Miss  Diana  Ver- 
non,  best  affections  ! — Item,  heart ! — Item,  honour  ! — 
Item — Oh,  Mr.  Frank,  look  at  the  per  Contra.— -Blank ! 
ruin  ! — Oh  dear!  [Exit,  L.H.D.F. 

Frank.  Yes,  for  a  while  we  must  separate  j  yet,  I 
cannot  cease  to  love,  catufot  live  without  her. 

*    !  ';    :— 

SONG— FRANK. 
(Words  bfy  Burns.) 

O  my  love's  like  the  red  red  rose 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June; 
O  my  love's  like  the  melody 

That's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 
As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass. 

So  deep  in  love  am  I, 
And  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Tho'  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun; 

And  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  of  life  shall  run. 
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But  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  love, 

And  fare  thee  weel  awhile  ; 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  love, 

T/to'  'twere  ten  thousand  mile. 

[Exit,  L.H.D.F. 

SCENE  II. — The  Library  of  Osbaldistone-Hall. 

DIANA  VKRNON  and  SCR  FREDERICK  VERNON  seated 
at  a  Table,  L.H. — MARTHA  attending.  {As  the 
Scene  is  disclosed,  Diana  and  Sir  Frederick 
rise,  and  come  fomvard. — A  Portrait  is  conspicu- 
ous, full  length,  after  the  fashion  of  which  Sir 
Frederick  is  dressed. 

Sir  F.  It  is  now.  time  we  separate.  Remember, 
Diana,  my  instructions  : — -We  are  surrounded  by  perils, 
which  will  require  all  your  prudence  to  avert : — 'tis  evi- 
dent, your  cousin  Francis  suspects  the  visits  of  a 
stranger  to  these  apartments,  and  though  this  dress,  re- 
sembling that  of  your  ancestor's  portrait,  has  hitherto 
enabled  me  to  impose  on  the  weak  minds  of  the  domes- 
tics, his  penetration  may  discover  who,  and  what  I 
am,  before  the  plans  are  matured,  on  which  my  hopes 
of  future  happiness  now  entirely  rest. 
^  Diana.  Rely  on  my  discretion,  sir ; — you  may  with 
safety.  {Martha  takes  a  Cloak  from  the  back  of  a 
chair,  resembling  that  of  a  Catholic  Priest,  and  gives 
it  to  Sir  Frederick,  L.H.) 

Martha.  Indeed,  Sir  Frederick, — I  beg  pardon, — 
Father  Vaughan,  your  reverence  has  nothing  to  fear, 
though  you  are  a  Catholic  and  a  Jacobite.  There  is 
not  a  soul  in  the  place,  myself  excepted,  that  dare 
stir  a  foot  toward  this  part  of  the  house  after  night- 
fall ! 

Sir  F.  I  repeat,  it  is  not  from  them  I  fear  disco- 
very ;  the  character  1  openly  bear,  of  Confessor  to  Miss 
Vernon,  is  a  sufficient  security;  but  remember,  Diana, 
Francis,  Osbaldistone  and  his  father  are  firm  adherents 
of  the  present  government,  and  should  he  discover 
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me,  or  the  purpose  which  renders  my  concealment  in 
this  part  of  the  country  necessary,  it  might  be  fatal  to 
the  cause  of  Scotland  and  to  ourselves. 

Diana.  But  my  cousin  is  a  man  of  honourable  and 
affectionate  feelings ; — he  would  never  betray  you, 
sir. 

Sir  F.  You  mean  he  would  never  sacrifice  his  love 
in  the  person  of  Diana  Vernon.  Subdue  those  re- 
flexions, for  the  sake  of  your  future  peace  of  mind, — 
annihilate  them,  while  ityet  is  in  your  power; — think 
that  you  are  devoted  to  a  cloister,  or  the  betrothed 
bride  of  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone. 

[Exit,  at  a  Tapestry  Panel,  L.H. 

Diana.  You  may  leave  me  now,  Martha.  When 
my  cousin  Frank  returns,  say  I  wish  to  speak  with  him 
here.  [Exit  Martha,  L.H.] — The  bride  of  Rashleigh ! 
never,  never!  any  lot  rather  than  that; — the  convent, 
the  jail,  the  grave ! — I  must  act  as  becomes  the  de- 
scendant of  a  noble  ancestry  !  Yet,  how  preferable  is 
the  lot  of  those,  whose  birth  and  situation  neither  ren- 
ders them  meanly  dependant,  or  raises  them  to  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  too  often  accompany  wealth 
and  grandeur. 

SONG— DIANA. 

• 

RECITATIVE. 

/  dedicate  my  lay  to  thee, 
Endearing,  calm  Felicity  ! 

AIR. 

Ah !  would  it  were  my  humble  lot 
To  share  with  thee  some  lowly  cot, 
Where  Fame  and  Fortune  ne'er  intrude 
To  mar  the  Lover's  solitude. 
Then  I'd  sing  nonny,  O  ! 
And  merry  be 
With  love  and  thee, 
From  morn  till  e'en  so  bonny,  O  ! 
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If  far  away  from  lordly  pride 
The  stream  of  life  could,  calmly  glide, 
And  I  content*  if  thou  wert  nigh, 
In  joy  could  live,  in  peace  could  die. 

And  Id  sing  nonny,  O  !  fyc.  fyc. 

Enter  MARTHA,  introducing  FRANK  OSBALDISTONE, 
L.H. 

Frank,  Diana,  you  sent  for  me. 

Diana.  Yes ; — it  was  to  bid  you  farewell ;  suppress 
your  amazement,  while  I  tell  you  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  distresses  which  the  treachery  of  Rashleigh  has 
brought  upon  your  father. 

Frank.  How,  in  the  name  of  heaven  !  since  but 
within  these  few  minutes  I  myself  was  informed  ? 

Diana.  Ask  me  no  questions.  I  have  it  not  in  my 
power  to  reply  to  them.  Fate  has  involved  me  in 
such  a  series  of  nets  and  entanglements,  that  I  dare 
hardly  speak  a  word,  for  fear  of  consequences.  You 
must  meet,  and  obviate  the  difficulties  this  blow  has 
occasioned. 

Frank.  And  how  is  that  possible  ? 

Diana.  Every  thing  is  possible  to  him  who  possesses 
courage  and  activity. 

Frank.  What  do  you  advise  ? 

Diana.  Quit  this  place  instantly,  and  for  ever ! 

Frank.  Diana  ! 

Diana.  You  have  only  one  friend  to  regret;  and  she 
has  long  been  accustomed  to  sacrifice  her  friendships 
and  comforts  to  the  welfare  of  others.  (Falters.) 

Frank.  What  alarms  you?  (Turning.)  Ha!  I 
thought — 

Diana.  It  is  nothing,  nothing — (Detaining  him.) 
Take  Andrew  the  gardener,  for  your  guide,  and  repair 
instantly  to  Glasgow. 

Frank.  Such  was  my  intention ;  but  if  Rashleigh 
has  really  formed  the  scheme  of  plundering  his  bene- 
factor, and  disturbing  the  state,  what  prospect  is  there 
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that  I  can  find  means  of  frustrating  a  plan  so  deeply 

laid  ? 

Diana.  Stay,  (yes,  I  will  insist  upon  it ;)  do  not 
leave  this  room  till  I  return.  [Exit,  R.H. 

Frank.  She  has  then  a  confederate,  a  friend  !  per- 
haps a  lover  ! — Every  thing  confirms  it,  the  light  from 
these  windows,  which  I  have?een  at  unusual  times  ; — 
the  footsteps  which  I  have  traced  in  the  morning's 
dew,  from  the  private  entrance  to  the  apartment  be- 
neath  this  library  ; — the  report  too  of  apparitions  ; — a 
thousand  circumstances  tend  to  confirm  my  suspicions. 
But  she  comes. 

Enter  DIANA,  R.H. 

Diana.  Frank,  1  trust  you  with  this  proof  of  my 
friendship,  because  I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  your  honour.  If  I  understand  the  nature  of  this 
business  rightly,  the  funds  in  Rashleigh's  possession 
must  be  recovered  by  a  certain  day; — take  this  packet, 
but  do  not  open  it  till  all  other  means  have  failed.  Ten 
days  before  the  bills  are  due,  you  are  at  liberty  to  break 
the  seal. 

Frank.  It  has  no  superscription  ! 

Diana.  If  you  are  compelled  to  open  it,  you  will  find 
directions  inclosed. 

Frank.  And  now,  Diana,  after  the  mysterious,  but 
kind  interest  you  have  shown  to  my  worldly  cares,  re- 
lieve my  heart,  by  explaining — 

Diana.  I  can  explain  nothing.  Oh,  Frank!  we 
are  now  to  part,  perhaps  never  to  meet  more ;  do  not 
then  make  my  mysterious  miseries  embitter  the  last 
moments  we  may  pass  together.  In  the  world,  away 
from  me,  you  may  find  a  being  less  incumbered  by  un- 
happy appearances,  less  influenced  by  evil  fortunes  and 
evil  times. 

Frank.  Never,  never  1  the  world  can  afford  me 
nothing  to  xepay  the  loss  of  her  I  must  leave  behind 
me. 
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DUET—  DIANA  and  FHANK. 


Diana.  ~)          (y°u~\  C  me  1 


(y°u~\ 

>Tho'l         >leavel         >now  in  sorrow, 
Frank.)          ^  /  J  (thee) 

Smiles  may  light  our  loves  to-morrow. 

Doom'd  to  part  !  my  faithful  heart 

A  gleam  of  joy  from  Hope  shall  borrow. 

Ah  !  ne'er  forget  when  friends  are  near, 

(for  ever, 
This  heart  alone  is  thine,  < 

[  Diana  ; 
Thou  may'  st  find  those  will  love  thee,  dear, 

C  O  never, 
But  not  a  love  like  mine,<. 

[Diana. 
Tho'  you  leave,  fyc. 

[Exeunt  ;  Diana,  R.H.  Frank,  L.H. 

SCENE  III.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  at  Glasgow* 

Enter  BAILIE,  and  SAUNDERS  WYLIE,  L.H. 

Bailie.  I  tell  you,  Saunders,  you're  daft,  —  you're 
mad  !  Osbaldistone  and  Co.  in  danger  !  it's  impos- 
sible. 

fPylie.  It's  true,  sir;  and  I  thought  it  but  right  to 
let  you,  my  old  master,  know  on't. 

Bailie.  Troth,  Saunders,  you've  stunned  me  with  the 
evil  communication.  Osbaldistone  and  Co.  fail!  stop  ! 
—  Mattie  !  —  (Calling  ojf,  R.H.) 

Wylie.  Mr.  Owen,  the  head  clerk,  and  junior  part- 
ner, has  been  at  our  house  wi'the  tidings,  and  begging 
for  time  to  take  up  the  bills. 

Bailie.  Owen!  I  remember  he's  a  man  of  figures  ! 

a  man  of  calculation!  if  he  talks  of  ruin,  by  my  soul, 

it's  not  far  off!  —  but,   why  did'nt  he  call  upon  Nicol 

Jarvie  !  I  am  a  merchant,  and  a  magistrate,  as  well  as 

c  2 
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M'Vittie ;  but  he  thinks   no  more  of  me,   I  suppose, 
than  of  a  Scotch  pedlar.     Mattie !  O  ! 

Enter  MATTIE,  R.H, 

Tell  the  Clerk  to  bring  the  ledger. 

Matt.  The  clerk  !  Lord,  sir !  he's  safe  in  bed  these 
twa  hours  !  * 

Bailie.  The  lazy  blackguard  !  a-bed !— then  do  you 
fetch  it  yourself,  Mattie. 

Matt.  I'll  do  your  bidding,  sir.  [Exit,  R.H. 

Bailie.  My  conscience  !  I  hav'n't  had  such  a  shock 
since  my  father,  the  Deacon  (peace  be  with  him  !)  left 
me  to  fight  my  way  alone  in  this  wicked  world. — But 
what  s;;ys  M'Vittie  ?  Will  he  grant  the  time  ? 

Wylie.  Not  a  day,  Mr.  Jarvie; — not  an  hour  '.things 
look  so  bad,  I  fear  my  employers  mean  to  resort  to  the 
severest  measures.  1  heard  them  talk  of  arresting  Mr. 
Owen,  so  you  had  best  look  to  yourself. 

Enter  MATTIE,  ivith  a  Book,  R.H. 

Bailie.  Let  me  look  at  the  ledger  !  (Opening  it 
eagerly.)  L — M — N — O' — os — Osbal — as  I'm  a  Bai- 
lie, the  balance  must  be  enormous — but  I've  no  heart 
to  run  it  up.  (Returning  the  Book.)  How  much  is 
M'Vittie  out  with  him  ? 

Wylie.  I  can't  justly  say,  but  some  hundreds. 

Bailie.  Hundreds  !  only  hundreds  !  damn  their 
supple  snouts,  and  would  they  press  a  falling  man  for 
the  sake  of  hundreds,  that  have  made  thousands  by 
him  ? — Your  masters,  Wylie,  have  taken  many  a 
good  job  from  between  my  teeth,  but,  I'll  snap  'em 
this  turn  ! 

Wylie.  \  wish  you  could,  Mr.  Jarvie,  I  wish  you 
could. — Ah !  I  made  a  sair  change,  when  I  left  you  to 
serve  two  such  infernal — 

Bailie.  Whish't !  Saunders,  whish't !  while  you  eat 
their  bread,  don't  abuse  the  scoundrels  behind  their 
backs. 

Wylie.  You've  a  kind  heart,  Mr,  Jarvie,  and  an  ho- 
nest one  too. 
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Bailie.  So  had  the  Deacon,  my  father,  Saunders, 
rest  and  bless  him  ! 

Wylie*  Would  you  be  pleased  to  consult  on  this 
business  with  our  partners,  sir  ? 

Bailie.  No; — I'll  see  them  both  d — d — that  is,  a 
man  that  meddles  with  pitch,  must  be  defiled  ! — I'd 
sooner  hold  a  parley  with  Belzebub  !  No,  no, — Nicol 
Jarvie  has  a  way  of  his  own  to  manage  this  matter. — 
Go  your  ways,  Mattie,  with  that  huge  memorial  of 
misfortune,  and  get  my  walking  gear,  and  the  lantern  ! 
[Exit  Mattie,  R.H.] — As  for  you,  Saunders,  speed 
you  home  again,  and  not  a  word,  man,  that  you've 
seen  me.  [Exit  JVylie,  L.H.]— Osbaldistone  and  Co. 
stop  !  My  conscience  ! — I'd  sooner  ha'dreamed  o'the 
downfall  of  the  Bank  o'London  ! — Why,  its  enough  to 
make  the  very  hairs  o'my  wig  rise,  and  stand  on  end ! 
— but  the  distress  can't  be  permanent. — At  any  rate, 
I'll  prove  myself  a  friend ; — if  the  House  regains  its 
credit,  I  shall  recover  my  loss,  and  if  not,  why  1  have 
done  as  I  would  be  done  by,  like  my  father,  the  Dea- 
con, good  man !  blessings  on  his  memory,  say  I !  that 
taught  me  good-will  towards  my  fellows  ! 

Enter  MATTIE,  R.H.  Decked  out  for  walking — her 
Apron  pinned  up,  Sfc.  and  bearing  the  Bailie's 
Great-coat ,  Hat,  Lantern,  Sfc. 

Matt.  I've  brought  your  gear,   sir ;   but,  gude  save 

us  !  where  wad  ye  be  ganging  to,  a* sic  a  time  o'night  ? 

(She  helps  him  on  tvith  his  Dress.} 

Bailie.  You'll  soon  know,  Mattie,  for  you  must  e'en 
tramp  along  wi'  me. — I  wouldn't  like  to  be  breaking 
my  shins  in  the  dark  just  now,  for  truth  to  speak,  I'd 
never  more  occasion  to  stand  firm  on  my  legs,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Now,  give  us  the  beaver,  lassie. 

(She  gives  him  his  Hat.) 

Matt.  Weel !  to  think  o'putting  on  claithes  when  ye 
suld  be  taking  'em  off,  and  scampering  abroad,  when 
ye  suld  be  ganging  to  your  bed  ! 

Bailie.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 
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Matt.  But  where  are  you  going,  Bailie  ? 

Bailie.  To  many  places,  that  I'd  as  lief  bide  away 
from. 

Matt.  Now  wrap  this  'kerchief  about  your  thrapple. 
(Ties  a  handkerchief  round  his  neck.} 

Bailie.  You're  a  kind-hearted  lassie,  Mattie  ! 

Matt.  There — leave  a  wee  bit  room  for  your  mouth 
— ye  must  needs  ha'  a  drap  o'the  cordial,  your  father, 
the  Deacon  was  so  fond  of; — he  aye  liked  to  sip  it. 

(Gives  him  a  Flask.) 

Bailie.  Rest,  and  bless  him  !  so  he  did !  and  so  do 
I,  Mattie  ! — (Drinks.}  You're  a  good-tempered  soul, 
and  a  bonnie  lassie  too !  you  come  of  good  kith  and 
kin,  Mattie — the  Laird  o'Limmerfield's  cousin  only 
seven  times  removed.  (Mattie  is  moving  away  the 
Bottle.) — Stay !  you  may  bring  the  bottle  with  you, 
Mattie,  and  tuck  yourself  under  my  arm — there's  no 
disgrace  in  a  Bailie  walking  hand  in  arm  with  gentle 
blood  ! — so,  come  your  ways,  Mattie  !  Osbaldistone 
and  Co.  stop ! — My  conscience  ! — Come  along  Mattie. 

[Exeunt,  L.H. 

SCENE  IV. — Glasgow. — The  Bridge  extending  in 
perspective  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  River. — 
The  Tolbooth,  or  Jail,  conspicuous  in  front. 

Enter  FRANK  OSBALDISTONE  and  ANDREW,  L.H.TJ.E. 

And.  Well,  sir,  thanks  to  the  good  guidance  of 
Andrew,  here  you  are  in  Glasgow,  'spite  o'the  bogles 
and  bad  ways. 

Frank.  Was  it  the  bogles,  or  the  brandy,  that 
made  you  ride  at  such  an  infernal  pace  ?  You  are  half 
drunk,  you  scoundrel!  but  get  you  gone: — see  the 
horses  taken  care  of,  and  order  something  for  my  sup- 
per ;  while  it's  preparing  I  shall  walk  here  upon  the 
bridge.  (Campbell,  muffled  in  a  long  Cloak,  appears 
c(t  the  back,  and  seeing  Andrew,  retreats.) 

And.  A  walk  by  moonlight  after  a  long  ride,  is  but 
cold  comfort  for  aching  bones  !  but  your  honour  knows 
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best.  He's  crack-brain'd,  and  cockle-headed  with  his 
poetry  nonsense ;  he'd  sooner  by  half  chatter  to  Miss 
Vernon,  than  hear  a  word  of  sense  from  a  sober  body, 
like  myself. — (Aside.}  [Exit,  L.H. 

Frank.  'Tis  now  too  late  to  learn  tidings  of  poor 
Owen,  or  inquire  the  residence  of  my  father's  agents. 
Bitter  reflection  ! — All  this  I  might  have  prevented  by 
a  trifling  sacrifice  of  the  foolish  pride  and  indolence 
which  recoiled  from  sharing  the  labours  of  his  honora- 
ble profession. 

CAMPBELL  advances,  R.H. 

Camp.  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  you  are  in  danger ! 

Frank.  From  whom  ?  (Starting.) 

Camp.  Follow  me,  and  you  shall  know. 

Frank.  I  must  first  know  your  name  and  purpose. 

Camp.  I  am  a  man,  and  my  purpose  friendly. 

Frank.  That  is  too  brief  a  description. 

Camp.  It  will  serve  for  one  who  has  no  other  to 
give.  He  that  is  without  name,  without  friends,  with- 
out coin,  and  without  country,  is  at  least  a  man !  and 
he  that  has  all  these,  is  no  more  !  Follow  me,  or  re- 
main without  the  information  I  wish  to  afford. 

Frank.  Can  you  not  give  it  me  here  .> 

Camp.  No ; — you  must  receive  it  from  your  eyes,  not 
from  my  mouth. — What  is  it  you  fear? 

Frank.  I  fear  nothing ; — walk  on,  I  attend  you. 

Camp.  If  you  knew  who  was  by  your  side,  you  might 
feel  a  tremor. 

Frank.  The  spirit  of  Rashleigh  seems  to  walk 
round  me  ; — yet,  'tis  neither  his  form  or  voice — 

(Apart.} 

Camp.  Would  you  not  fear  the  consequence  oif 
being  found  with  one  whose  very  name,  whisper'd 
in  this  lonely  street,  would  make  the  stones  them- 
selves rise  up  to  apprehend  him  ?  On  whose  head,  the 
men  of  Glasgow  would  build  their  fortunes,  as  on  a 
found  treasure  !  the  sound  of  whose  downfall,  were  as 
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welcome  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  as  the  news  of  a 
battle  fought  and  won ! 

Frank.  Who  then  are  you,  whose  name  should  cre- 
ate such  terror  ? 

Camp.  No  enemy  of  yours,  since  I  am  conveying 
you  to  a  place,  where,  if  I  myself  were  recognized  and 
identified,  irons  to  the  heels,  and  hemp  to  the  throat, 
would  be  my  brief  dooming. 

Frank.  You  have  said  either  too  much,  or  too  little, 
to  induce  me  to  confide  in  you.  (Campbell  makes  a 
step  towards  Frank,  who  draws  back,  and  lays  his 
hand  on  his  sword.) 

Camp.  What!  on  an  unarm'd  man,  and  your 
friend  ? 

Frank.  I  am  yet  ignorant  if  you  are  one  or  the 
other. 

Camp.  Well,  I  respect  him  whose  hand  can  keep 
his  head  !  I  love  a  free  young  blood,  that  knows  no 
protection  but  the  cross  of  the  sword  !  I  am  taking 
you  to  see  one,  whom  you  will  be  right  glad  to  see, 
and  from  whose  lips  you  will  learn  the  secret  of  the 
danger  in  which  you  now  stand. — Come  on !  (Camp- 
bell goes  to  the  ivicket-gate  of  the  Tolbooth,  R.H.S.E. 
and  knocks.) 

Doug.  (Within.)  Who's  that  ? 

Camp.  Gregarach!  (The  door  is  opened — Camp- 
bell beckons  Frank,  and  they  enter — the  door  heard 
to  be  locked  and  bolted.) 

SCENE  V.— Interior  of  the  Tolbooth. 

Enter  DOUGAL,  R.H.  followed  by  CAMPBELL  and 
FRANK.  Dougal  expressing  extravagant  Joy, 
— he  has  a  shock  head  of  red  hair,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary personal  appearance; — a  huge  bun- 
dle of  keys  at  his  belt,  and  a  lamp  in  his 
hand. 

Camp.  Dougal,  you  have  not  forgotten  me  ? 
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Doug,  De'il  a  bit— de'il  a  bit  '.—Where  shall  I  go  ? 
What  shall  I  do  for  ye  ? — Oigh  !  its  lang  since  she  has 
seen  you. 

Frank.  She  ! — she  seen  him  ! — Is  it  then  a  female 
to  whom  I  am  conducted  ?  or,  is  it  merely  the  dialect 
of  his  country,  in  which  that  animal  expresses  him- 
self? (As  Frank  says  this  apart,  Campbell  speaks 
to  Dougal,  and  points  to  his  Companion.) 

Doug.  To  be  sure  she  will,  with  all  her  heart,  with 
all  her  soul !  but  what  will  come  o'ye,  if  the  Bailies 
should  call,  or  the  Captain  should  wake  ? 

Camp.  Fear  nothing, Dougal;  your  hands  shall  never 
draw  a  bolt  upon  me. 

Doug.  She  would  hack  'em  off  at  the  elbows  first. 

Camp.  Then  dispatch ! 

Doug.  Wi'  all  her  soul !     (He  trims  his  Lamp, 
and  beckons  Frank,  who  perceiving  Campbell  does 
not  follow, — pauses. ) 
.  Frank.  Do  you  not  go  with  us  ? 

Camp.  It  is  unnecessary, — my  company  might  be  in- 
convenient. I  had  better  remain,  and  secure  our 
retreat : — lose  no  time  !  (Frank  and  Dougal  go  off, 
L.H. — Campbell,  R.H.) 

SCENE  VI.— A  Cell  in  the  Tolbooth.—(A  Pallet 
Bed,  R.H.S.E.  with  a  person  reposing  in  it. — A. 
small  Table  and  Chair,  R.H.S.E. 

DOUGAL  opens  D.F.L.H.  and  advances,  followed  by 
FRANK. 

Frank.  I  cannot  suppose  he  means  to  betray  me ; — 
yet  'tis  strange — 

Doug.  (Having  looked  toivards  the  Bed.} — She's 
asleep ! 

Frank.  She !  who  ? 

Doug.  Gentlemens  to  speak  wi'  her.  (Rousing  the 
Sleeper.) 

Owen.  Ey  !  what! — Oh  dear!  (Owen,  pops  his 
D 
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head,  adorned  with  a  red  Night-cap,  from  beneath 
the  clothes,  just  as  Frank  has  eagerly  advanced.) 

Frank.  Owen  !  (Pausing  in  surprize.} 

Owen.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Dugwell,  or  whatever 
your  name  may  be,  the  sum-total  of  the  amount  is 
this  ; — if  my  natural  rest  is  to  be  broken  in  upon  in 
this  manner,  I'll  complain  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 

Doug.  Ugh ! — Cha  neil  Sassenach.    [Exit,  D.F.L.H. 

Frank.  Owen  ! 

Owen.  Ey  1 — Oh  dear  !  have  they  caught  you  too  ! 
— then  our  last  hope  fails,  and  the  account  is  closed. 

Frank.  Do  not  be  so  much  alarmed  ; — all  may  not 
be  so  bad  as  you  expect. 

Owen.  O,  Mr.  Frank  !  we  are  gone  !  Osbaldistone 
and  Co.  Crane- Alley,  London,  is  no  longer  a  Firm  ! 
1  think  nothing  of  myself!  I  am  a  mere  cypher; — but 
you !  that  were  your  father's  sum-total,  as  I  may  say  ; 
— his  Omnium  !  that  might  have  been  the  first  man 
in  the  first  house  in  the  first  city,  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
nasty  Scotch  jail. — Oh  dear  ! 

Frank.  1  am  no  prisoner,  my  good  friend,  though 
I  can  scarcery  account  for  my  being  in  such  a  place  at 
such  a  time. 

Owen.  Not  a  prisoner !  Heaven  be  gracious  to  us  ! 
—But  what  news  this  will  be  upon  'Change  ! 

Frank.  Cease  these  lamentations,  and  let  me  know 
the  cause  of  your  being  here. 

Given.  It's  soon  told,  Mr.  Frank. — When  I  disclosed 
my  business  to  Messrs.  M'Vittie  and  M'Fin,  instead  of 
instant  assistance,  they  demanded  instant  security; 
and  as  I  am  liable,  being  a  small  partner  in  our  House, 
they  made  oath  that  I  meditated  departing  this  realm, 
and  had  recourse  to  a  summary  process  of  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  which  it  seems  the  law  here  allows, 
and, — here  I  am ! — Oh  dear  ! 

Frank.  Why  did  you  not  apply  to  our  other  Corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Nicol  Jarvie  ? 

Owen.  What,  the  cross-grained  crabstock  in  the 
Salt-market  ?  "Twould  have  been  of  no  use.  You 
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might  as  well  ask  a  broker  to  give  you  up  his  per  cent- 
age,  as  expect  a  favour  from  him  without  the  per  con- 
tra. O  !  Mr.  Frank  !  this  is  all  your  doing !  but  I 
beg  pardon  for  saying  so  to  you  in  your  distress. 

Enter  CAMPBELL  hastily,  andDouGAL,  D.F.L.H. 

Doug.  O  hone  a  rie  !  O  honie  a  rie  ! — what'll  she 
do  now? — it's  my  Lord  Provost,  and  the  Bailies,  and 
the  Guard! — hide  yoursel  behind  the  bed; — The  Cap- 
tain has  opened  the  wicket ! 

Camp.  Lend  me  your  pistols: — yet  it's  no  matter,  I 
can  do  without  them,  Whatever  you  see,  take  no  heed 
— do  not  mix  your  hand  in  an  another  man's  quarrel. 
(To  Frank.)  [Exit  Dougalt  D.F.L.H.] — I  must 
manage  as  I  can. 

Enter  MATTIE,  followed  by  BAILIE  NICOL  JARVIE, 
D.F.L.H. 

Bailie.  (Looking  Lack.)  I'll  call  when  I  want  you, 
Stanchells.  Dougal  shall  make  all  fast,  or  I'll  make 
him  fast,  the  scoundrel  !  A  bonnie  thing,  and  beseem- 
ing, that  I  should  be  kept  at  the  door  half  an  hour, 
knocking  as  hard  to  get  into  jail,  as  any  body  else 
would  to  get  out  on't  !  How's  this? — (Seeing 
Campbell  and  Frank.)  Strangers  in  the  Tol booth 
after  lock-up  hours  !  Keep  the  door  lock'd,  you  Dou- 
gal: — I'll  soon  talk  to  these  gentlemen  ;  but  I  must  first 
have  a  crack  with  an  old  acquaintance. — Ah  !  Mr. 
Owen,  how's  all  with  you,  Mr.  Owen  ? 

Owen.  Pretty  well,  in  body,  Mr.  Jarvie,  I  thank 
you,  but  sore  afflicted  in  spirit. 

Bailie.  Ay,  ay,  we  are  all  subject  to  downfalls,  as 
my  father,  the  Deacon,  used  to  say — "  Nick,"  said  he, 
(his  name  was  Nicol,  as  well  as  mine,  so  the  folks 
called  us  Young  Nick,  and  Old  Nick !) — "  Young 
Nick,"  said  he,  te  never  put  out  your  arm  farther  than 
you  can  draw  it  easily  back  again/' 

Owen.  You  need  not  have  called  these  things  to  my 
memory,  in  such  a  situation,  Mr.  Nicol  Jarvie. 

D  2 
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Bailie.  What !  do  you  think  I  came  out  at  such  a 
time  o'night,  to  tell  a  falling  man  of  his  backslidings  : 
— No  : — that's  not  Bailie  Jarvie's  way,  nor  his  worthy 
father's,  ilie  Deac.m,  afore  him.  I  soon  discovered 
what  lodging  your  friends  had  provided  you,  Mr. 
Owen; — but  give  us  your  list,  man,  and  let  us  see  how 
things  stand  between  us  while  I  rest  my  shanks.  Mat- 
tie,  ho  id  i  he  lantern.  (Taking  Papers  from  Owen, 
and  sitting  at  the  corner  of  the  Bed. — Dougal  at 
watch  at  the  Door* — Campbell  moves  towards  it, 
making  a  sign  to  Frank.) 

Camp.  Say  nothing  ! —  (In  a  low  tone.) 

Bailie.  Ey!  look  to  the  door  there,  you  Dougal 
creature ; — let  me,hear  you  lock  it,  and  keep  watch  on 
the  outside. 

Owen.  There,  sir,  you'll  find  the  balance  in 
the  wrong  column — for  us — but  you'll  please  to  con- 
sider— 

Bailie.  There's  no  time  to  consider,  Mr.  Owen — 
'tis  plain  you  owe  me  money  ;  but  I  can't,  for  the  soul 
of  me,  see  how  you'll  clear  it  off  by  snoring  here  in  the 
Tolbooih  !  Now,  sir,  if  you  won't  fly  the  country,  you 
shall  beat  liberty  in  the  morning. 

Owtn.  O,  sir  !  O,  Mr.  Jarvie  ! 

Bailie.  I'm  a  careful  man  as  any  in  the  Salt- market, 
and  I'm  a  prudent  man,  as  my  father  the  Deacon,  good 
soul !  was  before  me;— but  rather  than  that  double-faced 
dog,  M'Vittie,  shall  keep  an  honest,  civil  gentleman 
by  the  heels,  I'll  be  your  bail  myself! — I'll  be  your 
Mil.— '(Owen  goes  up  to  him  in  raptures,  but  fails  in 
ku  attempt  to  speak.) — There,  you've  said  enough! 
but  in  the  name  of  misrule,  how  got  ye  companions? 
— Gi'  me  the  light,  Mattie.  (He  catches  it  from  her, 
and  holding  it  towards  Campbell,  who  is  seated 
calmly  on  the  Table,  starts  bacfc.)—Ey  !  My  con- 
science ! — it's  impossible ; — and  yet  I'm  clean  bambaiz- 
ed  ;—  why,  you  robber  !  you  Cateran  !  you  cheat-the- 
gallows  rogue  ! 

Owen.  Bless  me  !  it's  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell ,  a  very  honest  man,  Mr.  Jarv 
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Bailie.  Honest ! — My  conscience  ! — You  in  the 
Glasgow  Tolbooth  ! — What  d'ye  think's  the  value  of 
your  head?  (To  Campbell.) 

Camp.  Umph  !  why,  fairly  weighed:; — one  Provost, 
four  Bailies,  a  town  Clerk,  and  six  Deacons  ! 

Bailie.  Deacons  !  Was  there  ever  such  a  born  devil ! 
but,  tell  over  your  sins,  for,  if  I  say  the  word 

Camp.  True,  Bailie;  but  you  never  will  say  that 
word. 

Bailie.  And  why  not, — why  not,  sir  ? 

Camp.  For  three  sufficient  reasons; — First,  for  auld 
lang  syne; — Secondly,  for  the  good  wife,  that  made 
some  mixture  of  our  bloods ; — and  last,  Bailie  Jarvie, 
because  if  I  saw  any  sign  of  your  betraying  me,  I'd 
plaister  that  wall  with  your  brains,  ere  the  hand  of  man 
could  rescue  you. 

Bailie.  (Clapping  his  hand  to  his  head.} — My  con- 
science ! — Well,  well,  it  would  be  quite  as  unpleasant 
for  me  to  have  my  head  knocked  about,  as  it  would  be 
discreditable  to  string  up  a  kinsman  in  a  hempen 
cravat ! — but,  if  it  hadn't  been  yourself,  I'd  have 
gripp'd  the  best  man  in  the  Highlands. 

Camp.  You'd  have  tried,  Bailie. 

Bailie.  And  who  the  devil's  this? — (To  frank,  who 
is  R.H.) — another  honest  man  ? 

Owen.  This,  good  sir,  is  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone. 

Bailie.  O,  I've  heard  o'  the  spark  !  run  away  from 
his  lather,  in  pure  dislike  to  the  labour  an  honest  man 
should  live  by. — Well,  sir,  what  do  you  say  to  your 
handy-work  ? 

Frank.  My  dislike  of  the  commercial  profession, 
Mr.  Jarvie,  is  a  feeling  of  which  I  am  the  best,  and 
sole  judge  ! 

Owen.  O  dear  !  (Owen  holds  up  his  hands.) 

Camp.  It's  manfully  spoken  !  and  I  honour  the  lad 
for  his  contempt  of  weavers  and  spinners,  and  all  such 
mechanical  persons. — (Here  Owen  goes  to  bed  again.) 

Bailie.  Weavers  and  spinners  indeed  ! — I'm  a  wea- 
ver and  spinner,  and  who  better  ?  Will  all  your  ances- 
try tell  where  Rashleigh  is,  or  all  your  deep  oaths  and 
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drawn  dirks  procure  Mr.  Frank  five  thousand  pounds 

to  answer  the  bills  which  fall  due  in  ten  days  ? 

Frank.  Ten  days  !  is  the  time  so  near?  I  may  then 
have  recourse — -(Frank  has  drawn  out  the  Letter, 
opened  it,  and  an  enclosure  falls  from  the  envelope; 
— the  Bailie  catches  it  up.) 

Bailie.  My  conscience ! — for  Rob  Roy  ! 

Frank.  Rob  Roy  !  (Campbell  instantly  snatches 
the  Letter.) 

Bailie.  As  I'm  a  Bailie,  there  were  ten  thousand 
chances  against  its  coming  to  hand. 

Frank.  You  are  too  hasty,  sir ;  I  was  not,  in  this 
instance,  desirous  of  your  interference. 

Camp.  Make  yourself  easy  !  Diana  Vernon  has 
more  friends  than  you  know  of. 

Frank.  Is  it  possible !  is  the  fate  of  a  being  so 
amiable,  involved  in  that  of  a  man  of  such  desperate 
fortunes  and  character  ? 

Carhp.  (Having  read  aside.)  So,  Rashleigh  sent 
these  papers  to  the  Highlands.  It's  a  hazardous  game 
she  has  given  me  to  play,  but  I'll  not  baulk  her — Mr. 
Osbaldistone,  you  must  visit  me  in  the  glens,  and,  cou- 
sin, if  you  dare  venture  to  shew  him  the  way,  and  eat 
a  leg  of  red  deer  venison  with  me,  I'll  pay  the  two  hun- 
dred pounds  1  owe  you ;  and  you  can  leave  Mr.  Owen 
the  while  to  do  the  best  he  can  in  Glasgow. 

Bailie.  Say  no  more,  Robin  ; — say  no  more  ! — but 
you  must  guarantee  me  safe  home  again  to  the  Salt- 
market. 

Camp.  There's  my  thumb ; — I'll  ne'er  beguile  you  ; 
— buf  1  must  be  going; — the  air  of  Glasgow  Tolbooth  is 
not  over  wholesome  for  a  Highlander's  constitution. 

Bailie.  O  !  that  I  should  be  aiding  and  abetting  an 
escape  from  j  ustice  !  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  me,  and 
mine,  and  the  memory  of  father,  for  ever ! 

Camp.  Hout  hout,  man  !  when  the  dirt's  dry  it 
will  rub  out. — Your  father  could  look  over  a  friend's 
faults,  and  why  not  your  father's  son  ? 

Bailie.  So  he  could,  Robin  ; — he  was  a  good  man, 
the  Deacon  j — you  remember  him,  Rob  ? 
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Camp.  Troth,  do  I !  he  was  a  weaver,  and  wrought 
my  first  pair  of  hose. 

Bailie*  Take  care  his  son  doesn't  weave  your  last 
cravat  ! — You've  a  long  craig  for  a  gibbet,  Rob ! — 
But,  where's  that  Dougal  creature  ? 

Camp.  If  he  is  the  lad  I  think  him,  he  has  not 
waited  your  thanks  for  his  share  of  this  night's  work. 

Bailie.  What,  gone!  left  me  and  Mattie  lock'd  up 
in  jail  for  all  night ! — I'll  hang  the  Highland  devil  as 
high  as  Haman ! 

Camp.  When  you  catch  him. — But  see — (Frank 
and  Mattie  have  hastened  to  the  door,  and  find  it 
open.)— He  knew  an  open  door  might  serve  me  at  a 
pinch. 

Bailie.  Stanchells,  let  this  stranger  out, — he — he's  a 
friend  o'  mine ! 

Camp.  Fare  ye  well !  be  early  with  me  at  Aberfoil. 

"  Now,  open  your  gate,  and  let  me  go  free, 
f{  I  darena'  stay  longer  in  bonny  Dundee." 

[Exit    D.F.L.H. 

Bailie.  So  that  Dougal  creature  was  an  agent  of 
Rob's.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  has  one  in  every  jail 
in  Scotland. — Well,  I  have  done  things  this  night,  that 
my  father  the  Deacon,  rest  be  with  him  !  would  not 
ha'  believed!  but  there's  balm  in  Gilead. — (Going  to 
the  bed-side.)  Mr.  Owen,  I  hope  to  see  you  at  break- 
fast— Eh  !  why  the  man's  fast ! —  (Owen  snores.) 

Frank.  And  the  sooner  we  depart,  and  follow  his 
example,  sir,  the  better; — it  must  be  near  midnight.  *-; 

Bailie.  Midnight  !  Well,  Mattie  shall  light  you 
home,  but  no  tricks ; — none  of  your  London ; — no,  now 
I  think  again,  I'll  see  you  home  myself.  (St.  Mungo's 
Clock  strikes  Twelve.) 

FINALE. 
FRAKK,  BAILIE  JAR  VIE,  OWEN,  STANCHELLS,  and 

MATTIE. 

frank.  Ifwrk !  hark  !  now  from  St.  Mungo's  tower 
The  \*>j,i  proclaims  the  midnight  hour, 

Borne ! 
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Mat  tie.  And  thro'  the  city  far  and  near, 
From  spire  and  turret  now  I  hear, 

Borne  ! 
Both.    Ere  yet  the  first  vibration  dies, 

Each  iron  tongue  of  time  replies, 

Borne  f 

Owen.  Augh  I 

Bailie.  Hark!  hark!  from  Mister  Owen's  nose, 
A  cadence  deep  I  a  dying  close, 

Borne  ! 
Owen. 

Frank          fEreyet,8fc. 
iw  t  z?  v      i  Ere  yet  the  first  vibration  dies, 

*i.*.LClt  •-L){t\,l  •         I     r  r*  7  •  •     j  »  • 

^His  nasal  organ  quick  replies, 

Borne  I 

Owen.  Augh!      (rising.) 

Bless  me  !  every  way  I'm  undone, 

I  did  not  dream  of  being  here  j 
But  snug  in  sweet  Crane  Alley,  London, 
And  Stocks  ivere  up,  and  I  —  O  dear  ' 

ALL. 

o-l  [  Home,  home,)  *  '  Imust  no  longer  stay, 

'  \y°uj 

i 

Now{     letus  ,   }  haste 

IpraymakeS          \     go,  go,     J 


**        I  '  y°uj 

Matt.  )  i     for  soon  wm  p€ep  ^e  mor)iing  light. 

-  •) 
Oto.Sf  i  ,      , 

Stan.  )  \_Farewell  at  once,  and  at  once  goodnight. 

'  '' 


, 

[Exeunt  Frank,   Bailie,    Mattie,  and   Stanch, 
D.F.L.H.  —  (Owen  retires  to  bed  again.) 


END    OF    ACT    I. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  College  Yard,  or  Walking  Grounds 
at  Glasgow. 

Enter  RASHLEIGH  OSBALDISTONE,  L.H.U.E.  M'Vir- 
TIE,  and  JOBSON  rather  behind  him,  as  waiting 
his  instructions — he  walks  rapidly,  turns  and 
pauses. 

Rash.  Galbraith  and  Stuart  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aberfoil.  Good !— When  did  Captain  Thornton 
march  ? 

Job.  Yesterday  morning,  sir. 

Rash.  Umph  !  you  are  certain  that  order  for  the 
arrest  of  those  two  persons  I  described,  was  given  to 
him  ? 

Job.  I  delivered  it  myself  into  his  own  hands,  sir. 

Rash.  Mr.M'Vittie! 

M'Vit.  (Advancing.)  Mr.  Rashleigh  ! 

Rash.  You  committed  Mr.  Owen  to  prison,  you  say; 
— is  he  there  now  ? 

M'Ftt.  He  is ! 

Rash.  If  my  cousin,  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone,  fol- 
lows him  to  Glasgow,  instantly  enforce  the  warrant,  of 
which  Jobson  has  a  duplicate. 

M'Fit.  It  shall  be  done,  you  may  depend  on  it,  sir. 

Rash.  'Tis  of  importance  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way ; 
— that  man  is  a  basilisk  in  my  sight,  and  has  been  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  my  dearest  hopes!  Now, 
sir,  a  parting  word  ; — if  you  breathe  a  syllable  to  any 
human  being  of  the  business  which  the  government  has 
entrusted  to  my  direction,  before  the  blow  is  struck 
which  must  counteract  theintended  rising  in  the  High- 
lands, you  share  the  destiny  of  the  rankest  rebel  among 
them.  — (M'Fittie  bows.) — As  to  the  papers  which  I 
forwarded,  to  M'Gregor  ere  long  they  shall  be  again  in 
my  possession,  and  himself  in  your  custody  ! — Jobson, 
what  hour  is  it?  [Exit  M'Ftttie,  L.H. 
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Job.  Not  yet  five,  sir. 

Rash.  That's  well:  we  have  no  time  hefore  us. 
Make  yourself  ready,  and  be  well  armed. 

Job.  Armed  ! — There's  no  retreating ;  but  if  I  had 
known  I  was  to  have  used  any  weapon  but  the  sword  of 
justice,  I'd  never  have  given  her  scales  into  his  hands 
— (Apart.} 

Rash.  Leave  me  !  [Exit,  Jobson.  L.H.] — M'Gregor 
is  by  this  time  in  the  Highlands.  He  still  believes  me 
faithful  to  the  cause  I  have  hitherto  so  ardently  encou- 
raged and  assisted ;  and  those  papers  (which  I  now  re- 
gret having  committed  to  his  care)  will  at  least  serve 
to  aid  the  delusion.  Cursed  infatuation  !  yet  I  repine 
not,  for  I  have  the  power  to  check  the  gaze  of  cunning, 
probe  all  hearts,  and  watch  the  varying  cheek ;  link'd 
with  success,  it  moulds  each  other's  weakness  to  my 
will ; — such  it  hath  been,  and  such  it  shall  be  now  ! — 
Rejected  by  her  I  loved,  scorned  by  him  I  would  have 
served, — they  shall  at  least  find  the  false  friend  and  the 
renegade  knows  how  to  resent  such  insults. — Ah  ! 

Enter    FRANK    OSBALDISTONB,    R.H. — (Rashleigh 
starts,  but  instantly  recovers  himself.) 

Frank.  You  are  well  met,  sir. 

Rash.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  (Aside.} — He's  earlier 
than  I  expected;  but  M'Vittie  is  prepared.  ,  £st 

Frank.  I  was  about  to  take  a  long  and  doubtful 
journey  in  quest  of  you. 

Rash.  You  know  little  of  him  you  sought  then.  I'm 
easily  found  by  my  friends,  still  more  easily  by  my  foes ; 
— in  which  am  I  to  class  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone  ? 

Frank.  In  that  of  your  foes,  sir,  your  mortal  foes, 
unless  you  instantly  do  justice  to  my  father,  by  account- 
ing for  his  property. 

Rash.  And  to  whom  am  I,  a  member  of  your  father's 
commercial  establishment,  to  be  compelled  to  give  an 
account  of  my  proceedings  ?  Surely,  not  to  a  young 
gentleman,  whose  exquisite  taste  for  literature  would 
render  such  discussions  disgusting  and  unintelligible. 
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Frank.  Your  sneer,  sir,  is  no  answer;  you  shall  ac- 
company me  to  a  magistrate. 

Rash.  Be  it  so  ; — yet, — no — were  I  inclined  to  do 
as  you  would  have  me,  you  should  soon  feel  which  of 
us  had  most  reason  to  dread  (he  presence  of  a  magis- 
trate ;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  accelerate  your  fate.  Go, 
young  man,  amuse  yourself  in  your  world  of  poetical 
imaginations,  and  leave  the  business  of  life  to  those  who 
understand,  and  can  conduct  it. 

Frank.  This  tone  of  calm  insolence  shall  not  avail 
you !  the  name  we  both  bear,  never  yet  submitted  to 
insult. 

Rash.  Right !  right !  you  remind  me,  that  it  was 
dishonour'd  in  my  person ;  and  you  remind  me  also 
by  whom  ! — Think  you  I  have  forgotten  that  blow, — 
never  to  be  washed  out,  but  by  blood!  For  the  various 
times  you  have  crossed  my  path,  and  always  to  my  pre- 
judice ; — for  the  persevering  folly  with  which  you  seek 
to  traverse  schemes,  the  importance  of  which  you  nei- 
ther know,  nor  are  capable  of  estimating, — you  owe  me 
a  long  account !  and  fear  not,  there  shall  come  an  early 
day  of  reckoning. 

Frank.  Why  not  the  present?  Do  your  schemes  or 
your  safety  require  delay  ? 

Rash.  You  may  trample  on  the  harmless  worm,  but, 
pause,  ere  you  rouse  the  slumbering  venom  of  the  fold- 
ed snake. 

Frank.  I  will  not  be  trifled  with. 

Rash.  I  had  other  views  respecting  you  j  but,  enough. 
— Receive  now  the  chastisement  of  your  boyish  inso- 
lence !  (They  draw,  and  at  the  moment  their  Swords 
cross,  McGregor  rushes  forward  from  L,H.U.E.  and 
beats  down  their  Guard.) 

Camp.  Hold  !  stand  off ! 

Rash.  M'Gregor! 

Camp,  liy  the  hand  of  my  father,  the  first  man  that 
strikes,  I'll  cleave  him  to  the  brisket. — (Tofrank.) 
Think  you  to  establish  your  father's  credit  by  cutting 
your  kinsman's  throat  ?  Or  do  you  (To  Rash.)  ima- 
gine men  will  trust  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  a  great 
political  interest,  with  one  that  brawls  about  like 

B2 
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a  drunken  Gillie  ?  Nay,  never  look  grim,  or  gash  at  me, 
man! — If  you're  angry,  turn  the  buckle  of  your  belt 
behind  you  ! 

Rash.  You  presume  on  my  present  situation,  or  you 
would  hardly  dare  interfere  where  my  honour  is  con- 
cerned. 

Camp.  Presume  f — And  what  for  should  it  be  pre- 
suming? Ye  may  be  the  richer  man,  Mr.  Osbaldi- 
stone,  as  is  most  likely,  and  ye  may  be  the  more  learn- 
ed man,  which  I  dispute  not; — but  you  are  neither  a 
better  or  a  braver  man  than  myself  j — and  it  will  be 
news  to  me,  indeed,  when  I  hear  you  are  half  as  good  ! 
< — And  dare  too?  dare  ! — Hout,  tout! — much  daring 
there  is  about  it, 

Rash.  (Aside}  What  devil  brought  him  here  to 
mar  a  plan  so  well  devised  ?  I  must  lure  him  to  the 
toils. 

Camp.  What  say  you  ? 

Rash.  My  kinsman  will  acknowledge  he  forced  this 
on  me.  I'm  glad  we  were  interrupted  before  I  chas- 
tised his  insolence  too  severely  ; — the  quarrel  was  none 
of  my  seeking. 

Camp.  Well  then,  walk  with  me, — I  have  news  for 
you. 

Frank.  Pardon  me,  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  him,  till 
he  has  done  justice  to  my  father. 

Camp.  Would  you  bring  two  on  your  head  instead 
of  one? 

Frank.  Twenty  !  rather  than  again  neglect  my  duty. 

Rash.  You  hear  him,  M'Gregor  ! — Is  it  my  fault, 
that  he  rushes  on  his  fate  ?— The  warrants  are  out ! 

Camp.  Warrants  !  curses  on  all  such  instruments  ! 
the  plague  of  poor  old  Scotland  for  this  hundred  year 
— but,  come  on't  what  will,  I'll  never  consent  to  his 
being  hurt ,  that  stands  up  for  the  father  that  begot  him ! 

Rash.  Indeed ! 

Camp.  My  conscience  will  not  let  me. 

Rash.  Your  conscience  !  M'Gregor ! 

Camp.  Yes,  my  conscience,  sir ;  I  have  such  a  thing 
about  me  ; — that,  at  least,  is  one  advantage  you  cannot 

H^nn*-     f^C  °         * 


boast  of. 
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Hash.  You  forget  how  long  you  and  I  have  known 
each  other. 

Camp.  If  you  know  what  I  am,  you  know  what 
usage  made  me  what  I  am ;  and  however  you  may 
think,  I  would  not  change  with  the  proudest  of  the 
oppressors  that  have  driven  me  to  take  the  heather- 
bush  for  a  shelter.  What  you  are,  and  what  excuse 
you  have  for  being  what  you  are,  lies  between  your 
heart  and  the  long  day. 

Rash.  (Aside)  Can  McGregor  suspect  ?  — has 
M'Vittie  betrayed  ? 

Camp.  Leave  me,  I  say !  you  are  more  in  danger  from 
a  magistrate  than  he  is. — And  were  your  cause  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  he'd  find  a  way  to  warp  it !  (Frank 
has  persisted  in  not  leaving  Rashleigh,  and  is  ivith- 
held  by  Campbell.) — Take  your  way,  Rashleigh! — 
make  one  pair  of  legs  worth  two  pair  of  hands. — You 
have  done  that  before  now. 

Rash.  Cousin,  you  may  thank  this  gentleman,  if  I 
leave  any  part  of  my  debt  to  you  unpaid  !  and  I  quit 
you  now,  but  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  soon  meet  again, 
without  the  possibility  of  interruption.  [Exit,  L.H. 

Camp.  (As  Frank  struggles  to  follow.)  As  I  live 
by  bread,  you  are  as  mad  as  he  !  Would  you  follow 
the  wolf  to  his  den  !  (Pushes  frank  back.) — Come, 
come,  be  cool !  'tis  me  you  must  look  to  for  that  you 
seek  !  Keep  aloof  from  Rashleigh,  and  that  pettifog- 
ging Justice-Clerk,  Jobson  !  above  all,  from  M'Vittie  ! 
r — Make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Aberfoil : — and,  by 
the  word  of  a  M'Gregor,  I  will  not  see  you  wronged  ! 
— Remember!  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil!  (Campbell 
shakes  the  hand  of  Frank  with  great  cordiality,  and 
Exeunt,  L.H.) 

SCENE  II.— The  library  at  Osbaldistone  Hall.    (A 
knocking  heard  without.) 

Enter  Sir  FREDERICK  VERNON/ro/n  the  Panel,  L.H. 
with  haste  and  agitation. 

Sir  Fred.  I  was  not  mistaken  ; — it  is  at  the  private 
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door;  (Knocking  repeated, ,  L.H.)— Martha !  Martha! 
I  dread  the  purport  of  this  unexpected  visit  j — yet, 
what  should  I  fear  ?  Martha. 

Enter  MARTHA,  R.H. 

Martha.  I  come!  I  come!  bless  me,  I'm  all  in  a 
tremble  ! 

Sir  Fred.  Is  Diana  in  the  next  apartment  ? 

Martha.  Yes,  truly,  and  full  of  wonder  and  appre- 
hension. 

SirFred<  Haste,  and  observe  the  appearance  of  this 
person.  Question,  but  do  not  admit  him  till  I  know  his 
errand.  [Exit  Martha,  L.H.]— Can  it  be  Campbell  ? 
— Rashleigh  ? — No  !  perhaps  a  courier  from  the  Earl 
of  Mar. — My  hopes,  my  existence  hangs  upon  a  thread  ! 
either  Scotland  has  her  right  restored,  or  J  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  life  ! — Well  ? 

Re-enter  MARTHA,  with  a  Letter,  L.H. 

Martha.  A  gentleman, — a  cavalier, — a — I  know 
not  what  to  call  him ; — this,  he  said,  would  speak  for 
him. — (Giving  a  Letter,  which  Sir  Frederick  opens, 
and  reads  with  agitation.} — And  well  it  can,  for  he 
had  scarcely  breath  to  say,  "  Deliver  that !"  when  he 
put  spurs  to  his  panting  steed,  and  dashed  from  the 
wicket  as  if  he  had  seen  a  worlock  or  a  witch,  instead 
of  a  decent  looking  lassie. 

Sir  Fred.  Betrayed !  ruined !  lost ! — Desire  my 
daughter  to  attend  me.  [Exit  Martha,  R.H.] — O,  vil- 
lain !  villain  !  I  had  suspicions,  but  little  did  I  expect 
so  sudden,  so  fatal  a  confirmation  !  This  ill-advised 
confidence  in  Rashleigh  has  ruined  all.  To  yield,  or 
to  be  taken  now,  were  but  to  lay  our  heads  upon  the 
block.  But 'tis  yet  too  strong  a  cause  to  be  abandon- 
ed for  the  breath  of  a  traitor's  tale !  Promptness  and 
decision  often  restore  to  health  and  vigour,  that  jyhich 
despair  would  leave  hopelessly  to  perish : — I  must  hasten 
instantly  to  the  Highlands. — If  our  friends  there  are  as 
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weak  as  some  are  false,  but  one  course  remains ; — an 
immediate  escape  to  France. 

Enter  DIANA,  R.H. 

Diana,  Dear  sir,  what  means  this  unusual  sum- 
mons? 

Sir  Fred.  Diana,  our  perils  are  now  at  the  utmost ; 
— you  must  accompany,  and  share  them  with  me. 

Diana.  Willingly  ! 

Sir  Fred.  Contemplate  the  dangers  which  surround 
us,  with  firmness  and  resolution  !  rely  on  the  justice  of 
heaven  and  the  unshaken  constancy  of  your  own  mind. 

Diana.  I  have  been  taught  endurance,  and  will  not 
shrink  from  it.  What  I  have  borne  for  your  sake,  I 
can  bear  again ! — But  the  cause  ? — Some  political 
secret  ? 

Sir  Fred.  Yes; — which  your  late  rejection  of  Rash- 
leigh  for  a  husband,  has  induced  him  to  betray, — con- 
trary to  the  oath  by  which  he  bound  himself.  But  pre- 
pare instantly  for  your  departure. 

Diana.  Whither  to  go? 

Sir  Fred.  First  to  the  Highlands  : — I  must  endeavour 
to  see  M'Gregor : — you  shall  know  more  when  1  have 
made  my  own  arrangements. — I  will  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  your  cousin,  Francis,  if  possible;  but  the 
solemn  contractthat  has  bound  me  to  Rashleigh,  leaves 
the  convent  your  whole  and  sole  resource,  unless,  in- 
deed, you  renounce  the  creed  in  which  you  have  been 
educated. 

Diana.  Forsake  the  faith  of  my  gallant  fathers  !  I 
would  as  soon,  were  I  a  man,  forsake  their  banners 
when  the  tide  of  war  press'd  hardest,  and  turn,  like  a 
hireling  recreant,  to  join  its  enemies  !  (Sir  Frederick 
clasps  her  with  transport  to  hit  bosom,  and  exit, 
D.F.L.H .) — Yes,  when  the  gathering  cry  is  heard  upon 
the  hills,  there's  not  a  lassie  but  will  share  her  hero's 
danger,  and  thus  sing  the  praise  of  her  gallant  High  - 
landman  ; — 
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SONG.--DIANA. 

(Words  by  Burns.) 

A  Highland  Lad  my  love  was  born, 
The  Lowland  Laws  he  held  in  scorn, 
But  he  still  was  faithful  to  his  Clan, 
My  gallant  braw  John  Highlandman. 

Sing  hey  my  braw  John  Highlandman, 
Sing  ho  my  braw  John  Highlandman, 
There's  not  a  lad  in  a' the  Clan, 
Can  match  wi'  my  braw  Highlandman. 

With  his  bonnet  blue,  and  tartan  plaid, 
And  good  claymore  down  by  his  side, 
The  ladies'  heart  he  did  trepan, 
My  gallant  braw  John  ffighlandman* 

Sing  hey,  8fc.  \Exil,  R.H. 

SCENE.  III.— Interior  of  Jean  M< Alpine's  Hut, 
in  the  tillage  of  Aberfoil. —  Turf-Jire,  with 
branches  of  dry  wood. — A  Door,  composed  of 
basket-work,  in  lieu  of  plank. — Two  square 
holes,  by  way  of  Windows  ;  one  stuffed  with  a 
Plaid,  the  other  with  a  tattered  Great-coat. — 

At  an  Oak-table,  near  the  fire,  sits  Major  Gal- 
braith  of  the  Lennox  Troopers. — M( Stuart,  of 
the  Highland  Infantry,  wearing  the  Trews, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  Allan,  another 
Highlander.  In  one  corner  lies  a  Highlander 
asleep,  his  Sword  and  Target  near  him. 

M' Stuart.  Enough  !  enough  !  Galbraith.  —  I'll 
drink  my  quart  of  usquebach,  or  brandy,  with  any  man : 
but  we  have  work  in  hand,  just  now,  and  had  better 
look  to  it. 

Qalb.  Hout,  man  !  meat  and  mess  never  yet  bin- 
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dered  work  !  had  it  been  ray  directing  instead  of  this 
Rish — Rash — what's  the  Saxon's  name  ? 

M' Stuart.  Have  a  care,  Galbraith.  (Pointing  to  the 
Sleeper.}  Don't  let  the  brandy  be  too  bold  for  your 
brain. 

Galb.  I  say,  the  garrison,  and  our  troopers,  with 
Captain  Thornton's  party,  could  have  taken  Rob  Roy 
without  bringing  you  from  the  Glens  to  Aberfoil  here. 
— There's  the  hand  that  should  lay  him  on  the  green, 
and  never  ask  a  Highlander  for  help. 

Lilian.  Come,  come,  'tis  time  we  were  going. 

Galb.  Going!  why  'tis  here  Thornton  was  appointed 
to  meet  us  ;  besides,  mind  the  old  saw, — "  It's  a  bauld 
moon,  quoth  Bennygask, — another  pint,  quoth  Leslie." 
— We'll  not  start  till  we've  finished  it.  (Rises.) 

SONG*— GALBRAITH  . 

A  famous  mati  is  Robin  Hood, 

The  English,  ballad-singers'  joy ; 
Silt  Scotland  has  a  thief  as  good, — 

She  has  her  bold  Rob  Roy  ! 
A  dauntless  heart  McGregor  shews, 

And  wondrous  length  and  strength  of  arm; 
He  long  has  quell' d  his  Highland  foes, 

And  kept  his  friends  from  harm. 

Chorus.    A  famous  man,  Bfc. 

His  daring  mood  protects  him  still, 

For  this — the  robber's  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take — who  have  the  will, 

And  they  should  keep — tuho  can. 
And  while  Rob  Roy  is  free  to  rove, 

In  summer's  heat  and  winter's  snow  ; 
The  Eagle  he  is  lord  above, 

And  Rob  is  lord  below. 

Chorus.     A  famous  man,  fyc. 

*  The  words  of  this  Song  are  varied,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
set  to  Music,  from  the  first  lines  of  a  Poem  by  Wordsworth,  called 
"  Rob  Roy's  Grave." 
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JEAN  M'ALPINEW  heard  in  loud  expostulation  with 
FRANK  OSBALDISTONB  and  the  BAILIE.  The 
party  look  round  angrily,  and  then  at  each 
other  with  surprize. — The  Sleeper  raises  his 
head,  and  discovers  the  features  of  Dougal. — 
He  secures  his  Sword  and  Target,  and  resumes 
his  position  as  the  new  comers  enter,  L.H. 

Jean.  Indeed,  gentlemen,  my  house  is  taken  up  wi' 
them  that  will  not  like  to  be  intruded  on* 

Frank.  But,  my  good  woman,  we  are  dying  with 
hunger. 

Bailie.  Starving  !  Six  hours  since  I  have  tasted  a 
morsel,  except  the  rough,  tough  legs  of  an  old  moor- 
cock. 

Jean.  You'd  better  go  further  than  fare  worse. 

Bailie.  I've  other  eggs  upon  the  spit.— I'll  not  stir, 
woman. 

Jean.  Well,  well ;  a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way. 
— But  I  wash  my  hands  on't. 

Frank.  I  must  make  the  best  apology  I  can  to  your 
guests,  but  as  they  are  so  few,  I  hope  little  will  be  re- 
quired for  adding  two  more  to  their  company.  [Exit 
Jean  Ml Alpine,  L.H.] — (The  Bailie  has  turned  up  a 
meal-tub,  and  seated  himself  very  composedly  near 
the  fire.') 

Galb.  You  make  yourself  at  home,  sir  ! 

(Bailie  looks  up,) 

Frank.  We  usually  do,  sir,  (Advancing.}  when  we 
enter  a  house  of  public  entertainment. 

Bailie.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  be  angry  ; — we  are 
only  bits  of  Glasgow  bodies,  travelling  to  get  in  some 
siller. 

M' Stuart.  Did  you  not  see  by  the  white  wand  at 
the  door,  that  the  public-house  was  occupied  ? 

Frank.  The  white  wand ! — I  do  not  pretend  to  un- 
derstand the  customs  of  this  country  !  but  I  am  yet  to 
learn,  how  three  persons  should  be  entitled  to  exclude 
all  other  travellers  from  the  only  place  of  shelter  and 
refreshment  for  miles  round. 
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Bailie.  There  is  no  reason  for  it,  gentlemen ; — we 
mean  no  offence,  and  if  a  stoup  of  brandy  will  make 
up  the  quarrel — 

Galb.  Damn  your  brandy  ! 

Bailie.  That's  civil  !  you  seem  to  have  had  too  much 
already,  to  judge  by  your  manners. 

M'Stuart.  We  desire  neither  your  brandy  nor  your 
company. 

Galb.  If  ye  be  pretty  men,  draw  !  (Unsheaths  his 
Sword,  Allan  and  Frank  do  the  same.) 

Bailie.  (Starts  up.)  I  am  neither  a  pretty  man,  nor 
have  I  any  thing  to  drawj  but,  by  the  soul  of  my  fa- 
ther, the  Deacon,  I'll  not  take  a  blow  without  giving  a 
thrust ! — (Runs  to  the  fire,  and  seizes  a  red-hot  po- 
ker.)— So,  he  that  likes  it,  has  it ! 

(As  they  make  a  tilt  at  each  other,  Dougal 
starts  up,  and  darts  between  the  Bailie  and 
M'Stuart.) 

Dong.  Her  own  self  has  eaten  the  town- bread  o' 
Glasgow,  and  she'll  fight  for  Bailie  Jarvie  at  Aberfoil ; 
— troth,  will  she  ! 

Allan.  Hold !  hold  !  the  quarrel's  not  mortal, — 
and  the  gentlemen  have  given  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion. 

Bailie.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it, 

Galb.  Well  well,  as  the  gentlemen  have  shewn  them- 
selves men  of  honour — 

M'Stuart.  But  saw  ever  any  body  a  decent  gentle- 
man fight  wi'  a  firebrand  before  ? — Figh  !  my  bonnie 
plaiddie  smells  like  a  singed  sheep's  head  ! 

Bailie.  Let  that  be  no  hind 'ranee  to  good  fellow- 
ship ;  there's  always  a  plaister  for  a  broken  head  : — If 
I've  burnt  your  plaiddie,  I  can  mend  it  with  a  new 
one  ; — I'm  a  weaver. 

M* Stuart.  But  the  next  time  you  fight,  let  it  be 
with  your  sword,  and  not  like  a  wild  Indian. 

Bailie.  My  conscience  !   every  man  must  do  as  he 
can : — 1  was  obliged  to  grip  at  the  first  thing  that 
offered,  and  as  I'm  a  Bailie,  I  wouldn't  wish  a  better. 
F  2 
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Galb.  Come,  fill  a  brimmer !  let's  drink,  and  agree 
like  honest  fellows  ! 

(Frank  and  Galbraith  have  paused  at  the  inter- 
ference ofDougal,who  leaves  the  Hut  during 
the  parley,  unnoticed. — Galbraith  then  turns 
to  the  Table,  after  sheathing  his  Sivord. — 
Frank  does  the  same,  and  the  Bailie  replaces 
the  Poker.) 

Bailie.  Well,  now  I  find  there's  no  hole  in  my 
wame,  I  shan't  be  the  worse  for  putting  something 
into  it. 

(Seats  himself. — Andrew  with  a  Letter  in  his 
hand,  appears  at  the  door,  L.H.  terrified  for 
fear  of  intruding. — Frank  beckons  him  for- 
ward.} 

And.  I'm  an  honest  lad,  sir, — I  would  not  part 
with  your  honour  lightly ; — but,  the — the — the — read 
that ! 

Frank.  Tis  from  Campbell  {—(Reads.)—"  There 
are  hawks  abroad,  and  1  cannot  meet  you  at  Aberfoil, 
as  intended.  The  bearer  is  faithful,  and  may  be  trust- 
ed ;  he  will  guide  you  to  a  place  where  we  shall  be 
safe,  and  free  to  look  after  certain  affairs,  in  which  I 
hope  to  be  your  guidance. 

"  ROBERT  MACGREGOR  CAMPBELL." 

— Hawks !  he  means  the  government  forces. — From 
whom  did  you  receive  this  ? 

And.  From  a  Highland  devil  wi'  red  hair — that — 
that — (Andrew  perceives  Dougal's  head  at  the  win- 
dow,  L.H.) 

Frank.  Have  the  horses  saddled,  and  be  ready  at 
a  minute's  notice.  (Dougal,  satisfied  that  the  Letter 
has  been  read,  disappears.) 

And.  De'il  be  in  my  feet  if  I  stir  a  toe's  length  fur- 
ther;— to  gang  into  Rob  Roy's  country,  is  a  mere 
tempting  ©'Providence. 

Frank.  Wait  without!  one  way  or  other  I  will  de- 
termine speedily.  [Exit  Andrew,  L.H. 
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Bailie.  Let  Glasgow  flourish ! — I'll  hear  no  language 
offensive  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  name  of 
Campbell ; — remember  the  poker. — My  conscience  ! — 
I  say,  he's  a  credit  to  the  country,  and  a  friend  to  our 
town  and  trade !  (They  all  rise.) 

Gall).  Ah  !  there'll  be  a  new  world  soon. — We  shall 
have  no  Campbells  cocking  their  bonnets  so  high,  and 
protecting  thieves  and  murderers,  to  harry  and  spoil 
better  men,  and  more  loyal  clans  ! 

Bailie.  More  loyal  clans,  I  grant  you; — but  no  bet- 
ter men. 

Galb.  No  !     (Laying  his  hand  on  his  Sword.} 

Frank.  Pray,  gentlemen,  do  not  renew  your  quar- 
rel : — in  a  few  moments  we  must  part  company. 

M'Stuart.  That's  true ;  why  should  we  make  hot 
blood  ?  But  we  are  plagued  and  harried  here,  sir,  with 
meetings,  to  put  down  Rob  Roy  !  I  have  chased  the 
M'Gregor,  sir,  like  a  red  deer; — had  him  at  bay, — 
and  still  the  Duke  of  Argyle  gives  him  shelter  ; — it's 
enough  to  make  one  mad  ! — but  I'd  give  something  to 
be  as  near  him  as  I  have  been. 

Bailie.  You'll  forgive  me  for  speaking  my  mind; — 
but  it's  my  thought,  you'd  ha'  given  the  best  button 
in  your  bonnei  to  have  been  as  far  away  from  Rob  Roy 
as  you  are  now  ! — My  conscience  !  my  hot  poker  would 
have  been  nothing  to  his  claymore. 

M'Stuart.  A  word  more  o'the  poker,  and  by  my 
soul,  I'll  make  you  eat  your  words,  and  a  handful  o'cold 
steel. — 

Frank.  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  let  us  be  all  friends 
here ;  ai\d  drink  to  all  friends  far  away. 

SONG— FRANK. 
(Words  hy  Burns.} 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to' mind  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  days  o'lang  syne  f 
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For  auld  lang  syne,  my  friends, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We' Utah'  a  cup  o' kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

Cho.     For  auld  lang  syne,  fyc, 

An'  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  friend, 

An'  gie's  a  hand  o' thine, 
An'we'lltoom  thestowp  to  friendship's  growth, 

An'  days  o'lang  syne. 

Cho.     For  auld  lang  syne,  Sfc. 

An'  surely  you'll  be  your  pint  stowp, 

An'  surely  I'll  be  mine; 
An'  we'll  tak'  a  right  glide  willy -wacht, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

Clio.     For  auld  lang  syne,  «5fe. 

(A  Drum  heard  without.} 

Enter  JEAN  M' ALPINE,  in  alarm,  L.H.D. 
Jean.  The  red  coats  !  the  red  coats  ! 

Enter  CAPTAIN  THORNTON,  L.H. 

Captt  T.  You,  sir,  I  suppose,  are  Major  Galbraith, 
of  the  squadron  of  Lennox  Militia  ?  And  these  are  the 
two  Highland  gentlemen  whom  I  was  appointed  to 
meet  in  this  place  ? 

Galb.  You  are  right,  sir;  Captain  Thornton,  I  be- 
lieve.— Will  you  take  some  refreshment  ? 

Capt.  T.  1  thank  you,  none  ;  I  am  late,  and  desi- 
rous to  make  up  time. — I  have  orders  to  search  for,  and 
arrest  two  persons  guilty  of  treasonable  practices. — Do 
these  gentlemen  belong  to  your  party  ? 

Bailie.  No,  sir ; — travellers,  sir ;  lawful  travellers  by 
sea  and  land. 
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Capt.  T.  My  instructions  are,  to  place  under  arrest, 
an  elderly,  and  a  young  person  ; — you  answer  the  de- 
scription. 

Bailie.  Me  !  take  care  what  you  say,  sir ;  take  care 
what  you  say  ! — It  shall  not  be  your  red  coat,  nor  your 
laced  hat,  that  shall  protect  you,  if  you  put  any  affront 
on  me  ! — I'll  convene  you  in  an  action  of  scandal  and 
false  imprisonment. — I'm  a  free  burgess,  and  a  magis- 
trate;— Nicol  Jarvie  is  my  name,  so  was  my  father's 
afore  me. — I'm  a  Bailie,  be  praised  for  the  honour,  and 
my  father  was  a  Deacon. 

Galb.  True  enough  ;  his  father  was  a  prick-ear'd 
cur,  and  fought  against  the  king  at  Bothwell  Brigg. 

Bailie.  My  father  paid  what  he  ought,  and  what  he 
bought,  Major  Galbraith  ; — since  I  know  you,  Major 
Galbraith  ; — and  was  an  honester  man  than  ever  stood 
upon  your  clumsy  shanks, — Major  Galbraith. 

Capt.  T.  I  have  no  time  to  attend  to  all  this.  And 
you,  sir,  what  may  be  your  name  ?  (To  Frank.} 

Frank.  Francis  Osbaldistone. 

Capt.  T.  What !  a  son  of  Sir  Hildebrand  ? 

Bailie.  No,  sir ;  son  to  a  bette*  man  : — the  great 
William  Osbaldistone,  Crane-Alley,  London,  as  Mr. 
Owen  has  it. 

Capt.  T.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  your  name  only  increases 
the  suspicions  against  you,  and  lays  me  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  demanding  your  papers. 

Frank.  I  have  none  to  surrender. 

Capt.  T.  What  is  that  now  in  your  breast  ? 

Frank.  O!  to  this  you  are  welcome; — (Giving 
it.} — yet  it  may  endanger — I  have  done  wrong. — 

(Aside.) 

Capt.  T.  JTis  confirmed !  here  I  find  you  in  writ- 
ten communication  with  the  outlawed  robber  M'Gre- 
gor, 

Galb.  Spies  of  Rob  ! 

Ml Stuart.  Strap  'em  to  the  next  tree  ! 

Bailie.  Gently,  kind  gentlemen,  I  beseech  you; — 
there's  no  haste. 

Capt.  T.  How  came  you  possess'd  of  this  ? 
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Frank.  You  will  excuse  ray  answering. 

Capt.  T.  Do  you,  sir,  know  any  thing  of  this  ? 

Bailie*  No,  by  my  soul ! 

Capt.  T.  Gentlemen,  you  are  waited  for. — (Signifi- 
cantly to  Galbraith,  Sfc.) — I'll  thank  you  to  order  two 
sentinels  to  the  door. 

[Exeunt  Galbraith,  M'Stuart,  fyc.  L.H. 

Bailie.  Sentinels  !  sentinels !  What — 

Capt.  T.  I  can  hear  no  remonstrances : — the  ser- 
vice I  am  on,  gives  me  no  time  for  idle  discus- 
sions.— Come,  sir — 

Bailie.  O,  very  well,  very  well,  sir. — You're  wel- 
come to  a  tune  on  your  own  fiddle,  but  if  I  don't 
make  you  dance  to  it  before  I've  done,  my  name's  not 
Jarvie  ! — Gude  save  us  ! — Arrest  a  Bailie  ! — a  free 
Burgess, — a  Magistrate  ! — My  conscience ! 

[Exit,  I.M.  following  Cap.  Thornton  and  Frank. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Clachan  of  AberfoiL—  The  Inn 
on  L.H. — Two  Sentinels  parading  before  the 
Door. — A  few  miserable-looking,  low-roofed 
Hovels  in  various  parts  under  the  craigs,  which 
rise  immediately  behind  them,  interspersed  with 
brush-wood,  fyc.  The  bach  of  the  Scene  ex- 
hibits the  distant  Highland  Country. — Part  of  a 
House  conspicuous  near  the  front,  on  R.H. — 
The  Soldiers  are  reposing  in  groups  ;  their  Arms 
piled  at  the  upper  end. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  THORNTON,  from  the  Inn,  R.H.U.E. 

Capt.  T.  Corporal,  make  the  men  fall  in, — these 
gentlemen  must  be  taken  with  us ; — 1  cannot  spare 
a  man  to  guard  them  here.  Is  the  serjeant  on 
the  look-out  ? 

Corp.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Capt.  T.  Come,  my  lads,  get  under  arms!  (The 
Men  put  their  Provisions  in  their  Knapsacks,  and 
sling  on  their  Canteens.) — I  cannot  be  mistaken ; — 
these  strangers  must  be  the  persons  described  by  Rash- 
leigh  Osbaldistone.  Yet  his  own  relative,  one  would 
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think,  might  have  been  overlooked.  No,  no ;  he  is 
one  that  makes  no  exceptions  !  The  self-interested 
wretch  that  would  have  first  betrayed  his  country,  and 
now  his  dearest  friends,  respects  no  tie  of  honour, 
kindred,  or  affection.  Sentinels,  bring  out  your  pri- 
soners ! 

(The  Sentinels  enter  the   Hut. — At  the  same 
instant  a  noise  heard  without ;  the  Serjeant 
and  two    Men  dragging  forward   Dougal, 
R.H.U.B.  followed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Village  ;  consisting  of  Women  and  Children, 
with  a  very  small  proportion  of  young  Soys 
and  old  Men,  evidently  infirm,  and  clad  in 
the  wildest   attire  .•   they   are  eager  for  the 
safety  of  Dougal,  and  with  difficulty  sup- 
press their  enmity  to  the  Soldiers.) 
Doug.  Oigh  !  Oigh  ! 
Serj\  Bring  him  along  ! 
People.  Oigh  !  Oigh  !  poor  Dougal ! 
Capt.  T.  Cease  this  howling,  and  let  the  man  be 
heard. 

Serj.  We  caught  this  fellow  lurking  behind  the  Inn, 
Captain  ; — he  confesses  to  have  seen  Rob  Roy  within 
half  an  hour. 

Capt.  T.  How  many  men  had  he  with  him,  fellow, 
when  you  parted  ? 

Doug.  She  cannot  just  be  sure  about  that. 
Capt.  T.  Your  life  depends  upon  your  answer. — 
How  many  rogues  had  that  outlawed  scoundrel  with 
him? 

Doug.  Not  above  half  so  many  as  there  are  here 
now. 

Capt.  T.  And  what  thieves'  errand  were  you  dis- 
patched upon  ?  (Dougal  looks  about  him,  as  beset 
with  doubt  and  difficulty .} — Speak,  rascal,  instantly! 
I'll  not  give  you  time  to  hatch  a  lie  : — what  errand  ? 

Doug.  Just  to  see  what  your  honour  and  the  red 
coats  were  doing  at  Aberfoil.  (At  this  time  Frank 
and  the  Bailie  arrive  in  front,  R.H.) 
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Bailie.  Mercy  on  us !  if  they  hav'n't  gripp'd  the 
poor  creature  Dougal.  Captain,  I'll  put  in  bail,  suffi- 
cient bail,  for  that  Dougal  creature. 

Capt.  T.  You  know  him  then !  are  interested  for  his 
safety  ? 

Bailie.  He  did  me  a  good  turn  when  I  was  sore  be- 
set, and  I— 

Capt.  T.  Mr.  Jarvie,  you  will  please  to  recollect, 
that  for  the  present  you  likewise  are  a  prisoner. 

Bailie.  I  take  you  all  to  witness  the  Captain  re- 
fuses sufficient  bail ! — the  Dougal  creature  has  a  good 
action  of  wrongous  imprisonment,  and  I'll  see  him 
righted ! 

Capt.  T.  Mr.  Jarvie,  unless  you  keep  your  opinions 
to  yourself,  I  shall  resort  to  unpleasant  measures. 

Bailie.  My  conscience ! 

(At  this  time  Rob  Roy,  in  his  Highland  dress, 
but  unarmed,  appears  in  the  back-ground, 
R.H.U.E.  and  listens  to  the  Examination  of 
Dougal.) 

Capt.  T.  Now,  my  friend,  let  us  understand  each 
other. — You  have  confess'd  yourself  a  spy,  and  should 
string  up  to  the  next  tree ; — but,  come, — if  you  will 
lead  me  and  a  small  party  to  the  place  where  you  left 
your  master,  you  shall  then  go  about  your  business, 
and  I'll  give  you  five  guineas  earnest  to  boot. 

Doug.  Oigh !  Oigh  !  she  cannot  do  that, — she'd 
rather  be  hang'd  ! 

Capt.  T.  Hanged  then  you  shall  be  ! 

Bailie.  Hanged ! — My  conscience ! 

Capt.  T.  Corporal  Cramp !  do  you  play  provost  mar- 
shall. — Away  with  him  ! 

People.    O  hone  !  O  hone ! 

(Corporal  and  Serjeant  seize  Dougal.) 

Doug.  Stop !  stop !  I'll  do  his  honour's  bidding. 

Bailie.  You  will  ?  Then  you  deserve  to  be  hanged ! — 
Away  with  him,  corporal !  Away  with  him ! 

Capt.  T.  It's  my  belief,  sir,  when  your  own  turn 
arrives,  you'll  not  be  in  so  great  a  hurry. 
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Bailie.  Me?  Mine? — I'm  a  Bailie!  my  father  was  a 
Deacon  !  would  you  hang  a  magistrate  ? — O,  my  con- 
science ! 

Doug.  You'll  not  ask  her  to  gang  further  than  just 
to  shew  you  where  the  M'Gregor  is  ? 
Capt.  T.  Not  a  step. 
Doug.  And  the  five  guineas  ? 
Capt.  T.  Here  they  are! 

Bailie.  The  Dougal  creature's  worse  than  I  thought 
him  ! — a  worldly  and  perfidious  creature  ! — My  father, 
the  Deacon,  (rest  be  with  him,  honest  man  !)  used  to 
say,  that  gold  slew  more  souls  than  the  sword  did 
bodies : — and  it's  true, — it's  true ! 

Capt.  T.  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  and  you,  Mr.  Jarvie,  if 
loyal  and  peaceable  subjects,  will  not  regret  being  de- 
tained a  few  hours,  when  it  is  essential  to  the  king's 
service; — if  otherwise,  I  need  no  excuse  for  acting 
according  to  my  duty. — (To  Dougal.)  Now,  ob- 
serve, if  you  attempt  to  deceive  me,  you  die  by  my 
hand  ! 

Bailie.  Lord  save  us ! 

(Here  two  Sentinels  place  themselves  on  each  side 
tfie  Bailie,  who  looks  at  them  with  mingled 
anger  and  dismay; — the  same  ceremony  is 
observed  with  Frank.  Dougal  leads  the 
March,  taking  an  opportunity  to  exchange  a 
glance  of  recognition  and  understanding  with 
Rob.} 

Capt.  T.  March  ! 

(Military  Music,  which  dies  away  as  the  Party 
gradually  disappear,  R.H.U.E.^ 

Enter  ROB,  L.H.U.E.  and  as  it  ceases,  RASHLEIGB 
advances  from  behind  the  Hut,  R.H. 

Rob.  Who'd  have  thought  Dougal  has  so  much  sense 
under  that  ragged  red  poll  of  his. 

Rash.  Did  he  act  then  by  your  direction  ? 
Rob.  Troth  did  he; — and  well  acted  it  was ! — he'll 
G  2 
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lead  the  Saxon  Captain  up  the  Loch  ;  but  not  a  red 
coat  will  come  back  to  tell  what  they  landed  in. 

Rash.  And  their  prisoners ; — my  cousin,  and  the 
Bailie? 

Rob.  They'll  be  safe  enough  while  Dougal's  with 
them. 

Rash.  Perhaps  not.  (Apart.) 

Rob.  Fetch  my  claymore  and  rifle,  some  of  you !  I 
must  away. 

Rash.  If  Thornton  has  been  fool  enough  to  be 
led  into  an  abuscade  : — this  opportunity  shall  not  be 
lost !  (Apart.) 

Rob.  My  dirk,  and  claymore !  I  must  attack  these 
buzzards  in  the  rear.  (A  boy  runs  into  the  Hut.) 

Rash.  A  word,  M'Gregor  !  you  told  me  your  whole 
force  was  disposed  to  watch  the  different  parties  sent 
to  surprize  you. 

Rob.  I  did  ! 

Rash.  How  then  have  you  been  able  to  provide 
so  suddenly,  for  this  unexpected  party  of  Thorn- 
ton's? 

Rob.  Look  around  you  ! 

Rash.  Well  ? 

Rob.  Think  you  any  but  old  men,  women,  and 
bairns,  would  stand  idle  when  King  James's  cause,  or 
M'Gregor's  safety  needed  them?  Ten  determined 
men  might  keep  the  pass  of  Lochard  against  a  hun- 
dred;— and  I  sent  every  man  forward,  that  had  strength 
to  wield  a  dirk  or  draw  a  trigger. 

Rash.  Indeed  ! — Move  on  then  ! 

(Rob  looks  toivards   the  direction  taken  by  the 
Soldiers; — the  Boy   returns  from   the  Hut 
with  his  Dirk  and   Claymore,  which  are  in- 
stantly match'dfrom  him  by  Rashleigh.) 
Now  !  now  !  Galbraith !  M 'Stuart ! 

(The people  shout ; — Rob,  seeing  himself  betray- 
ed, springs  upon  Rashleigh,  grips  his  stvord- 
arm,  and  wrenches  the  Dirk  frotn  him. — At 

the  same  instant*  Galbraith.  with   three   or 
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four  dismounted  Trooper  si  enter,  L.H.  and 
level  at  Rob  ; — he  pauses, — throws  Rashleigh 
from  him,  and  is  darting  off,  on  R.H.  when 
M''Stuart  meets  him  in  the  same  manner; 
and  Allan,  with  Infantry,  Jills  up  the  back- 
ground.} 

Rash.  Now,  M'Gregor,  we  meet  as  befits  us,  for  the 
n'rst  time. 

Rob.  But  not  the  last ! — Oh  villain  !  villain  !  vil- 
lain ! 

Rash.  I  should  better  have  deserved  that  reproach, 
when,  under  the  direction  of  an  able  tutor,  I  sought  to 
introduce  civil  war  into  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  coun- 
try; but  I  have  done  my  best  to  atone  for  my  errors. 
Galbraith,  let  him  be  mounted  on  the  same  horse  with 
the  strongest  trooper  of  your  squadron,  buckled  in  the 
same  belt,  and  guarded  on  every  side,  'till  he's  safe  in 
the  garrison. 

Rob.  There's  a  day  of  reckoning  at  hand  !  think 
on't ! — dream  on't! — there's  not  a  red  M'Gregor  in 
the  country,  but  this  time  forward  marks  you  for  a  trai- 
tor's doom ; — there's  a  day  to  come  ! — You  have  not 
yet  subdued  Rob  Roy  ! 
Rash.  Away  with  him  ! 


High.  4rt 


FINALE. 

HIGHLANDERS  and  SOLDERS. 
Tramp,  tramp,  o'er  moss  and  fell, 


Soldiers.) 

•rs.     M'Gregor' s  ~) 

>  found, 


Highlanders.     McGregor's  "| 


Soldiers.  The  Robber's)  * 

bound. 


Highlanders.    McGregor's  ^ 


Soldiers.  The  Traitor  s) 

And  ivailing  Clans  shall  hear  hi$  knell; — 
Whose  battle  cry, 
Was  "  win  or  die  !  " 
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SOLO— KATTY. 

Guardian  spirits  o/  the  brave, 
Freedom  grant,  the  Chieftain  save  ! 

Full  Cho.     Tramp,  tramp,  fyc. 

[Exeunt,  L.H, 

END    OF    ACT    II. 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I. — A  romantic  pass,  bordering  the  Lock. 
— On  each  side,  precipitous  rocks. — A  track, 
ivinding  along  the  water's  edge,  under  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  seen  in  the  perspective. 

CAPTAIN  THORNTON 's  Party  march  in,  R.H. — FRANK, 
BAILIE  JARVIE,  DOUGAL,  Sfc. 

Capt  T.  Halt !  front !  now,  sir,  you  wish  to  speak 
with  me. 

Bailie.  Yes,  Captain,  I  crave  that  liberty  ;  and,  for 
the  sake  of  all  concern'd,  I'm  sorry  you  did  not  grant 
it  a  full  half  hour  gone  by ;  but  it's  my  sincere  advice, 
for  the  sake  of  your  friends  in  general,  and  myself  in 
particular,  that  you  make  the  best  of  your  way  back 
again  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  if  you  do  not,  by  the  hand 
o'my  body,  there  is'nt  one  of  us  will  go  home  to  tell 
the  tale. 

Capt.  T.  Make  yourself  easy,  sir. 

Bailie.  Easy  !  I  can't,  sir  : — he'll  have  us  all  but- 
cher'd. — (Apart.) 

Capt.  T.  As  you  are  friends  of  the  government,  gen- 
tlemen, you  will  be  happy  to  learn,  that  it  is  impossible 
this  gang  of  ruffians  can  escape  the  measures  now 
taken  to  suppress  them.  Various  strong  parties  from 
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the  garrison,  secure  the  hills  in  different  parts  :  three 
hundred  Highlanders  are  in  possession  of  the  upper; 
while  Major  Galbraith  and  his  troopers,  occupy  the 
lower  passes  of  this  country. 

Bailie.  Ah  !  that  sounds  all  very  well ; — but,  in  the 
first  place,  there's  more  brandy  than  brains  in  Major 
Galbraith ;  in  the  next,  I  would't  have  you  place  too 
much  confidence  in  the  Highlanders.  Hawks  won't 
pick  out  hawks'  eyes.  They  may  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, and  give  each  other  a  stab  with  a  dirk,  or 
a  slash  with  a  claymore  now  and  then  ;  but  take  my 
word  for't,  they  are  sure  to  join  in  the  long  run, 
against  all  folks  that  wear  breeches  on  their  hinder 
ends,  and  have  got  purses  in  their  pockets. 

Capt.  T.  (Suddenly  turning  to  Dougal.}  The 
route  you  have  led  us  is  dangerous,  and  therefore  sus. 
picious. 

Doug.  Dougal  didn't  make  the  road; — if  gentle- 
man's would  travel  better  ways,  they  should  have  staid 
at  Glasgow. 

Bailie.  That  they  should  indeed  ! 

Doug.  Your  honour  can't  expect  to  take  the  red 
Gregarach  without  some  danger. 

Bailie.  The  Dougal  creature's  right  again. 

Capt.  T.  You  dog,  if  you  have  deceived  me,  I'll 
blow  your  brains  out  on  the  spot. — Your  caution,  sir, 
shall  not  go  unregarded;1 — (To  Bailie.} — but  we  must 
proceed. 

Bailie.  Proceed  ! — My  conscience  ! — there's  some- 
thing devilish  hard  in  being  obliged  to  risk  one's  life  in 
a  quarrel  with  which  we  have  no  concern. 

Frank.  I  sincerely  grieve,  that  your  kindness  for 
me  has  led  you  into  perils,  in  a  cause  which  is  now  so 
hopeless ! 

Bailie.  We  may  shake  hands  on't !  Your  troubles 
will  soon  be  over,  and  I  shall  slumber  with  my  father, 
the  Deacon. 

Capt*  T.  Now  my  lads,  forward ! 

HELEN  M'GREGOR  appears  on  the  point  of  a  pro- 
jecting Rock,  R.H.S.K.  with  Claymore  and  Tar- 
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get,  a  brace  of  Pistols  in  her  belt,  and  wearing 
a  man's  bonnet  and  Tartan  Plaid. 

Helen.  Hold  there  ! — Stand  !  (Captain  Thornton 
starts;  the  /Soldiers,  who  have  made  a  step  forward, 
instantly  regain  their  position.} — Tell  me  what  you 
seek  in  the  country  of  the  M'Gregor  ? 

Bailie.  By  the  soul  of  my  father,  it's  Rob's  wife, 
Helen!  there'll  be 'broken  heads  among  us  in  three 
minutes. 

Helen.  Answer  me !  what  is  it  you  seek  ? 
Capt.  T.  The  outlaw  rebel,  McGregor  Campbell. — 
Offer  no  vain  resistance,  and  assure  yourself  of  kind 
treatment.     We  make  no  war  on  women. 

Helen.  Ay,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  tender  mer- 
cies!  Ye  have  left  me  neither  name,  nor  fame;  my 
mother's  bones  will  shrink  in  their  grave  when  mine 
are  laid  beside  them  1  Ye  have  left  me  neither  house 
norhold — blanket  nor  bedding — cattle  to  feed,  or  flocks 
to  clothe  us ; — you  have  taken  from  us  all — all !  the 
very  name  of  our  ancestors  you  have  taken  from  us, 
and  now  you  come  for  our  lives  ! 

Capt  T.  I  seek  no  man's  life,  nor  would  I  rashly  lose 
my  own. 

Bailie.  Nor  I,  mine  ! 

Cap.  T.  You  have  therefore  nothing  to  fear ;  but 
should  there  be  any  with  you,  hardy  enough  to  offer 
unavailing  resistance,  their  own  bloods  be  on  their  own 
heads ; — A  hundred  guineas  for  Rob  Roy  ! 
Helen.  Fire  ! 
Capt.  T.  Forward ! 

(The  heads  of  the  Highlanders  appear  above 
the  Rocks : — A  volley  is  fired,  as  Helen  dis- 
appears.— The  first  party  of  Soldiers,  led  on 
by  a  Serjeant,  return  it,  and  rush  forward. 
— The  Bailie  at  the  first  discharge  starts  for- 
ward in  great  alarm,  and  scrambles  up  a  rock, 
L.H.S.E. — Dougal  at  the  same  instant  attacks 
Captain  Thornton,  drives  him  up  the  Pass, 
an  then  ascends  the  Rock  to  assist  the  Bailie, 
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amidst  a  scattered  and  occasional fire. — The 
Drum  and  the  Bugle  heard  incessantly. — As 
the   tumult  subsides  in  the   distance,  Frank 
Osbaldistone  advances.} 
Frank.  The  contest   has  terminated;  and,   I  fear, 

fatally  for  the  assailants ;  but  where  is  my  poor  friend  ? 

I  saw  him    in  a  situation  of  imminent  danger,  but  I 

trust  no  random  shot  has  confirmed  his    melancholy 

prophecy. 

Enter  the  BAILIE,  L.H.S.E.  greatly  disordered  ;   the 
skirts  of  his  coat  torn  off,  and  ragged. 

Bailie.  My  conscience  ! 

Frank.  Somewhat  damaged,  I  perceive;  but  I 
heartily  rejoice  the  case  is  no  worse. 

Bailie.  Thank  you,  thank  you  !  the  case  is  nothing 
to  boast  of; — they  say,  a  friend  sticks  as  close  as  a 
blister  ; — I  wish  I  had  found  it  so. — (Putting  himself 
to  rights.} — When  I  came  up  to  this  cursed  country, — 
forgive  me  for  swearing ! — on  no  one's  errand  but 
yours,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  d'ye  think  it  was  fair,  when 
my  foot  slipped,  and  I  hung  by  the  loins  to  the  branch 
of  a  ragged  thorn,  to  leave  me  dangling,  like  the  sign 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  over  the  door  of  a  Mercer's 
shop,  on  Ludgate-Hill  ? — D'ye  think  it  was  kind,  I 
say,  to  let  me  be  shot  at  like  a  regimental  target,  set 
up  for  ball-practice,  and  never  once  try  to  help  me 
down  ? 

Frank.  My  good  sir,  recollect  the  impossibility  of 
my  affording  you  relief,  without  assistance. — How 
were  you  able  to  extricate  yourself  ? 

Bailie.  Me  extricate  !  I  should  have  hung  there  a 
twelvemonth,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Dougal  crea- 
ture ;  he  cut  off  the  tails  o'my  coat,  and  clapped  me 
on  my  legs  again,  as  clean  as  if  I  had  never  been  off 
them.  But  what  a  good  thing  broad  cloth  is  !  If  my 
garments  had  been  made  of  a  rotten  French  camblet 
now,  'twad  a  screaded  like  an  old  rag  with  such  a 
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weight  as  mine ;  whereas  I  bobbed  and  swung  yonder, 
as  safe  as  a  bale  of  goods  at  the  Salt-market ! 

Frank.  And  where  is  Dougal  now  ? 

Bailie.  Following  your  example,  and  taking  good 
care  of  himself. — He  warned  me  to  keep  clear  of  that 
amiable  lady  we  saw  just  now  :  and  troth  he's  right 
there  again  ;  for  Rob  himself  stands  in  awe  of  her, 
when  her  blood's  up. 

Frank.  Do  you  know  her  ? 

Bailie.  A  devilish  deal  too  well ;  but  its  long  since 
we've  met,  and  its  odds  if  she'll  remember  me. 

Two  or  three  HIGHLANDERS  rush  forward,  L.B. — 
Do  UG  AL  following. 

1st.  High.  More  Saxons  !  whiz  a  brace  o'ball  thro' 
'em. 

2d.  High.  Three  inches  o'cold  steel  ! 

Doug.  (In  Centre.)  Haud,  haud !  they're  friends  to 
the  Gregarach. 

Bailie.  Yes  !  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  I'm  a  M'Gre- 
gor  ! — We're  both  M'Gregors. 

HELEN,  followed  by   her  Party,  advances  down  the 
Pass,  R.H.U.K.  to  a  March. 

Helen.  Englishmen,  and  without  arms ;  that's 
strange,  where  there  is  a  M'Gregor  to  hunt  and 
slay. 

Bailie.  (Hesitating.)  I — I  am  ver.y  happy, — ex- 
ceeding happy — to  have  this  joyful  opportunity — a- 
hem ! — this  joyful  occasion  of  wishing  my  kinsman 
Robin's  wife — a — a — (She  looks  at  him  with  great 
contempt.^ — a  good  morning ! 

Helen,  h  it  so? 

Bailie.  You  have  forgotten  me,  Mrs.  Helen  Camp- 
bell; but — 

Helen.  How !  Campbell !  my  foot's  upon  my  native 
heath,  and  my  name  is  M'Gregor. 
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Bailie.  Mrs.  M'Gregor,  I  beg  pardon  : — I  would 
crave  the  liberty  of  a  kinsman,  ro  salute  you. 

Helen.  What  fellow  art  thou,  that  dare  claim  kin- 
dred with  our  clan,  yet  neither  wear  its  dress  or  speak 
its  language? — Who  are  you,  that  have  the  tongue 
and  habit  of  the  hound,  yet  seek  to  shelter  with  the 
deer? 

Bailie.  Why,  my  mother,  Elspeth  Macfarlane, 
was  the  wife  of  my  father,  Nicol  Jarvie; — she  was 
the  daughter  of  Parline  Macfarlane,  and  Maggy  Mac- 
farlane married  Duncan  M'Nab,  who  stood  in  the 
fourth  degree — 

Helen.  And  doth  the  stream  of  rushing  water  ac- 
knowledge any  relation  with  the  portion  that's  with- 
drawn from  it  for  the  mean  domestic  use  of  those  that 
dwell  upon  its  banks  ? 

Bailie.  Perhaps  not;  but  when  the  summer's  sun 
has  dried  up  the  brook,  it  would  fain  have  that  portion 
back  again.  I  know  you  hold  us  Glasgow  people 
cheap  ;  but,  lord  help  you,  think  what  a  figure  I  should 
cut  with  my  poor  bare  thighs  in  a  kilt,  and  gartered 
below  knee. — My  conscience  ! — I  have  been  service- 
able to  Rob  as  I  am,  and  might  be  more  so,  if  he'd 
leave  his  evil  ways,  and  not  disturb  the  king's  peace. 

Helen.  Yes,  you,  and  such  as  you,  would  have  us 
hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water.  You'd  have 
us  find  cattle  for  your  banquets,  and  subjects  for  your 
laws  to  oppress,  and  trample  on  ;  but  now  we  are  free 
— free  by  the  very  act  which  left  us  neither  house  nor 
hearth,  food  or  covering  ;^-which  has  bereaved  us  of 
all, — all  but  vengeance ! 

Bailie.  Don't  speak  of  vengeance  ! 

Helen.  I  will  speak  on't.  I  will  perform  it : — I  will 
carry  on  this  day's  work  by  a  deed  that  shall  break  all 
bonds  between  McGregor  and  the  Lowlanders. — Here! 
Allan,  Dougal,  bind  these  Sassenachs  neck  and  heels, 
and  throw  them  into  the  Highland  Loch,  to  seek  for 
their  Highland  kinsfolk ! 

Bailie.  My  conscience !  Lord  help  us  ! 

Doug.  To  be  sure,  her  pleasure  should  be  done. 
n  2 
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Bailie.  Nay,  nay. 

Doug.  But  they  are  friends  of  the  Chief,  as  I  can 
testify,  and  came  on  his  assurance  of  welcome  and 
safety. 

Helen.  Dog  !  do  you  dispute  my  commands  !  should 
I  order  you  to  tear  out  their  hearts,  and  place  them  in  each 
other's  breasts,  to  see  which  there  could  best  plot  trea- 
son against  M'Gregor, — would  you  dispute  my  orders  ? 
(Distant  voices  are  heard,  L.H.  singing  the  burthen  of 
the  Lament.) — Hark !  Hark  !  what  means  that  strain  ? 
(An  emotion  of  alarm  visible  in  the  Highland  group. 
— Helen  becomes  more  agitated  as  the  sounds  ap- 
proach.}— Why  is  this?  Why  a  lament  in  the  moment 
of  victory? 

Enter  ROBERT,  HAMISH,  and  a  Party  of  Highlanders, 
ivith  Allaster  the  Minstrel,  L.H, 

Robert,  Hamish,  Where's  the  M'Gregor  ?  Where's  your 
father?  (The young  Men  intimate  his  Captivity.) — 
Ah  !  Prisoner  1  taken  prisoner  !  then  McGregor  dies  ! 
— Cowards,  did  I  nurse  you  for  this,  that  you  should 
spare  your  blood  on  your  father's  enemies  ; — that  you 
should  see  him  prisoner,  and  come  back  to  tell  it ! — 
(Suddenly  to  Frank.)  Your  name  is  Osbaldistone  ? 

Frank.  It  is. 

Helen.  Rashleigh  ?  (Presenting,  a  Pistol.) 

Frank.  No ;  Francis. 

Helen.  That  word  has  saved  you. 

(Puts  the  Pistol  in  her  belt.) 

Frank.  Rashleigh  is  my  cousin  ;  but,  for  what  cause 
I  am  unable  to  divine,  he  is  my  bitterest  enemy. 

Helen.  I'll  tell  you  the  cause.  You  have  uncon- 
sciously thwarted  him  in  love  and  in  ambition.  He 
robbed  your  father's  house  of  government  papers,  to 
aid  a  cause  which  he  has  this  day  deserted,  and  by  his 
treachery  has  my  husband  fallen.  Dare  you  carry  a 
message  to  these  blood-hounds,  from  the  wife  of  your 
friend  ? 
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Frank.  I  am  ready  to  set  out  immediately. 

Bailie.  So  am  I. 

Helen.  No,  you  must  remain,  I  have  further  occa- 
sion for  you. — Bring  forth  the  Saxon  captain  ! 

Frank.  You  will  be  pleased  to  understand,  that  I 
came  into  this  country  on  your  husband's  invitation, 
and  his  assurance  of  aid  in  the  recovery  of  those  papers 
you  have  just  now  mentioned;  and  my  companion, 
Mr.  Jarvie,  accompanied  me  on  the  same  errand. 

Bailie.  And  I  wish  Mr.  Jarvie's  boots  had  been  full 
of  boiling- water,  when  he  drew  them  on  for  such  a 
damnable  purpose. 

Helen.  Sons,  you  may  read  your  father  in  what  this 
young  man  tells  us, — wise  only  when  the  bonnet's  on. 
his  head,  and  the  sword  is  in  his  hand.  He  never  ex- 
changes the  tartan  for  the  broad  cloth,  but  he  runs 
himself  into  the  miserable  intrigues  of  the  Lowlanders, 
and  becomes  again  their  agent,  their  tool,  their  slave  ! 
(Captain  Thornton  is  led  on,  L.H.U.E.) — But  enough 
of  this.  Now  mark  well  my  message.— If  they  injure 
a  hair  of  the  McGregor's  head, — if  they  do  not  set  him 
at  liberty  within  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  I  will  send 
them  back  their  Saxon  captain,  and  this  Glasgow 
Bailie,  each  bundled  in  a  plaid,  and  chopped  into 
as  many  pieces,  as  there  are  cheeks  in  the  tartan. 

Bailie.  Nay,  nay,  I  beseech  you  send  no  such 
message. 

Capt.  T.  (L.H.)  Tell  the  commanding  officer  to  do 
his  duty,  sir  1  If  I  have  been  deceived  by  these  artful 
savages,  I  know  how  to  die  for  my  error,  without  dis- 
gracing the  king  I  serve,  of  the  country  that  gave  me 
birth.  Bid  him  not  waste  a  thought  on  me.  I  am 
only  sorry  for  the  poor  fellows  who  have  fallen  into 
such  butcherly  hands. 

Bailie.  Whist !  are  you  weary  o'your  life  ?  O,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone  !  you'll  give  my  service,  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie's  service,  a  merchant  and  a  magistrate  o'  Glas- 
gow, and  tell  them  there  are  some  honest  men  here  in 
great  trouble,  and  like  to  come  to  more  j  and  the  very 
best  thing  they  can  do  for  the  good  of  all  parties,  is 
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just  to  let  Rob  loose  again,   and  make  no  more  stir 
about  it. 

Helen.  Remember  my  injunctions  ;  for,  as  sure  as 
that  sun  shall  sink  beneath  the  mountain,  my  words 
shall  be  fulfilled.  If  I  wail,  others  shall  wail  with 
me  ; — there's  not  a  Lady  in  the  Lennox,  but  shall  cry 
theCoron  achfor  them  she  will  be  loth  to  lose; — there's 
not  a  farmer  but  shall  sing,  "  Weel  awa','5  over  a  burnt 
barn-yard  and  an  empty  byre ; — there's  not  a  Laird 
shall  lay  his  head  on  the  pillow  at  night,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  being  a  live  man  in  the  morning. — Conduct 
him  on  his  way.  (She  "signs  to  one  of  her  people. — 
The  Bailie  takes  leave  of  Frank,  and  he  departs, 
L.H.) — Now,  Allaster,  the  Lament  !  the  Lament ! 

LAMENT. 

O  hone  a  rie  !  O  hone  a  rie  ! 
Before  the  sun  has  sunk  to  rest, 
The  turf  will  lie  upon  his  breast. 

O  hone  a  rie  !  $c. 
The  pride  of  all  our  line  deplore, 
Brave  M'  Gregor  is  no  more  ! 

O  hone  a  rie  !  $c. 

(She  sinks  in    grief  upon  the  Hock  in  front 
R.H.S.B.     The  Highlanders  droop  their  heads', 
and  lean  on  their  Arms,  while  the  Lament  is 
sung  ; — at  the  close.) 
Bob.  (Heard  Without,  L.H.)  Gregarach  ! 

DOUGAL  rushes  in,  L.H, 
Doug.  Rob  !   Rob  Roy ! 

ROB  ROY  follows*  and  is  received  in  the  arms  of 
HELEN,  with  a  wild  and  exulting  shout  from 
the  Highland  Party.— The  BAILIB  exhilarated 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  joy  from  the  deepest  des- 
pondency. 
Helen.  M'Gregor  I—husband  !—  life  ! 
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Bailie.  But  how  !  how  did  you  slip  their  clutches, 
Rob? 

Rob.  Passing  the  ford  of  Avondow,  Ewan,  of  Brig- 
lands,  cut  the  belt  that  bound  us;  and  I  duck'd,  and 
dived  down  the  river,  where  not  one  trooper  in  a  thou- 
sand would  have  dared  follow  me. 

Helen.  And  how  fell  you  within  their  grasp  ? 

Rob.  By  him,  who  has  placed  a  brand  where  he 
swore  to  plant  the  olive;  —  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone. 
But  were  he  the  last  and  best  of  his  name,  may  the  fiend 
keep  me,  when  next  we  meet,  if  this  good  blade  and 
his  igfct's  blood  are  not  well  acquainted. 

•  Well,  there  are  as  many  slips  between  the 
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throimd  the  gallovuMfc*  there  are  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip,  —  I'm  likfl    lid  man  restored  to  life  ! 
Rob.  Drink,  lads,  ^(Pf  and  be  blythe  ! 

(Dougal  passes  about  Horn  Cups  and  Cans  ;  — 
t  he  Music  strikes.  —  The  Bailie  shakes  hands 
with  Rob,  who  pledges  him  with  cordiality.  — 
The  Group  form  themselves,  and  dance  the 
Highland  Fling,  during  the  Chorus.  —  The 
Bailie,  enraptured  at  his  escape  from  danger, 
joins  the  Dancers.) 

CHORUS  AND  DANCE. 

Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch, 
Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch, 

We  can  be 

As  blythe  as  she, 

Dancing  now  the  Highland  walloch  ; 
Drink  and  dance,  and  sing  wi'  glee, 

Joy  can  never  rnak  us  weary  ; 
Rob  isfrae  the  sodgerfree, 

And  Helen  she  has  fand  her  dearie  ! 
Roy',  Wife,  fyc. 

(Scene  closes  them  in.) 
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SCENE  II.  —  Wild  Scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberfoil. 

Enter  FRANK  OSBALDISTONB.  L.H. 

Frank.  I  fear  I  have  dismissed  my  guide  too  early. 
Every  step  I  have  taken  siijpe  his  departure,  renders 
my  way  to  Aberfoil  more  intricate.  The  twilight 
darkens  rapidly,  and  each  succeeding  moment  the  sur- 
rounding objects  wear  a  different  feature,  changeful  as 
my  fortunes. 

SONG.—  FRANK. 


O!  life  is  like  a 

Blooming  but 
O  love  is  like  an 

Tears  and  smiles  together. 
And  hope  is  but  a  vapour  light, 

The  lover's  worst  deceiver  $ 
Before  him  now  it  dances  bright, 

And  now,  'tis  gone  for  ever  ! 

Ojoy  is  but  a  passing  ray, 

Lovers'  hearts  beguiling  ! 
A  gleam  that  cheers  a  winter's  day, 

Just  a  moment  smiling  ; 
But  tho*  in  hopeless  dark  despair, 

The  thread  of  life  may  sever, 
Yet  while  it  beats,  dear  maid,  I  swear, 

My  heart  is  thine  for  ever  I 

Enter  SIR  FREDERICK  and  DIANA  VERNON,  R.H. 
are  muffledin  Horsemen's  Cloaks. 

Sir  Fred.  Soho  !  Friend,  whither  go  you  ? 

Frank.  To  Aberfoil  ;  can  you  direct  me  ? 

Sir  Fred.  Turn  the  projecting  rock  on  your  left, 
and  the  village  lies  before  you.  (Crosses  to  L.H.) 

Frank.  1  thank  you  ;  in  return,  let  me  advise,  if  you 
travel  northward,  to  wait  till  the  passes  are  open  ;  — 
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there  has  been  some  disturbance  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Sir  Fred.  We  have  heard  so ; — the  soldiers  had  the 
worst,  had  they  not  ? 

Frank.  Yes  ;  but  in  another  quarter,  the  Outlaw, 
called  Rob  Roy,  has  been  captured. 

Sir  Fred.  Know  you  not,  Rob  Roy  has  again 
escaped  ? 

Frank.  Escaped!  I  rejoice  to  hear  it!  that  circum- 
stance will  at  once  secure  a  friend  of  mine  from  danger, 
and  prevent  my  being  detained  by  a  commission  with 
which  I  was  entrusted  in  his  behalf. 

Sir  Fred.  Who  are  you  ?  What  is  your  name  ? 

Frank.  My  name  can  be  of  little  consequence  to 
an  utter  s^anger. 

Diana,  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone  should  not  sing 
his  favourite  airs,  when  he  wishes  to  remain  concealed. 

Frank.  Miss  Vernon !  at  such  an  hour,  in  such  a 
lawless  country  ! 

Sir  Fred.  Now,  Diana,  give  your  cousin  his  pro- 
perty, and  waste  no  further  time. 

Diana.  But  a  moment,  sir;  but  one  moment,  to 
say  farewell. 

Sir  Fred.  Remember,  'tis  your  last.         [Exit,  L.H. 

Frank.  Our  last ! 

Diana.  Yes,  dear  Frank  ;  there  is  a  gulph  between 
us ;  a  gulph  of  absolute  perdition. — Where  we  go, 
you  must  not  follow.— What  we  do,  you  must  not  share 
in.  Take  from  my  hand  these  eventful  papers  ; — poor 
Scotland  has  lost  her  freedom,  but  your  father's  credit 
will  at  least  be  restored. 

Frank.  And  is  there  no  way  in  which  I  may  be 
allowed  to  shew  my  gratitude  ? 

Diana.  Alas  !  none !  adieu  !  be  happy ! 

SONG.— DIANA. 

Forlorn  and  broken-hearted, 

I  weep  my  last  adieu  ! 
And  sigh  o'er  joy  departed, 

That  time  can  ne'er  renew. 
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Farewell!  my  love,  1  leave  thee, 

For  some  far  distant  shore  ; 
Let  no  fond  hope  deceive  thee, — 

We  party  to  meet  no  more! 

Tho'  grief  may  long  oppress  thee, 

Your  love  Til  ne'er  resign  ; 
My  latest  sigh  shall  bless  thee, 
My  last  sad  tear  be  thine  ! 

Farewell!  my  love,  fyc. 
[Exeunt ;  Diana.  L.H.  Frank,  R.H. 

SCENE  III.— Jean  M'Alpine's  Hut. 

BAILIK  JARVIB  discovered  at  the  Tabley   R.H. 

Bailie.  Well,  after  the  fatigue  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  suffer  this  blessed  day,  a  cup  o'brandy  does  no 
harm.  My  cousin  Rob  is  bringing  up  his  family  to  an 
ill  end :  and  as  for  my  cousin  Helen !  My  conscience ! 
(Drinks.)  Thank  Heaven,  1  shall  soon  leave  this  dole- 
ful country. 

Enter  ROB  ROY,   L.H.  (He  sits  down  opposite  to  the 
Bailie.} 

— Rob  again  !  why,  the  man's  like  a  bogle,  a  ghost ! 

Roh.  'Twas  business  that  made  me  follow  you  so 
quickly,  Bailie,  and  business  waits  for  no  man; — 
there  is  the  payment  I  promised  you. — Never  say  a 
Highlander  belied  his  word. 

Bailie.  You're  an  honest  man,  Rob  ; — that  is,  you've 
a  sort  of  honesty, — a  kind  of — Rob  you're  an  honest 
rogue. 

Rob.  Come,  come,  take  your  money,  and  your  cup, 
and  say  no  more  about  it. 

Bailie.  Well,  here's  your  health,  and  my  cousin 
Helen's,  and  your  two  hopeful  sons,  of  whom  more 
anon.  (Drinks.)  As  to  Helen,  her  reception  of  me  this 
blessed  day,  was  the  north  side  of  friendly,  that  I  must 
say. 
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Rob.  Say  nothing  of  her,  but  what  is  befitting  a 
friend  to  say,  and  her  husband  to  hear. 

Bailie.  Well,  well,  we'll  let  that  flea  stick  by  the 
wa';  but  I  must  tell  you,  that  your  sons  are  as  igno- 
rant as  the  very  cattle  you  used  to  drive  to  market. 

Hob,  And  where  was  I  to  get  them  teachers  ?  Would 
you  have  me  put  on  the  College-gate  of  Glasgow, 
"Wanted  a  Tutor  for  the  Children  of  Rob  Roy,  the 
Outlaw?" 

Bailie.  Why,  not  exactly;  but  you  might  have 
taught  them  something. 

Rob.  I  have. — Hamish  can  bring  down  a  black  cock 
on  the  wing,  with  a  single  bullet ;  and  his  brother 
drive  a  dirk  thro'  a  two-inch  deal  board. 

Bailie.  So  much  the  worse ;  but  I  have  been  think- 
ing, Rob,  to  take  them  'prentices ;  (Rob  starts  an- 
grily.) and  I'll  give  you  back  your  two  hundred  pound, 
for  the  satisfaction. 

Rob.  What ! — a  hundred  thousand  devils  ! — the 
sons  of  Mf  Gregor,  weavers !  I'd  sooner  see  every  loom 
in  Glasgow,  beams,  traddles,  and  shuttles,  burnt  first 
in  hell  fire  ! 

Bailie.  My  conscience  ! — well,  you  needn't  grip 
your  dirk,  as  though  you  were  going  to  drive  it  through 
me  :  I  am  not  a  two-inch  deal  board. 

Rob.  Give  me  your  hand. — You  mean  well,  but  you 
press  over  hard  on  my  temper.  Consider  what  I  have 
been,  and  what  I  am  become  ;  above  all,  consider  that 
which  has  forced  me  to  become  what  I  am. 

Enter  FRANCIS  OSBALDISTONB,  L.H. 

Frank.  Ah !  M'Gregor,  and  Mr.  Jarvie, — both 
safe  ! 

Rob.  Ay,  and  like  to  keep  so; — the  worst  hour  is 
past. 

Bailie,  tt  has  left  behind  it  plenty  of  sore  bones  ; 
but  a  man  mustn't  expect  to  carry  the  comforts  of  the 
Salt-market  at  his  tail,  when  he  comes  visiting_1iis 
Highland  kinsfolk. 

I  2 
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Rob.  (Aside  to  Frank.}  Your  father  is  now  in 
Glasgow ;  send  the  packet  to  him,  by  Mr.  Jarvie. 

Frank.  My  father  ! — How  knew  you  this  ? 

Rob.  Dispatch  your  business,  and  follow  me. — You 
shall  see  the  moonlight  on  the  mountain. — You  shall 
hear — 

Bailie.  What? 

Rob.  The  night-bird  scream ! — Will  you  listen  to  her 
bodings  ; — now  the  mist  is  on  the  brae,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Gregarach  walks  ! — but  I  forget !  you  mean 

kindly.  —  Farewell,   Cousin ;  —  farewell  j (Shakes 

hands  with  the  Bailie,  ivho  is  much  affected.)  I  would 
speak  with  you  alone  ; — follow  me  towards  the  Loch. 
[Exit,  L.B.  making  a  sign  of  dispatch  to  Frank. 

Bailie.  What  did  Rob  say? 

Frank.  Something  concerning  these  papers. 

Bailie.  Ey  !— Papers  !  why,  by  the  son  of  my  fa- 
ther, Rob  is  an  honest ! — Stay  !  (Frank  tears  open  the 
Packet.} — Here's  Mr.  Owen's  list, — "Catch  'em  and 
Whittington  706,"  delightful  !— "  Pollock  and  Peel- 
man  2— 8— 7,"— Exact :— «  Grubb  and  Grinder" — 
right  to  a  fraction  !  Lord  save  us,  what's  this  ?  "  Will 
of  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone,  in  favour  of  his 
nephew,  Francis  ?" — My  conscience  ! 

Frank.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Bailie.  True,  as  I'm  a  Bailie  ! 

Frank.  This  then,  was  the  cause  of  Rashleigh's 
unrelenting  hatred. 

Bailie.  No  matter, — we've  got  the  stuff,  praise  be 
blest!  We've  got  the  stuff! 

Frank.  Mr.  Jarvie,  I  entrust  these  documents  to 
your  care,  as,  henceforward,  the  sole  Agent  of  my  fa- 
ther's concerns  in  Scotland.  Take  some  repose,  and 
set  forward  early. 

Bailie.  Sole  agent !  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  (Bowing.}  I'll 
not  affect  to  disclaim  having  done  my  best  to  deserve 
the  favours  of  my  friends  in  Crane  Alley,  London ;  or, 
that  the  recompense  will  not  be  highly  advantageous  to 
Nicol  Jarvie,  merchant  and  magistrate,  of  the  Salt- 
market  in  Glasgow, — but,  I  trust,  you'll  say  as  little 
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as  need  be,  of  our  pranks  here  among  the  hills; — the 
members  of  the  Town  Council  mightn't  think  it  cre- 
ditable, for  one  of  their  body  to  fight  with  a  red-hot 
poker,  or  to  hang  dangling  like  an  old  scarecrow,  over 
a  potatoe  garden.- 

Frank.  Fear  nothing,  sir,  on  that  score.  Your 
kindness  deserves,  and  shall  receive  every  expression  of 
the  most  grateful  sentiments  ;  but  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  lose  no  time  in  returning  home. 

Bailie*  That  you  may  swear ;  and  the  next  time 
you  catch  me  out  o'hearing  o'St.  Mungo's  bells,  may 
Rob  Roy  sleep  with  his  ancestors,  and  I — marry  his 
widow  ! — My  conscience  ! 

[Exeunt ;  Frank t  L.H.  Bailie,  R.H. 

SCENE  IV.— Distant  view  of    the  Banks  of  the 
Loch. 

Enter  RASH  LEIGH  and  JOBSON,  L.H,  in  great  alarm. 

Rash.  Am  I  ever  to  be  pestered  with  these  coward 
fears  ? 

Job.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir  !  if  you  kill  me  I  must 
speak.  Except  our  own  people,  we  are  entirely  un- 
supported ;  the  government  forces  are  all  withdrawn. 

Rash.  Poh !  for  that   very  reason  we   shall  not  be 
suspected ; — on  that  very  circumstance  alone,  we  might 
build  our  surest  hope.     This  ruffian  will  not  now  sup- 
pose it  possible  he  is  watched,  and  least  of  all  by  me., 
Did  you  overhear  their  conference  in  the  hut  ? 

Job.   Partly. 

Rash.  And  you  are  sure  my  cousin  is  in  possession 
of  the  packet  ? 

Job.  Certain. 

Rash.  Does  he  accompany  that  foolish  magistrate 
to  Glasgow  ? 

Job.  I  think  not :  fearing  to  be  surprized,  I  with- 
drew some  paces  from  the  hut,  and  crouched  in  the 
deepest  shade ;  presently  I  saw — (He  looks  round  ter- 
rified,) 
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Rash.  Saw  who  ? 

Job.  (In  a  subdued  tone.}  Rob  Roy!  In  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Frank  joined  him,  and  they  walked  away 
hastily  towards  the  Loch. 

Rash.  To  meet  Diana  and  her  father  in  the  cave. 
Well,  let  them  meet ; — I'll  wait  till  M'Gregor  and  his 
band  depart,  then  spring  upon,  and  crush  them  in  the 
very  nest  where  their  venom  was  engendered.  Did 
you  place  Wingfield  in  the  track,  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  Sir  Frederick,  and  the  proud  dame,  his  daughter? 

Job.  I  did,  sir,  exactly  as  you  directed  ;  and  all  the 
rest  are  within  call. — Hush !  hark  !  (Dougal  has 
suddenly  appeared;  L.H.  he instantly falls  flat,  throw- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  Plaid  entirely  over  him.} — 
As  I  live  and  breathe,  I  heard  a  step  ! 

Rash.  The  echo  of  your  own  footfall. 

Job.  No,  no!  as  I'm  an  honest  man, — that  is, 
as  I'm  a  sinner, — I  beseech — I  implore  you  to  quit  this 
place. 

Rash.  Never,  till  my  purpose  is  accomplished. 
Death  alone  shall  defeat  it.  Curses  on  the  chance 
that  brought  him  to  Diana's  presence ; — that  ever 
brought  him  to  my  father's  house ! — but  1  will  not 
suffer  singly;  the  disappointment  and  misery  they 
have  inflicted  upon  me,  shall  be  shared  by  them,  in  all 
its  bitterness. — Who's  there  ? 

Enter  LANCIE  and  WINGFIELD,  R.H. 

Lancie.  Word  has  passed,  that  the  Highlanders  are 
preparing  to  move. 

Rash.  Lose  not  a  moment. — Remember,  if  there 
be  lives  sacrificed  in  the  business  we  are  upon,  your 
evidence  must  justify  the  act,  as  necessary  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  treason.     Now,  be  resolute  and  be  silent. 
[Exit  Rashleigh,  R.H.  followed  by  Lancie  and 
Jobson  ;—*Dougal  looks  after  them  from  be- 
neath   his    Plaid  ; —  rises    cautiously t    and 
follows. 
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SCENE  V. — The  Cave,  the  mouth  at  the  upper  end 
opening  to  the  Loch,  and  opposite  Mountains. — 
The  Moon  rising,  illuminates  the  distant 
Scenery,  and  part  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Cave. 

Enter  ROB  ROY  and  FRANK,  L.H. 

Rob.  Let  me  now  speak  of  my  own  concerns:  my 
kinsman  said  something  of  my  boys,  that  sticks  in 
my  heart,  and  maddens  in  my  brain ; — 'twas  truth  he 
spoke,  yet  I  dared  not  listen  to  it ; — 'twas  fair  he  of- 
fered, yet  I  spurned  that  offer  from  very  pride.  My 
poor  bairns  !  I'm  vexed  when  I  think  they  must  lead 
their  father's  life. 

Frank.  Is  their  no  way  of  amending  such  a  life, 
and  thereby  affording  them  an  honourable  chance 
of— 

Rob.  You  speak  like  a  boy ! — Do  you  think  the  old 
gnarled  oak  can  be  twisted  like  the  green  sapling  ? 
Think  you  I  can  forget  being  branded  as  an  Outlaw, — 
stigmatized  as  a  traitor, — a  price  set  upon  my  head, 
and  my  wife  and  family  treated  as  the  dam  and  cubs 
of  a  wolf?  The  very  name  which  came  to  me  from  a 
long  and  noble  line  of  martial  ancestors,  denounced  as 
if  it  were  a  spell  to  conjure  up  the  devil  ! 

Frank.  Rely  on  it,  the  proscription  of  your  name 
and  family  is  considered  by  the  English  as  a  most  cruel 
and  arbitrary  law. 

Rob,  Still  it  is  proscribed;  and  they  shall  hear  of 
my  vengeance,  that  would  scorn  to  listen  to  the  story 
of  my  wrongs. — They  shall  find  the  name  of  M'Gregor 
is  a  spell  to  raise  the  wild  devil  withal; — Ah  ! — God 
help  me  !  1  found  desolation  where  I  left  plenty; — I 
looked  eas^  west,  north,  and  south,  and  saw  neither 
hold,  nor  hope,  shed  nor  shelter; — so  I  e'en  polled  the 
bonnet  o'er  my  brow,  buckled  the  broad  sword  to  my 
side,  took  tp  the  mountain  and  the  glen, — and  became 
a  broken  man  ! — But  why  do  I  speak  of  this  ? — Tis  of 
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my  children,   of  my  poor  bairns  I  have  thought,  and 
the  thought  will  not  leave  me. 

Frank.  Might  they  not,  with  some  assistance,  find 
an  honourable  resource  in  foreign  service  ?  If  such  be 
your  wish,  depend  on  its  being  gratified. 

Rob.  (Stretching  one  hand  to  Fran^  and  passing 
the  other  across  his  eyes.) — I  thank,  I  thank  you. — 
1  could  not  have  believed  that  mortal  man  would  again 
have  seen  a  tear  in  M'Gregor's  eye.  We'll  speak  of 
this  hereafter; — we'll  talk  of  it  to  Helen: — but  I 
cannot  well  spare  my  boys  yet; — the  heather  is  on 
fire, 

Frank.  Heather  on  fire  ! — I  do  not  understand. 

Rob.  Rashleigh  has  set  the  torch  ; — let  them  that 
can,  prevent  the  blaze. — (March  heard.) — Ah  !  they 
come ; — then  all's  well ! 

Frank.  I  comprehend. — (Seeing  the  approach  of 
the  Highlanders.) — The  Clans  are  assembling,  and 
the  defection  of  Rashleigh  has  but  hastened  this  long- 
expected  insurrection. 

(The  McGregor  Highlanders  enter,  Hamish  and 
Robert  directing  their  movements; — Helen 
confers  with  Rob  Roy ,  R.H.U.E.) 

Rob.  Have  you  seen  Diana  and  Sir  Frederick  on 
their  way  !  (Apart.) 

Helen.  I  have. — Stranger,  you  came  to  our  un- 
happy country  when  our  bloods  were  chafed,  and  our 
hands  were  red ;— excuse  the  rudeness  that  gave  so 
rough  a  welcome,  and  lay  it  on  the  evil  times,  not  upon 
us. 

Rob.  Helen,  our  friend  has  spoken  kindly,  and  prof- 
fer'd  nobly : — our  boys — our  children — 

Helen.  I  understand;  but,  no,  no;  this  is  not  the 
time;  besides,  I, — no — no — I  will  not — cannot  part 
from  them. 

Frank.  Your  separation  is  not  required  j—leave  the 
country  with  them. 

Helen.  Quit  the  land  of  my  sires  ! — never !  Wild 
as  we  live,  and  hopeless,  the  world  has  not  a  scene 
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that  could  console  me  for  these  rude  rocks  and  glens, 
where   the  remembrance  of  our  wrongs  is  ever  sweet- 
en'd  by  the  recollection  of  our  revenge. 
frank.  M'Gregor  ? 

Rob.  She  says  truly;  'twas  a  vain  project. — We 
cannot  follow  them; — cannot  part  with  the  last  ties 
that  render  life  endurable.  Were  I  to  lose  sight  of 
my  native  hills,  my  heart  would  sink,  and  my  arm 
would  shrink  like  fern  i'the  winter's  frost.  No,  He- 
len, no  ; — the  heather  we  have  trod  on  while  living, 
shall  bloom  over  us  when  dead  ! 

(Helen  throws  herself  into  his  arms.) 
frank.  I  grieve  that  my  opportunity  of  serving  those 
who  have  so  greatly  befriended  me,   is   incompatible 
with  their  prospects  and  desires. 

Rob.  Farewell !  the  best  wish  M'Gregor  can  give 
his  friend  is,  that  he  may  see  him  no  more. 

Helen.  A  mother's  blessing ! — for  the  only  kind- 
ness shewn  for  years  to  the  blood  of  McGregor — be 
upon  you  !  Now,  farewell ! — Forget  me,  and  mine,  for 
ever ! 

Frank.  Forget !  Impossible  ! 

Helen.  All  may   be  forgotten  but  the  sense  of  dis- 
honour, and  the  desire  of  vengeance. 
Rob.  No  more : — strike  ! 

(March. — The    Highlanders  file    through   the 

mouth  of  the  Cave,  R.H. — Robert  andHamish 

M(Gregor  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  Frank, 

as  they  pass  in  the  March; — Helen  and  Rob 

Roy  each  take  leave  of  him  with  cordiality 

and  regret,  and  exeunt  through  the  Cave,  R.H.) 

frank.  What  a  wayward  fate  is  mine  !    My  father's 

peace  of  mind  is  happily  restored,  but  mine,  with 

Diana,  is  for  ever  lost  I 

RASHLEIGH  appears   at  the  back  of  the  Cave,  L.H. 
a.nd  seeing  FRANK,  conceals  himself. 

What  noise?  Surely  I  heard — No, they  have  left  me  i 
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(The  Boats  are  seen  passing   the  Loch,  from 

R.H.  to  L.H.  with  the  Highlanders.) 
— They  are  passing  the  Loch  : — I  shall  see  them  no 
more! 

DIANA  and  SIR  FREDERICK  VERNON,  rush  in,  L.H. 
greatly  alarmed. 

Diana.  Gone  !  M'Gregor, — Helen, — our  friends 
gone  ! 

Sir  Fred.  Embarked  already !  then  my  course  is 
ended ! 

Frank.  Amazement !  Diana  Vernon,  and — 

Diana.  Her  father !  her  unhappy,  her  wretched 
father !  Oh  Frank !  we  are  beset  by  enemies  on  every 
side ; — the  only  path  by  which  we  could  escape,  is 
guarded. 

Frank.  No  danger  shall  befal  you  here. 

Sir  Fred.  Do  not  involve  yourself  in  my  fate ; — 
protect  my  child,  but  leave  me  to  suffer :  I  am  familiar 
with  danger,  and  prepared  to  meet  it. — 

RASHLEIGH  advances,  from  L.H.U.B. 

Hash.  Meet  it  then,  here. 
,  All.  Rashieigh  ! 

(Diana  turns  from  him,  to  her  Father's  arms.) 

Rash.  Ay,  1  come  to  repay  the  various  obligations 
conferred  on  me  by  my  friends. — (He  beckons  on  Lan- 
cie,  Wingfield,  Jobson,  fyc.  fyc.) — Apprehend  Sir 
Frederick  Vernon,  an  attainted  traitor ;  Diana  Vernon 
and  Francis  Osbaldistone,  aiders  and  abettors  of  trea- 
son. 

Frank.  Rashieigh,  thou  art  too  great  a  villain  for 
words  to  speak  thee. 

Rash.  I  can  forgive  your  spleen,  my  gentle  cousin  ; 
~it  is  hard  to  lose  an  estate  and  a  mistress  in  one 
night.  Take  charge  of  your  prisoners  :— if  my  con- 
duct displeases  you,  lady,  thank  your  minion  there. 
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Frank.  I  never  gave  you  cause. 

Rash.  'Tis  false  ! — In  love, — in  ambition, — in  the 
paths  of  interest,  you  have  crossed  and  blighted  me  at 
every  turn.  I  was  born  to  be  the  honour  of  my  father's 
house, — I  have  been  its  destruction,  and  disgrace; — 
my  very  patrimony  has  become  your's  : — but,  if  you 
ever  live  to  possess  it,  the  death-curse  of  him  you 
have  thus  injured,  stick  to  it ! — Ah  ! 

Rob.  Gregarach ! 

ROB  darts  in,  and  confronts  Rashleigh,  who  instantly 
levels  a  Pistol  at  him;  it  flashes  in  the  pan. — 
Highlanders,  led  by  Dougal,  appear  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cave. — Rashleigh' s  party  shout 
"  Rob  Roy  !  "  and  defend  themselves,  merely  to 
effect  their  retreat,  Dougal  attacking  Lancie, 
8$c.  fyc. 

Mob.  Now  ask  mercy,  for  your  soul's  sake  ! 
Rash.  Never ! —  (Standing  on  his  guard.) 

Rob.  Claymore  ! — Die,  traitor,  in  your  treason  ! 
(Short  and  rapid   combat; — Rashleigh  falls, 
and  is  caught  by  Dougal,  who  returns  at  the 
moment,  and  by  signal  from  Rob,  is  borne 
off,    L.H. — Helen,   with   Females,   enter  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  tumult,  R.H.  and  Bailie 
Jarvie  runs  on,  confused,  R  .  H  .  u.  B.  ) 
Bailie.  Gude  save  us!  what's  here  to  do  !  I  fear  I've 
lost  my  way. 

Frank.  Mr.  Jarvie !  I  thought  you  were  on  the  road 
to  Glasgow. 

Bailie.  So  did  I ;  but,  troth,  the  whiskey  has  de- 
ceived me. — My  conscience ! — to  think  of  a  magistrate 
losing  his  head,  and  losing  his  horse  too !  A  little 
man,  called  Jobson,  dismounted  me  just  now  in  a 
trice,  and  gallop'd  off,  as  though  my  cousin  Helen, 
herself,  was  at  his — (Sees  Helen.) — My  conscience ! 

Sir  Fred.  Brave  Highlander !  you  have  saved  more 
than  my  life ;— you  have  preserved  my  honour !     You, 
K  2 
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young  man,  (To  Frank.) — have  proved  yourself  wor- 
thy of  my  child,  and  to  you  I  give  her.  But  whence 
this  unexpected  aid  ?  I  surely  saw  the  boats  depart. — 

(To  Rob.) 

Hob.  With  half  my  band,  no  more.  Dougal  over- 
heard, and  fortunately  apprised  me  of  Rashleigh's  in- 
tentions, and  I  kept  up  the  appearance  which  decoyed 
the  villain  to  his  own  snare. 

Helen.  (To  frank.)  By  Sir  Frederick  Vernon's 
means  your  father's  house  has  been  preserved  j  that 
consideration  must  induce  his  honourable  mind  to  con- 
firm the  gift  you  prize,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
the  government  a  remission  of  the  law,  in  favour  of  a 
noble  enemy.  (Pointing  to  Sir  Frederick.) 

Hob.  We  shall  rejoice  in  your  happiness,  though 
we  may  not  share  it.  If  in  such  moments,  you  ever 
think  upon  M'Gregor,  think  kindly: — when  you  cast 
a  look  towards  poor  old  Scotland,  do  not  forget  Rob 
Roy! 

FINALE. 

Pardon  now  the  bold  Outlaw, 

Hob  Hoy  M'Gregor,  O! 
Grant  him  meicy,  gentles  a', 

Hob  Hoy  McGregor,  Of 
Let  your  ham  is  and  hearts  agree. 
Set  the  Highland  Laddie  free — 
Mak  us  sing  wi'  muckle  glee, 

Hob  Hoy  M'Gregor,  Of 

Frank.    Long  the  State  had  doom' d  his  fa', 

Hob  Hoy,  fyc. 
Still  he  spurn  'd  the  hatefu'  law. 

Hob  Hoy,  Sfc. 

Scots  can  for  their  country  die, 
Ne'er  from  Britons'  foe  they  flee, 
A'  that's  past  forget — forgie, 

Hob  Hoy  M'Gregor,  O! 

Cho,    Pardon  now,  fyc, 
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Diana.     Scotland's  fear,  and  Scotland's  pride, 

Mob  Roy,  Sfc. 
Your  award  must  now  abide, 

Rob  Roy,  cSfc. 

Lang  your  favours  ha'  been  mine, 
Favours  Itvill  ne'er  resign — 
Welcome  then  for  auld  lang  syne, 

Rob  Roy  M'Gregor,  O  ! 

Cho.     Pardon  now,  8fc. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  when  the  Curtain  falls. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT  was  observed,   (in  a  very  handsome  Critique  on 

^, 

this  Piece),  that  it  required  little  more  than  an  ama- 
nuensis to  construct  it.  Quite  aware  of  this,  I  have 
studiously  avoided  giving  any  but  the  original  language 
of  the  Romance,  wherever  I  could  introduce  it ;  some 
little  difficulty,  must,  however,  be  allowed,  in  transfer- 
ring nearly  every  leading  incident  from  four  duodecimo 
volumes  to  the  following  few  pages,  especially  with  the 
very  limited  means  of  a  Minor  Theatre  to  complete  the 
task. 

From  unceasing  application  to  the  business  of  a  Con- 
cern, daily  occupying  at  least  fourteen  hours  of  the  four- 
and-twenty,  I  had  not  leisure  to  begin  a  perusal  of  my 
prototype  until  Thursday  the  last  day  of  the  late  Year;  two 
days  more  elapsed  ere  I  could  commence  the  MS.  which 
was  finished  and  read  in  the  Green-room  on  the  succeed- 
ing Wednesday,  January  6th.  How,  then,  shall  I  pro- 
perly convey  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Members  of  an 
Establishment,  who  enabled  me  on  that  day  se'nnight  to 
produce  it,  with  the  embellishment  of  nine  new  and  ap- 
propriate Scenes,  before  a  Public,  whose  liberal  and 
decided  reception  of  it  I  most  gratefully  feel  ?  To  par- 
ticularise a  single  individual  of  my  Company,  (Family,  I 
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had  nearly  said),  whose  united  talents  and  zeal  realized  • 
more  than  my  most  sanguine  hopes,  would  be  highly 
blameable,  since  every  one,  in  proportion  to  the  oppor- 
tunities given,  did  all  that  could  be  done.  Tears  and 
laughter  testified,  much  more  forcibly  than  any  other 
mode  of  applause  could  do,  how  completely  the  sym- 
pathy and  satisfaction  of  the  Audience  were  excited.  In 
the  Artist's  department,  I  must  not,  however,  omit  my 
friend  WILSON  ;  without  the  co-operation  of  whose  rapid 
and  effective  pencil,  1  could  not  in  so  short  a  space  have 
carried  my  design  into  execution. 

It  is  hoped,  the  impossibility  of  adhering,  in  so  brief 
a  production,  to  any  thing  like  unity  of  time  and  place, 
will  sufficiently  excuse  the  frequent  violations  of  both, 
particularly  in  the  Last  Act.  An  introductory  Address, 
in  humble  imitation  of  explanatory  apologies  preceding 
several  of  our  Legitimate  Dramas,  was  proposed  j  but 
having  already,  in  the  instances  of  "  Zapolya"  and 
"  Roderick  Random,"  had  recourse  to  similar  expedients 
at  the  Surrey,  it  was  abandoned. 

T .  DIBDIN. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 
Interior  of  DAVID  DEAN'S  Cottage. 

JEANIE  (discovered  anxiously  looking  out  from 
a  Window). 

THE  sun  has  gone  down  far,  far  below  yon 
hills,  and  my  sister  yet  stays — I  thought  but  now 
I  saw  one  with  her  too— Oh,  Effie,  dear  Effie, 
I  fear  to  think  of  what  your  dreams  disclose — 
She  never  stay'd  so  long.  What  will  our  father 
say  ?  I  hope  he'll  not  come  in  before  her — Hark  ! 
—sure  'tis  her  song? 

(EFFIE  sings  without,  and  enters). 

The  Elfin  Knight  sate  on  the  brae, 

The  broom  grows  bonnie,  the  broom  grows  fair, 
And  by  there  came  lilting  a  Lady  so  gay, 

And  we  dare  nae  gang  down  to  the  burn  nae  mare. 

Jeanie.  Whisht,  Effie  !  whisht !  sister — our 
father's  coming  out  the  byre — Where  ha'  ye  been 
sae  late  at  even  ? 

Effie.  Been  ! — no  where.  (  With  a  sigh). 

Jeanie.  And  who  was  that  parted  with  you  at 
the  stile  ? 
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Effie.  Nobody.     (Sighing  more  deeply). 

Jeanie.  No  where !  nobody !  I  wish  all  may 
be  right. 

Effie.  Well,  I'm  sure  J  never  ask  you  what 
brings  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes  here,  glower- 
ing like  a  wull  cat. 

Jeanie.  He  comes  to  see  our  father. 

Effie.  And  Dominie  Butler — does  he  come  to 
see  our  father  ?  Ah,  Jeanie  Jeanie.  (Sings). 

Through  the  kirk-yard 

I  met  wi'  the  Laird — 

The  silly  puir  body,  he  said  me  nae  harm  ; 

But  just  ere  'twas  dark 

I  met  wi'  the  Clerk — 

Why  Jeanie,  Jeanie,  girl,  in  tears! 

Jeanie.  Effie,  Effie,  if  ye  will  learn  foolish 
songs,  you  might  at  least  make  kinder  use  of 
them. 

Ejfie.  And  so  I  might,  dear  girl,  and  I  wish, 
alas  !  I  had  never  learn'd  one  of  them,  and  I  wish 
we  had  never  come  here,  and  that  my  tongue 
had  been  blister'd,  or  I  had  ever  vex'd  you. 

Jeanie.  Never  mind  that — I  cannot  be  much 
vex'd  with  any  thing  you  say  to  me  ;  but,  Oh,  do 
not,  do  not  vex  our  father — this  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  spoken  thus — consider  your  long 
absence,  and  your  illness  since  your  return  home 
from  staying  writh  our  Cousin  Saddletree  at 
Edinborough — our  father  thought  what  you  seem 
to  have  sutter'd,  had  made  you  less  wild — and — 
but  I  cannot  talk  on't.  (  Weeps,  and  retires  up 
the  Stage). 

Effie.  Tis  cruel  to  remind  me  of  what — I  but 
assume  this  chearfulness  to  drown  sad  recollec- 
tion (apart) — Oh,  why  did  I  not  formerly,  why 
can  I  not  yet,  make  a  friend  of  so  good  a  sister- 
good — yet,  she  would  hold  me  .no  better  than 
the  ground  beneath  her  feet,  did  I  confess — Oh  ! 
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Jeanie.  Sister!  Effie! 

Effie.  Forgive  me !  I  will  try  to  deserve  it — 
I  will  not  vex  our  father — I  will  not — and  were 
there  as  many  dances  as  there  are  stars  in  a 
frosty  night,  I'd  go  to  them  no  more. 

Jeanie.  Dances !.  Sister ! 

Enter  DAVID  DEANS. 

Deans.  Dance!  Dance,  said  ye,  1 5  miners  ?  I 
dare  ye  again  to  name  sic  a  word — 'tis  a  disso- 
lute, profane  pastime,  and  as  that  singular  worthy 
body,  Peter  Walker  the  packman  at  Bristo-port, 
wad  say,  better  to  be  born  a  cripple,  like 
Bessie  Bowie,  begging  bawbees,  than  -dare  to 
fike  and  fling  at  pipers'  wind,  or  fiddlers'  squeak- 
ing— awa'  wi't,  awa'  wi't,  I  say. 

(Music — They  are  going  out  in  tears — he 
seems  to  recall — ami,  after  kindly  em- 
bracing them,  they  go  off — Effie  much 
affected). 

Deans.  The  loss  of  my  puir  wife  is  a  sair  hin- 
drance to  the  welfare  o'  these  lassies — wou'd 
they  were  baith  weel  sped — Effie,  my  darling, 
no  one  comes  to  seek  her  hand ; — but  Jeanie,  a 
good  girl,  Jeanie — let  me  see — there's  Dominie 
Butler — his  Latin  may  be  good — the  lad's  no 
bad — but  then  he  has  nae  geer — there's  Dum- 
biedikes,  a  Laird  too — if  he  cou'd  but  find  in  his 
heart  to  speak,  she  might  find  out  his  meaning — 
let  them  but  wed  good  men,  and — Eh,  here's 
Dumbiedikes. 
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Enter  DUMBIEDIKES,  dressed  something  between 
a  Loivlander  and  a  Highlander,  with  a  laced 
Cock'd  Hat  over  a  characteristic  Wig,  and  an 
empty  pipe  in  his  hand — JEANIE  comes  in  be- 
fore him — Old  DEANS  goe's  toward  the  Win- 
dmc. 

Dumbie,  Jeanie,  I  say  Jeanie,  woman!  it's 
a  braw  day  out  bye,  and  the  roads  are  no  that 
good  for  boot-hose. 

Jeanie.  (Apart).  That's  much  from  him, — ; 
more  than  he  ever  said  to  me  before. 
Dumbie.     Jeanie ! 

Jeanie.  What  will  he  say  next,  I  wonder — - 
Well,  Laird? 

Dumbie.  Jeanie,  woman,  I'm  thinking-— I'm 
just  thinking — there's  your  father. 

Deans.  (Coming forward).  Jeanie,  ye'll  do 
well  to  listen  to  this  glide  lad,  the  Laird  o'Dum- 
biedikes,  he's  nae  like  his  feyther — 
Dumbie.  Not  a  bit. 

Deans.  Nae  profane  company  keeper — 
Dumbie.  I  keep  no  company — Oh  Jeanie ! 

(Jeanie  steals  off). 
Deans.  Nae  drinker — 

Dumb.  (Holding  up  his  empty  Pocket-flask). 
None. 

Deans.  Nae  swearer — 

Dumbie.  If  I  am,  I'll  be r 

Deans.  Nae  frequenter  of  music-houses,  play- 
houses— 

Dumbie.  I  hate  a  play-house,  for  I  never  saw 
one  in  all  my  life. 

Deans.  And  tho'  he  cleaves  to  the  world:  and 
the  world's  geer  o'er  mickle,  yet — Guide  us  ! 
wha  are  these  ? — a  coach  too  at  my  door ! 
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Enter  SADDLETREE,  and  other  Neighbours. 

Deans.  What  now?  what,  what's  the  mat- 
ter? 

Jeanie.  (Entering).  O  father,  dear  father! 
— such  a  misfortune! 

Dumbie.  Can  siller  help  it,  lassie? 
Deans.  Speak — 

Saddle.  Nothing  can  help  it,  the  mud  is  too 
deep,  as  Counsellor  Quagmire  has  it. 
Jeanie.  Oh,  Effie,  my  poor  sister ! 
Deans.  Say !    quick — 

Jeanie.  Look,  father,  they  take  her— see, 
the  coach  goes  off! — she  is  accused  of — Oh, 
my  father — she  is  called  a  murderer — of  her  own 
child  too ! 

Deans.  Who  ?  Effie !  not  my  daughter — of 
her  own  child,  what  child? — my  daughter  a 
murderess !— what  child  ? — say,  speak — she  had 
none — never! — Oh,  wou'd  I  had  never,  never 
been  a  father  ? 
Jeanie.  Sir! 

Deans.  Where  is  she  ?  she  that  has  no  place 
amang  us,  but  has  come  like  the  Evil-one  amid 
the  children  of  Peace  !  where  is  she  ?  bring  her, 
that  I  may  kill  her  with  a  look. 

Saddle.  Well,  but  neighbour,  neighbour,  'tis 
certainly  true  that — but — 

Deans.  But  to  be  the  father  of  a  castaway !  a 
profligate !  a  murderess ! 

Dumbie.  Davie,  winna  siller  help? 
Deans.  Siller!  if  telling  down  my  haill  sub- 
stance wad  ha'e  saved  her  frae  this  black  snare, 
I  v;ad  ha'e  walkit  outwri'  naething  but  my  bonnet 
and  my  staff,  and  been  a  happy  man ;  but,  if  a 
dollar,  a  plack,  or  the  nineteenth  part  wad  screen 
her  frae  the  punishment,  1  wadna  gie't ;  never 
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wad  Davy  Deans  that  purchase  make !  Leave 
me,  Sirs  ;  leave  me ;  I  must  wrastle  wi'  this 
trial  by  mysel'.  (Music. — They  vainly  attempt 
to  comfort  him  ;  he  rushes  out). 

Jeanie.  Follow,  help,  comfort  him ! — I  would 
go,  but  the  sight  of  a  daughter  to  him  now  were 
death. 

Dumbie.  Jeanie,  woman,  if  siller — if — well, 
well,  I'll  go  and  tell  him  so.  Oh,  Jeanie,  Jeanie ! 

[Exit. 

Jeanie.  This,  this  accounts  for  the  mysterious 
notice  I  received,  and  promised  my  sister  I'd 
attend  in  secret.  Where  is  Reuben  now  ?  he 
might  speak  a  word  worth  listening  to,  but  I 
can  never  have  him  now — He's  here ! 

Enter  REUBEN  BUTLER. 

Reuben.  Jeanie,  why  turn  ye  from  me,  lassie  ? 

Jeanie  I'm  glad  ye're  come  in,  because  I 
wish'd  to  tell  you  that — that  all  must  be  ended 
between  you  and  me,  for — for — both  our  sakes. 

Reuben.  Ended !    Why  so  ?  for  what  ? 

Jeanie.  Ye've  heard — my  poor  sister ! 

Reuben.  Yes,  I  have  heard,  and  do  not  fear 
she  may  be  clear'd ;  but  what  has  that  to  do 
with  our  engagement? 

Jeanie.  Can  you  ask  me?  no — I'll  bring  dis- 
grace to  no  man's  hearth ;  my  own-  distresses  I 
can  bear  alone. 

Reuben.  Does  this  arise  from  your  sister's  mis- 
fortune only,  or  does  Jeanie  wish  to  change? 

Jeanie.  Never.     Why? 

Reuben.  Because  I  am  charged  with  a  strange 
message  to  you. 

Jeanie.  From  whom? 

Reuben.  A  young  man  I  met  on  my  way  hither, 
in  the  park. 
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Jeanie.  Well ! 

Reuben.  He  said  he  could  not  see  you  at  the 
hour  proposed ;  but  wills  you  to  meet  him  alone, 
at  Muschet's  Cairn,  this  night,  when  the  moon 
rises. 

Jeanie.  Then  I  shall  go, 

Reuben.  Alone? 

Jeanie.  Alone. 

Reuben.  May  I  ask  who  this  man  is  you  are 
so  willing  to  attend  at  such  an  hour? 

Jeanie.  We  must  do  much  in  this  world  we 
have  little  will  for. 

Reuben.  What  I  saw  of  him  was  not  much  in 
his  favour ; — who,  or  what  is  he  ? 

Jeanie.  I  do  not  know. 

Reuben.  What  am  I  to  think? 

Jeanie.  Think  only  I  speak  truth ;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  seen  him,  yet  must  I  meet 
this  man  ;  there's  life  and  death  upon  it. 

Reuben.  Then  tell  your  father,  or  take  him 
with  you. 

Jeanie.  I  cannot. 

Reuben.  Take  me  with  you, — I'll  wait  at  any 
distance. 

Jeanie.  Impossible.  My  life  and  safety  are  in 
Heaven's  hands,  and  I  fear  not  to  risk  either  on 
this  errand. 

Reuben.  Then,  Jeanie,  we  indeed  must  say 
farewell — where  there's  no  confidence,  there's  no 
regard. 

Jeanie.  I  hoped  I  had  brought  myself  to  bear 
this  parting,  for  I  knew  not  we — should  part — 
unkindly; — but  /  am  a  woman;  your  mind  is 
stronger,  and  if  it  is  made  easier  by  thinking 
hardly  of  me,  I  would  not  ask  you  to  think 
otherwise. 

Reuben.  You  are  (what  you  have  ever  been) 
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wiser,  better,  and  less  selfish — but,  hark!  what 
noise  ? 

Deans.  (  Without)  Never,  no,  never,  I'll  take 
no  part  in't,  I  tell  you. 

Jeanie.  My  poor  father ! 

Enter  SADDLETREE  and  DUMBIEDIKES. 

Saddle.  He'll  listen  to  nothing ;  he'll  take  no 
steps ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  knowledge  of  the 
law,  the  poor  girl  must  die. 

Jeanie.  Die! 

Dumbie.  Will  siller  do  nothing,  Mr.  Sad- 
dletree ? 

Saddle.  Much. 

Dumbie.  I'll  be  my  twenty  pounds  then. 

Jeanie.  May  Heaven  for  ever  bless  you,  Laird. 

Dumbie.  Eh,  Jeanie,  woman!  Why,  then  1 
don't  care  if  I  make  it  thretty. 

Saddle.  If  we  all  join  to  help,  that  will  do 
bravely ;  you  shall  find  money,  as  Counsellor 
Everybody  says,  and  I'll  give  you  all  my  know- 
ledge of  the  law. 

Reuben.  Alas!  can  I  do  nothing?  I  never  felt 
my  poverty  till  now. 

Jeanie.  Poor  Reuben ! 

Saddle.  You  can  collect  evidence;  only  get 
any  one  to  swear  the  poor  girl  disclosed  her  situa- 
tion before  she  was  a  mother,  and  .she's  safe. — 
I've  heard  Counsellor  Crossmyloof  say  so  a  thou- 
sand times. 

Reuben.  "  Get  any  one  to  swear," — nothing  so 
easy,  if  the  thing  be  true. 

Saddle.  I  don't  know  that,  on  second  thoughts, 
for,  as  Lawyer  Leatherlips  justly  observes,  she 
has  confessed  the  murder. 

Jeanie.  Murder! 
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Saddle.  That  is  the  birth  of  the  infant,  which 
a  strange  woman  took  away,  she  knows  not 
whither. 

Reuben.  I  fly  to  find  her  out. 

Dumbie.  I  wish  /could,  but  I'll  pay  any  body 
that  will  fly  for  me. 

Reuben.  I'll  make  enquiry  of  the  unhappy  giel 
herself.  Jeanie,  take  no  rash  step,  remember. 

[Exit. 

Jeanie.  Nay,  hear  me,  hear  me,  Reuben,  (fol- 
lows him). 

Dumbie.  Neighbour,  I'd  go  myself,  but  my 
poney  knows  but  two  ways,  that's  from  my  house 
to  this  house,  and  from  this  house  to  my  house, 
that's  all. 

Saddle.  Then  away  home,  and  fetch  the  thirty 
pounds. 

Dumbie.  Twenty!  I  said  twenty,  you  know 
that,  neighbour. 

Saddle.  At  first,  but  afterwards  you  said 
thirty. 

Dumbie.  Did  I  ? — That  must  have  been  when 
Jeanie  gave  me  a  look.  Oh  dear,  how  sorry 
I  am,  because,  if  I  said  so,  I  must  do  it. — Oh, 
Jeanie,  Jeanie  !  should  not  you  think  the  tears 
in  Jeanie's  eye  looked  like  beautiful  drops  of 
— water?  (Snivelling.) 

Saddle.  Yes,  and  he  who  cannot  be  melted, 
(as  Counsellor  Brazen-nose  says),  by  the  tears  of 
a  woman,  has  a  little  too  much  of  the  fortiter 
in  re  about  him. 

Dumbie.  Forty!  I  didn't  say  forty — I  don't 
know  what  you  may  have  about  you,  but  if  I  had 
the  thirty  pounds  about  me,  and  as  much  more,  I'd 
give  it  over  and  over  again,  to  kiss  away  one  tear 
from — Oh,  Jeanie,  Jeanie,  woman  !  what  a  fool 
do  you  make  me  make  of  myself.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 

Salisbury  Craigs,  and  a  distant  View  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  Moonlight. — Descriptive  Music. 

SHARPITLAW,  RATCLIFFE,  and  several  of  the 
Town  Guards  enter,  as  on  the  look-out  for 
some  one. 

Sharp.  Ratcliffe! 

Rat.  Your  Honour ! 

Sharp.  Fie,  man !  look  out — you  ken  the 
ground  ye're  on. 

Rat.  Well,  right  well,  Mr.  Sharpitlaw,  and 
I  know  we're  looking  for  a  man  its  no  easy  catch- 
ing. 

Sharp.  He  was  overheard  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  a  lass  this  night  at  Muschat's 
Cairn. 

Rat.  An  odd  place  to  meet  a  pretty  girl,  at  the 
grave  of  a  murderer. 

Sharp.  He's  little  better  himself;  a  fellow  who 
escaped  from  punishment,  and  who,  for  all  his 
disguise  in  the  mantle  of  Madge  Wildfire,  is 
known  to  have  headed  the  tremendous  force  that 
raised  an  insurrection  in  Auld  Reekie,  and  hung 
up  the  Captain  of  the  City  Guard  :  you  know 
him,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  lose  sight  of  you  till 
we  have  him  safe. 

Rat.  With  all  my  heart ;  yet  he's  a  desperate 
man,  and  though  I  know  this  place  by  day,  yet, 
at  night,  these  craigs  and  stones  are  so  much 
like  each  other,  you  might  as  well  seek  moon- 
shine in  the  water. 

Sharp.  Have  you  forgot  you  are  under  sentence 
yoursel',  and  that  your  pardon,  on  condition  of 
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turning  jailor  to  the  Tolbooth,  depends  on  your 
conduct  this  night? 

Rat.  That's  not  easy  to  forget  fMadge  sings 
without). 

Sharp.  Who's  that? 

Rat.  One  who  may  prove  more  useful  than 
myself,  Madge  Wildfire;  the  poor  mad  lass  who 
lent  some  of  her  finery  to  the  ringleader  of  the  riot 
we  are  seeking.  She  often  passes  the  night  among 
these  hills,  and  if  you  leave  the  management  of 
her  to  me,  she'll  guide  us  were  she  blindfold. 

Sharp.  Her  mad  singing  will  betray  us. 

Rat.  'Twill  rather  outnoise  our  footsteps,  and 
if  he  hear  her  sing,  he'll  not  suspect  she's  not 
alone. 

Sharp.  That's  true — Egad !  perhaps  he'll 
come  the  sooner  for  hearing  her — she  comes — 

Enter  MADGE,  fantastically  drest. 
Madge.  (  Wddly  singing  or  speaking} — 

I  glance  like  the  Wildfire  thro'  Country  and  Town, 
I'm  seen  on  the  Causeway,  I'm  seen  on  the  Down, 
The  lightning  that  flashes  so  bright  and  so  free, 
Is  scarcely  so  bright  or  so  bonny  as  me. 

Rat.  Madge !  Madge !  cannot  you  guide  us 
to  Muschat's  Cairn  ? 

Madge.  (Wildly).  Aye,  to  the  murderer's 
grave!  the  wife  he  slew,  and  he  who  slew  her, 
are  at  peace  together — I  spoke  to  them  mysel', 
and  tauld  them  byganes  should  be  byganes — she 
wears  her  corpse  sheet  high  to  hide  her  throat, 
but  that  canna  hinder  blood  from  seiping  thro' 
— I  wuss'd  her  to  wash  it  in  Antony's  Well,  as 
I  shall  do  the  band  I  have  at  hanie,  stccp'd  in 
an  infant's  blood — we'll  bleach  it  in  the  .beams  of 
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the  bonny  lady  moon,  that's  better  nor  the  sun 
— the  sun's  o'er-het ;  and,  ken  ye,  cummers,  my 
brains  are  het  eneugh  already,  while  the  moon 
shines  on  purpose  to  pleasure  me  when  naebody 
sees  her  but  mysel'. — (Sings  :) 

Good  Even,  fair  Moon,  good  Even  to  thee, 

I  prythee,  dear  Moon,  now  show  to  me 

The  form  and  the  features,  the  speech  and  degree, 

Of  the  man  that  true  lover  of  mine  shall  be. 

— True  love  tho*  he  was  na — but  naebody  shall 
say  I  ever  tauld  a  word  about  the  matter.  I  wish 
the  bairn  had  lived  tho' — Well,  there's  a  Heaven 
aboon  (sighs),  and  a  bonny  moon  and  sterns  in 
it  forbye  (laughs). 

Sharp.  Come,  we  lose  time;  if  she  won't 
come,  drag  her  forward. 

Rat.  Aye,  Sir,  if  we  kenn'd  which  way— 

Madge.  This  way,  Nickel  will  be  glad  to  see 
ye,  Sir — ye  are  a  pair  o'  the  deevil's  pets,  like  to 
like  ye  ken,  and 'tis  hard  to  ken  whilk  deserves 
the  hettest  corner  o'  his  ingle-side. 

Rat.  I  never  shed  blood — 

Madge.  But  ye  ha  sauld  it,  and  wad  sell  it 
now — folk  kill  wi'  the  tongue  as  weel  as  wi'  the 
hand. 

It  is  the  bonny  butcher  lad, 

That  wears  the  sleeves  of  blue, 
He  sells  the  flesh  on  Saturday, 

On  Friday  that  he  slew. 

— Lead,  Sirs,  lead — I  follow  wi'  this  man,  and 
I'll  take  care  on  him — he's  mad — he's  mad—r 
he's  mad  ! — there,  to  the  right. 

Rat.  Aye,  I'll  bring  her  onward. 

Sharp.  I  would  not  trust  ye — but  I  see  some 
one  yonder — keep  close — (Goes  off,  saying) 
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Watch  Ratcliffe  and  that  crazed  one  (to  one  of 
the  Guard).  * 

Rat.  We  follow — selling  blood !  I  am  so — 
and  'tis  murder  if  I  permit  my  comrade  to  be 
taken  ;  Madge,  is  there  not  a  song  that  used  to 
be  a  signal  when  gentle  Geordie  Robertson — 

Madge.  Dinna  name  Geordie  Robertson — 
Name  him  not,  he  was  my  bane — the  feyther 
o'  my  bairn,  and  gin  I  had  him  now,  I'd  hunt  him 
o'er  the  cliif;  but  when  he  was  in  danger  once, 
I  sunsr — 


O  !  sleep  ye  sound,  Sir  James,  she  said, 

When  ye  suld  rise  and  hide, 
There's  twenty  men  wi'  bow  and  blade, 

Are  seeking  where  ye  hide. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  III. 

A  Romantic  Scene  on  the  Craigs,  crowned  with 
St.  Antony's  Chapel. 

Enter  3  EANIE,  fearfully  looking  round. 

Jeanie.  Have  1  done  wrong  to  venture  here  ? — 
Am  I  deceived,  or  is  my  sister's  fate  so  linked 
with  mine,  that  all  turns  out  for  evil  ? — (Staun- 
ton  suddenly  rises  from  behind  a  rude  pile  of 
rocks}  Heaven  guide  me  ! — is't  a  spirit?  (sink- 
ing with  terror). 

Staunt.  (After  a  pause).  Are  you  the  sister 
of  that  ill-fated — 

Jeanie.  Yes,  of  Effie  Deans ;  my  love  for  her 
made  me,  in  Heaven's  name,  rely  upon  your 
strangely-written  promise,  which  said  my  pre- 
sence here  would  save  her  life;  say,  as  you  hope 
that  Heaven  may  hear  you  at  your  need,  what 
can  be  done  to  help  her  ? 

Staunt.  (Agitated).  I  do  not  hope  that  Hea- 
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ven  will  so  hear  me — do  not  deserve — do  not 
expect  it  will — You  behold  a  wretch  predes- 
tined to  evil  here  and  hereafter. 

Jeanie.  Nay,  do  not — do  not  speak  so ;  there 
is  mercy  for  the  most  guilty,  the  most  mise- 
rable— 

Staunt.  If  to  have  been  the  destruction  of  the 
mother  that  bore  me,  of  the  woman  that  trusted 
me,  of  the  innocent  child  that  was  born  to  me 
— then  am  I  most  guilty  and  most  miserable. 

Jeanie.  You  then  are  the  wicked  cause  of  my 
sister's  fall  ? 

•  Staunt.  For  which — Speak,  girl — I  dare  hear 
all — for  which — 

Jeanie.  (On  her  knees).  I  pray  Heaven  to 
forgive  you. 

Staunt.  And  will  follow  iny  directions  to  save 
your  sister's  life? 

Jeanie.  I  must  first  know  the  means — 

Staunt.  No ;  you  must  first  swear  you  will 
employ  them. 

Jeanie.  Surely,  'tis  needless  to  swear ;  I  will 
do  all  that  is  lawful. 

Staunt.  No  reservation — swear ! — or  you  little 
know  whose  anger  you  provoke ! 

Jeanie.  (Alarmed).  I  will  think  of  it — and 
to-morrow — 

Staunt.  To-morrow!  ha,  ha,  ha!  where  shall 
I  be  to-morrow? — Where  \\i\\you? — Mark  me, 
this  spot  is  the  grave  of  a  murderer,  one  ac- 
cursed deed  has  already  been  done  here,  and, 
unless  (presents  a  Pistol) — 

Jeanie.  O !  do  not  dip  your  hands  in  the  blood 
of  a  defenceless  creature,  who  has  trusted  to 
you  for  her  sister's  sake. 

Staunt.  Then  you  will  promise — 

Jeanie.  Nothing  (falls  senseless). 
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Staunt.  (After  a  pause,  puts  up  the  Pistol). 
So,  villain !  another  deed  is  added  to  the  list — 
Arise !  Awake !  she  hears  me  not — hear  me  ! 
— (he  assists  to  recover  and  raise  her).  Nay, 
nay,  I  would  not  add  to  the  murder  of  your 
sister  and  her  child — -mad — frantic  as  I  am,  I 
I  would  not  hurt  you,  were  the  world  offered  as 
a  bribe ;  I  meant  but  to  alarm  you  to  consent  to 
save  your  sister. 

Jeanie.  Is  she  guilty? 

Staunt.  Guiltless  of  all,  but  of  having  con- 
fided in  a  villain  ;  yet,  had  it  not  been  for  those 
who  were  even  worse  than  I  am,  though  I  am 
bad  enough,  this  misery  had  not  befallen. 

Jeanie.  Does  the  child  live? 

Staunt.  'T was — murdered  —  but — not  with 
your  sister's  knowledge. 

Jeanie.  Then  why  not  expose  the  guilty,  and 
set  free  the  innocent  ?. 

Staunt.  The  guilty  are  far  off — and  for  the 
innoceut,  no  one  can  save  her,  but  yourself. 

Jeanie.  How? — How? 

Staunt.  Nothing  can  be  found  against  her  but 
the  concealment  of  her  situation — had  she  but 
revealed  it — had  she  said  to  you,  I  owe  it  to  a 
villain,  a  cruel,  false,  villain,  for  so  she  must 
have  said,  who  promised  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sequence of  guilt — Jhat  were  enough  to  clear  her, 
and  that  you  will  recollect  cannot  but  have  taken 
place — you  questioned  her  as  to  her  lowness  of 
spirits — of  her  want  of  confidence — and  she  re- 
plied— as  1  have  told  you — this,  as  her  life's  at 
stake  you  must  remember. 

Jeanie.  (With  agony).  I  cannot  remember 
what  she  never  told  me. 

Staunt.  Yet  this,  shall  you  repeat,  upon  your 
oath,  before  yon  blood-thirsty  Court,  to  save  your 
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sister  from  death,  and  your  magistrates  from  be- 
coming murderers — Ha !  do  you  hesitate  ?  would 
you  let  her  whose  only  fault  has  been  in  trusting 
me — innocent — fair,  and  guiltless  as  she  is,  fall 
like  a  felon,  rather  than  bestow  the  breath  of  your 
mouth,  and  the  sound  of  your  voice  to  save  her  ? 

Jeanie.  And  He,  whose  sacred  name  I  must 
call  on  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  will 
know  the  falshood. 

Staunt.  He  will  not  only  think  you  worthy  of" 
forgiveness,  but  bless  you  for  such  an  exertion  of 
natural  affection. 

Jeanie.  And — why  not  you,  who  knew  her 
misery,  and  promised  to  protect  it,  why  not  you, 
stand  forward  as  a  man,  and  with  a  clear  con- 
science give  true  evidence  in  her  behalf? 

Staunt.  A  proper  witness !  who  even  to  speak 
to  you,  am  forced  to  chuse  an  hour  and  place 
like  this — to  whom  talk  you  of  a  clear  con- 
science, woman !  I  have  not  known  one  for — no 
— many  a  year — /  appear  in  her  behalf!  when 
you  see  owls  and  bats  fly  abroad  like  larks  in  the 
sunshine,  then  expect  to  see  such  as  I  am  in  the 
assemblies  of  men. 

(Madge  sings  behind). 

When  the  gledd's  in  the  blue  cloud, 

The  lavrock  he's  still; 
When  the  hound's  in  the  green-wood, 

The  hind  keeps  up  the  hill, 

Slaunt.  Danger's  at  hand — I'm  warn'd,  and 
by  a  fiend  too — 

(Madge  sings  again}. 

O!  sleep  ye  sound,  Sir  James,  she  said, 

When  ye  suld  rise  and  ride, 
There's  twenty  men  wi'  bow  and  blade, 

Are  seeking  where  ye  hide. 
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Staunt.  I  dare  remain  no  longer:  return  home 
or  stay  till  they  come  up — you  have  nothing  to 
fear,  but  do  not  say  you  saw  me — Your  sister's 
trial  takes  place  this  very  morning,  her  fate  is 
in  your  hands. 

f  Short  hurried  Music — He  plunges  down 
behind  the  rocks — as  he  disappears, 
Jeanie  turns  to  go  the  other  way,  and  is 
met  by  Sharpitlaw). 

Sharp.  Your  name  is  Jeanie  Deans — you  are 
my  prisoner  ;  but  if  you'll  tell  me  which  way  he 
went,  you're  free. 

Jeanie.  I  dinna  ken,  good  Sir. 

Sharp.  But  ye  ken  wha  it  was  ye  were  speak- 
ing wi',  my  leddy,  on  the  hill-side  here — ye 
surely  ken  that,  my  bonny  woman  ? 

Jeanie.  I  dinna  ken,  Sir. 

Sharp.  We'll  try  to  mend  your  memory.  (A 
distant  halloo  heard — Music — Ratcliife  enters, 
the  shout  is  repeated — Sharpitlaw  consigns 
Jeanie  to  the  care  o/'Ratcliffe,  and  goes  out  say- 
ing) Keep  her,  mon,  safely  as  you'd  guard 
your  life.  [Exit. 

Rat.  Tis  a  bra'  night  for  ye,  dearee,  to  be 
on  the  green  hill  with  your  jo.  I  think  lads  and 
lasses  dinna  meet  at  Muschat's  Cairn  to  crack 
nuts.  (Going  to  kiss  her). 

Jeanie.  If  ye  are  an  Officer  of  Justice,  Sir,  ye 
deserve  to  have  ye'r  coat  stripped  from  ye'r  back. 

Rat.  (Fiercely).  How ! 

Jeanie.  Nay,  nay — for  Heaven's  sake  pity  a 
half-distracted  creature. 

Rat.  Tell  me,  then,  where  is  the  man  we 
seek — he  was  my  comrade,  nay,  my  leader — tell 
me,  and  he  and  I  may  haply  'scape  together. 
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Jeanie.  Speak  not  so  loud — he's  there — (Point- 
ing to  the  ruin  above}. 

Rat.  Then  one  way  or  other  he's  mine — escape 
or  reward.  [Exit  up  the  Hill. 

Jeanie.  And  Heaven  assist  the  footsteps  of 
poor  Jeanie.  [Rims  out. 

(Music — Ratcliffe  is  seen  at  the  top  of  the 
rock — he  cautiously  opens  a  Door  of  the 
Chapel  with  one  hand,  and  drams  his 
Sword  with  the  other — Madge  suddenly 
appears  behind  him,  snatches  his  pistol 
from  his  belt,  levels  it  at  him,  and  calls 
out). 

Madge.  Rin,  lass,  rin! — an'  he  dare  to  follow 
ye,  Madge  Wildfire  will  mak'  one  rogue  less  i' 
the  world  to  steal  the  wits  o'  honest  lasses — rin  i 

(  They  form  a  Picture,  and  the  Scene  closes 
on  them). 

SCENE  IV. 

Interior  of  the  Tolbooth — Music — EFFIE  enters, 
seats  herself,  and  weeps — rises  and  comes  for- 
ward. 

EJfie.  Tis  my  last  hope — should  she  meet  him 
— him  my  destroyer ! — yet  'tis  my  only  hope,  if 
she  not  listen  to  him  I  am  lost. 

Enter  OFFICER. 

Qffi.  Your  father ! 

Effie.  Ah! 

Offi.  And  your  sister ! 
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Effie.  How — How  shall  I  meet  'em  ? 

Offi.  Your  trial  too  approaches — they  come  to 
strengthen  your  resolution — you  must  have  cou- 
rage. 

Effie.  Do  not  yet  fetch  my  father — I  first  would 
see  my  sister — (Exit  Officer) — Oh !  yet,  if  he, 
the  wretch  I'm  doom'd  to  love,  if  he  has  not  pre- 
vailed, then  I  am  lost. 

(Music). 

JEANIE  enters — They  fly  into  each  other's  arms. 

Jeanie.  Oh,  Effie !  sister,  had  you  but  trusted 
me — 

Effie.  And — Oh,  Jeanie,  'tis  too  late  to  say 
so  now — have  you  not  seen  him  ? — Did  he  not 
say 

Jeanie.  Seen  him  ? — oh,  yes — Sister,  who  is 
he? 

Effie.  An  outlaw, — but  alas  !  I  knew  it  not — 
did  he  not  tell  you— -did  he  not  beseech  that  you 
"would  save  me,  Jeanie  ? 

Jeanie.  Oh !  that  my  life  would  preserve  yours 
— I  would  lay  it  down — 

Effie.  And  yet  a  word.  Oh !  Jeanie !  I'm 
summoned — see  my  father  too — yes,  yes,  one 
word,  will  save  me — I  see  you  do  consent — I 
come,.!  come. 

Jeanie.  May  Heaven  direct  us. 

(Music — Officer  enters  ivith   Toivn  Guard, 
and  conducts  them  out). 
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SCENE  V. 

The  "Lawn-Market  in  Edinburgh. 

Enter   SADDLETREE,    Mrs.    SADDLETREE,    Mrs, 
HOWDEN,  Miss  DAMAHOY,  ami  DUMBIEDIKES. 

Dumbie.  Nay,  but  good  Mr.  Saddletree,  Miss 
Damahoy,  is  the  puir  lassie  to  be  tried  sae early? 

Saddle.  They've  just  taken  her  from  the  Tol- 
booth  here,  which  we  call  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  to  the  Parliament  Court-house.  I'll 
e'en  follow  and  see  how  things  gang,  but  as 
Counsellor  Williewaw  says,  it  will  nae  do  for 
women  folk  to  be  present — sae  bide  wi  'em, 
Dumbiedikes,  and  ye'll  see  her  coming  back 
again. 

Dumbie.  And  is  her  father  there?  and  poor 
dear  Jeanie  woman,  is  she  there  too  ? 

Saddle.  Aye  is  she,  man,  and  Dominie  But- 
ler too.  I  fear  he'll  be  stepping  in  between  ye 
and  ye'r  Jeanie  woman. 

Dum.  Never  mind  his  stepping  in — but  do 
yon  step  out  and  bring  us  word. 

Sadclle.  Aye,  aye,  it  will  be  aw  reet — Jeanie 
boggit  a  wee  bit  at  first  about  what  she  may 
have  to  say,  but  we  know  law  enough  to  settle 
all,  I  warrant  ye.  [Exit. 

Dumbie.  Fve  more  faith  in  the  siller  than  in 
all  the  law  in  Edinburgh. 

Mrs.  Saddle.  And  my  husband  knows  more 
than  all  the  law. 

Dum.  That's  a  comfort ! — I'm  sure  he  does,  by 
my  not  understanding  a  word  he  says,  and  yet 
I  wish  I  had  employ'd  my  ain  agent,  and  Nickel 
Novit  to  help  puir  Effie. 
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Mrs.  Saddle.  I've  always  heard  that  old  Nick 
knows  more  about  law  than  even  my  husband, 
and  it  wad  be  better  for  him,  if  he  staid  more  at 
home  and  looked  to  his  bridles  and  saddles : 
here  has  been  Jock  the  driver,  and  the  Laird  of 
Oirdingburst  about  harness  and  reins,  and — well, 
ptiir  Effie,  she  puts  every  thing  out  of  all  our 
heads. 

Dum.  And  so  she  does  out  of  mine.  Oh, 
Jeanie ! 

Miss  Dam.  And  yet  if  the  law-  did  not  take 
cognizance,  as  the  Meenester  says,  o'  sic  unlucky 
hussies,  we  shud  ha'  chields  and  lads  and  pren- 
tices playing  pranks  in  every  honest  hoose  i'  th' 
toon. 

Dumbie.  So  we  shou'd,  that's  very  true,  in- 
deed, Miss. 

Mrs.  Hoiv.  Now  I  say,  we  should  live,  and  let 
live  ;  we've  aw  been  young  ourselves,  and  we're 
no  aye  to  judge  the  worst,  when  lads  and  lasses 
mak  a  wee  bit  slip. 

Dumbie.  No  more  we  shou'd,  Ma'am — I  made 
a  wee  bit  slip  myself  once. 

Miss  Dam.  Been*  young  ourselves  indeed!  I'd 
have  you  know  I  know  nothing  about  your  slips, 
and  am  as  young  as  any  body. 

Dumbie.  And  so  am  I,  Miss — and  I'm  older 
to-day  too  than  I  ever  was. 

Mrs.  How.  1  believe,  Miss,  ye  had  nearly 
made  yer  fortin  in  your  bet  shoppie  sae  lang 
ago  as  the  last  riding  o'  the  Scots  Parliament, 
and  that  makes  no  chicken  o'  ye. 

Miss  Dam.  Chicken  or  no  chicken — 

Dumbie.  Be  quiet,  my  old  cock,  here's  news 
coming.  Well,  Dominie  Butler  (as  lie  enters), 
how  goes  it  ? 
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Reuben.  I  cou'd  not  bear  to  remain — Jeanie, 
poor  Jeanie,  is  in  the  witness  seat — her  sister 
cried  with  piercing  shrieks,  Save  me !  Save  me ! 
a  word  will  do  it.  The  poor  old  father  fell  upon 
the  floor — and  see,  they  bring  him  hither — let  us 
meet  him — 

Dumbie.  Oh,  Jeanie,  woman !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

A  Street  opening  to  the  West  Port. 
(Music). 

Old  DEANS  supported  on — REUBEN  meets  and 
assists  Mm. 

Reuben.  Courage!  Courage,  Sir,  all  will  go 
well — Jeanie  will  do  her  duty;  what  that  is, 
I'm  unacquainted  with,  but — 

Deans.  Yes,  I  have  one  daughter  who  will 
do  her  duty — hark !  what  noise  ? 

Reuben.  There  is  some  agitation  among  the 
people — can  the  Court  be  rising? 

Deans.  She  is  condemnedj  where  is  my  other 
child?  (Music). 

JEANIE  rushes  in,  and  falls  in  her  Father's  arms — 
SADDLETREE,  8fc.  enter. 

Jeanie.  O !  Father,  1 — I  have  killed  her. 

(She faints — they  form  a  group  round  her — 
Solemn  Music — Procession  of  the  Toicn 
Guard,  with  Lochaber  Axes — Effie,  pale, 
and  her  hair  dishevelled,  in  the  midst — 
She  kneels  to  her  Father,  icho  hides  his 
face  with  his  hands — Effie  turns  to  go 
towards  the  Tolbooth — Jeanie,  recovering. 
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runs  towards  her  Sister,  ivho  repels  her — 
Jeanie  kneels — Effie  breaks  from  Jwr,  and 
departs,  saying), 

Effie.  A  word  wou'd  have  saved  me,  and  she 
would  not  speak  it ! 

Jeanie.  Sister ! — Effie !  I  will  save  thee  yet ! 
Effie.  A  word  wou'd  have  saved  me,  and  she 
wou'd  not  speak  it !  [Exit. 

C  Jeanie  falls  on  the  earth — they  form  a  group 
round  her,  and  tJie  Drop  falls). 

END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT  II. 

Interior  of  DUMBIEDIKES'  House. 

Enter  DUMBIEDIKES  and  Mrs.  BALCHRISTIE. 

Dumbie.  Well,  Mrs.  Balchristie,  I  know  its 
almost  morning,  and  that  I've  been  out  nearly 
all  night. 

Mrs.  Bal.  And  ye  hae  been  at  Jeanie  Deans' 
again,  I  reckon. 

Dumbie.  No,  I  have  not  been  at  Jeanie  Deans', 
but  I  don't,  mind  telling  you  where  I  have  been, 
Mrs.  Balchristie,  for  all  you're  no  but  my  house- 
keeper; I  have  been  at  Edinburgh,  and  there 
has  been  a  trial,  and  Effie's  to  be  hanged,  be- 
cause Jeanie  wouldn't  forswear  herself,  and  now 
they  talk  of  her  ganging  to  London  to  ask  the 
Queen's  pardon.  Oh,  Jeanie,  woman  ! 
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Mrs.  Bal.  Jeanie,  woman,  indeed — I  see  how 
it  is  (Aside).  Ah,  Sir,  it  fears  me  that  one 
of  these  days  ye'll  be  ganging  awa  to  get  mar- 
ried. 

Dumbie.  But  not  to  your  fat  niece,  Mrs.  Bal- 
christie,  for  all  you  brought  her  aw  the  way  from 
Drumbogie  on  purpose. 

Mrs.  Sal.  And  do  you  really  mean  to  change 
ye'r  condition  sune  ? 

Dumbie.  I  don't  know  what  I  mean  to  do  just 
yet ; — why  yes,  Mrs.  Balchristie,  I  think  I  shall 
change — my  coat  and  waistcoat,  so  bring  my 
grandfather's  robe-de-chambre,  and — Oh  no,  I'll 
fetch  it  myself,  because  I  want  to  see  whether 
my  coffer  is  safe,  and  whether — Oh,  Jeanie, 
woman,  you  ought  to  have  found  out  before  this, 
how  much  I  do  long  to  make  you  Lady  Dumbie- 
dikes.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Bal.  Lady  Dumbiedikes  indeed!  No, 
no,  she  shall  Dumbie  no  Dikes  here.  Jeanie 
Deans,  indeed!  I'll  keep  her  awa  from  the 
Laird,  I  warrant — my  fat  niece  too! — but  he 
shall  hae  her.  The  girl's  weel  eneugh,  if  she 
wad  nae  look  sae  cross-grained — its  no  my 
fault;  I  bang  her  every  day  to  make  her  look 
pleasant,  and  if  nought  else  wrill  put  her  in  gude 
humour,  I'll  knock  her  head  off.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II. 

Sunrise — Exterior  of  DUMBIEDIKES'  House. 

Enter  JEAME. 

Jeanie.  Aw  the  night  hae  they  been  dissuad- 
ing me  frae  what  they  call  so  rash  a  project ; 
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but  though  I  dare  not  soil  my  conscience  even 
for  a  sister's  sake,  they  little  know  what  else  I 
dare  (Knocks  at  the  House  Door).  But  money 
will  be  wanting — poor  Reuben  Butler  has  it 
not,  but  this  is  the  house  of  one  who  wishes  me 
to  think  he  means  me  well,  and  though  I  am 
about  to  ask  a  favour,  I  must  not  let  him  build 
on  aught  but  gratitude  in  return  for  it. 

(Knocks  again — Mrs.  Balchristie  comes  to 
a  Window  below"). 

Mrs.  Bal.  Wha  the  deel  are  ye,  scouping 
about  a  decent  body's  house  at  sic  an  hour  i'  the 
morning  ? 

Jeanie.  I  would  speak  wi'  the  Laird. 

Mrs.  Bal.  And  d'ye  think  his  Honour  has  nae 
mair  to  dee  than  speak  wi'  every  idle  tramper — • 
Ha'  ye  nae  name,  woman  ? 

Jeanie.  Dear  Mrs  Balchristie,  do  ye  no  mind 
Jeanie  Deans? 

Mrs.  Bal.  Jeanie  Deans!  Jeanie  Deevle — a 
pretty  spot  o'  wark  you  and  your  sister  ha'  made 
on't ;  and  the  like  o'  you  to  come  to  an  honest 
man's  house,  and  want  to  be  in  a  decent  bache- 
lor gentleman's  room,  and  him  in  his  bed — gae 
wa' — gae  wa' — bundle  up  your  pipes  and  tramp 
awa'  wi'  ye,  or  I'll  cry  up  the  mon  folk,  and  ha' 
ye  duckit  i'  the  burn  for  yer  impudence. 

(As  Jeanie  is  going,  Dumbiedikes  appears 
in  his  Night-gown  at  a  Window  above), 

Dumbie.  Hark  ye,  mother  Balchristie,  hark  ye, 
auld  limb  o'  Satan !  wha  the  de'il  gae  ye  com- 
mission to  guide  an  honest  man's  daughter  o'  that 
gaite  ? 

Mrs.  Bal.  1  spoke  but  for  the  house's  credit, 
and  it  may  be  I  mistuk  one  sister  for  the  ither, 
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and   ane  of  them  is  nae  sa  creditable  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

Dum.  Hold  ye'r  tongue,  ye  auld  jade,  the 
worst  hussey  that  e'er  stude  i'  shoon  may  call 
you  cousin  (Mrs.  Balchristie  goes  from  Win- 
dmv).  Jeanie,  my  woman,  come  in — nae,  I'll 
let  ye  in  mysel' — don't  mind  that  old  trumpery. 

[Exit  from  WiiUloio. 

Mrs.  Bal.  (Opening  the  Door).  There,  gang  in 
bye — lassie,  if  you  had  an  appointment  wi'  the 
Laird,  ye  might  ha'  tauld  me. 

Jeanie.  I  hae  nae  appointment  wi'  the  Laird, 
and  had  rather  speak  to  him  where  I  am. 

Dumbie.  (Entering  from  Door).  Mrs.  Bal- 
christie, get  breakfast  and  a  good  fire,  and  lets 
hae  nae  mair  o'  yer  sculduderie.  (Exit  Mrs.  Bal- 
christie).  And  now,  Jeanie,  come  in,  lass,  and 
rest  after  ye'r  walk. 

Jeanie.  I  have  no  time  to  rest,  I  must  gae 
twenty  mile  ere  night,  if  feet  will  carry  me ;  the 
two  words  I  ha  veto  say,  I  could  have  told  you 
at  the  window,  but  that  Mrs.  Balchristie — 

Dumbie.  The  devil  fty  away  with  Mrs.  Bal- 
christie, and  he'll  have  a  weary  load ;  I'm  Laird 
o'  the  house,  and  can  manage  every  body  in  it 
but  Rory  Bean,  my  pony — that  is,  when  I'm  put 
in  a  passion. 

Jeanie.  I  am  going  a  long  journey  without  my 
father's  knowledge. 

Dumbie.  That's  no  right,  Jeanie,  it's  no 
right— 

Jeanie.  If  I  were  ance  at  London,  I  ha'  let- 
ters to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  will  speak  to 
the  Queen  for  my  sister's  life. 

Dumbie.  Whew !  the  lassie's  mad — the  Queen 
too!  when  she's  so  angry  wi'  us  just  now  for 
hanging  up  Jock  Porteous,  the  Captain  o'  the 
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Town-guard,  that  she  burst  her  vary  bobbins 
while  the  King  wur  ready  to  kick  his  wig  out 
o'  window.  Gang  to  London,  indeed !  why, 
Jeanie,  my  woman,  yer  out  o'  yer  senses. 

Jeanie.  I  am  going  to  London,  if  I  beg  my 
way,  which  I'm  like  to  do,  unless  you  lend  me  a 
small  sum — little  will  do — my  father's  a  man  o' 
substance,  and  will  never  let  ye  lose  it. 

Dumbie.  Jeanie  ! 

Jeanie.  (After  a  pause).  I  see  ye're  no  for 
assisting  me — fare  ye  well — gang  and  see  my 
father  now  and  then — he'll  be  very  lonely. 

Dumbie.  Where's  the  silly  lass  going — I  wad 
hae  answered  ye  before,  but  the  words  stuck  in 
my  throat — ye  shall  hae  my  whole  strong-box,  or 
I'll  make  you  Lady  Dumbiedikes  before  sun-set, 
and  then  ye  may  ride  to  London  in  yer  ain 
coach. 

Jeanie.  That  can  never  be — my  sister's  situa- 
tion— the  family  disgrace — 

Dumbie.  That's  my  business  ;  well,  if  your 
heart's  so  full  at  present,  come  in,  take  what 
siller  will  serve  ye,  and  let  us  wed  when  you 
come  back  again. 

Jeanie.  But,  Laird,  I  mun  aye  tell  you  the 
truth — ye're  a  good  friend,  but  I  like  anither 
lad  better,  and  I  cannot  marry  ye. 

Dumbie.  What,  better  than  me,  when  you've 
known  me  so  long  ? 

Jeanie.  I  have  known  him  longer. 

O 

Dumbie.  It  canna  be,  Jeanie — it  canna  be, 
only  come  in,  look  at  my  gear — ye  ne'er  saw  the 
half  on't — a  strong  box  full  o'  bags  of  gold — no 
goldsmith's  bills — and  the  rental  book,  three  hun- 
dred a-year,  Jeanie,  and  my  mother's  wardrobe, 
arid  my  grandmother's  silks  that  stand  an  end,  lace 

E2 
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like  cobwebs,  and  rings  like  a  star-light  night 
—they're  up  in  the  chamber,  come  and  see. 

Jeanie.  It  canna  be,  Laird,  I  wadnae  break 
my  word  to  him,  if  ye'd  gie  me  a  hail  barony. 

Dumbie.  Him,  who  is  he  ? 

Jeanie.  Reuben  Butler. 

Dumbie.  What!  a  dominie's  deputy,  the  son 
of  a  cottar  !  he  has  na'  in  his  pouch  the  value  of 
the  black  coat  he  wears — well,  Jeanie,  lass, 
wilful  woman  will  hae  her  way — a  fair  offer  is 
nae  cause  o'  feud — a  man  may  bring  a  horse  to 
the  water,  but  twenty  winna  gar  him  drink,  and 
as  to  wasting  my  siller  upon  other  folk's  sweet- 
hearts, why — 

Jeanie.  I  do  not  wish  it,  Sir — good  morning 
— ye  ha'  been  kind  to  my  father,  and  it  is  nae 
in  my  heart  to  think  otherwise  than  kindly  o' 
you.  •  [Exit. 

Dumbie.  But,  Jeanie !  Jeanie,  woman  !  stay 
till  I — there  she  goes  down  the  hill,  and  here 
I'm  standing  like — Why  hollo,  Mrs.  Balchristie, 
its  all  along  o'  her,  and  I'll  blow  and  buckle  up 
directly.  [Exit  into  House. 

SCENE  III. 
A  View  on  the  Road  to  London. 

Re-enter  JEANIE. 

Jeanie.  Must  I  then  beg  my  way  to  London  ? — 
yet  if  I  return  and  ask  my  poor  father  for  money, 
he'll  never  let  me  go,  and  something  tells  me 
that  I  must  succeed — 'twas  hard  that  the  Laird 
— yet  I  had  no  right  to  look  for  other  success 
(going). 
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Dmnbie.  (Without).  Why,  Jeanie — Jeanie, 
woman,  stop,  I  tell  you — (Enters)  Stay,  they 
say  one  shouldna'  take  a  woman  at  her  first 
word. 

Jeanie.   Aye,  but  ye  may  aye  take  me  at  mine. 

Dnmbic.  Well  then,  you  shouldna'  tak  a  man 
at  his  first  word ;  here,  tak  this  (giving  a  Purse) 
tak  it,  lassie,  ye  munna  gang  wi'out  siller,  and 
I'd  give  ye  my  pony,  Rory  Bean,  into  the  bar- 
gain, but  he's  as  wilful  as  yoursel',  and  will  ne- 
ver gang  any  but  his  ain  road. 

Jeanie.  But,  Laird,  though  I  ken  that  my 
father  will  repay  ye  every  penny  of  whatever 
may  be  here,  yet  I  would  not  borrow  o'  one  who 
may  expect  mair  than  siller  back  again. 

Dumbie.  There's  just  twenty-five  guineas  in 
goud,  and  whether  yer  father  pays  or  dinna  pay, 
I  mak  ye  free  ont — gang  where  ye  like,  do  what 
ye  like,  marry  a'  the  Butlers  i'  the  country  gin 
ye  like,  and  sae  gude  morning  tul  ye,  Jeanie. 

Jeanie.  And  Heaven  bless  you,  Laird,  wi' 
niony  a  gude  morning,  and  peace  and  happiness 
be  wi'  you  till  we  meet  again. 

[Kisses  his  hand,  and  Exit. 

Dumbie.  Good  bye,  Jeanie,  woman,  (whimper- 
ing*), I've  nobody  now  but  Rosy  Bean,  my  pony, 
to  care  a  bawbee  for,  and  if  I  hae  any  more  o'  his 
obstinacy,  I'll  gie  him  sic  a  banging. — Eh — 
what  do  these  mad  cattle  want  ? 

Enter  MARGERY  MURDOCKSON,  and  MADGE. 

Marg.  Eh,  bonnie  Laird,  winna  ye  pit  down  a 
wee  puckle  o'  siller  for  my  puir  crazy  bairn  and 
myseV,  gin  ye  wull  ? 

Dumbie.  Puckle  o'  siller,  and  be  hang'd  to  ye — 
who  are  ye  ?  what  d'ye  want  ? 
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Madge.  It's  my  auld  buckie  o'  a  mither, 
Laird — Hegh,  Sirs,  and  the  Town  Guard's  at  our 
heels,  for  helping  Jeanie  Deans,  and  gentle 
Geordy  the  Outlaw,  to  get  awa  frae  Jem  Rat- 
cliffe,  the  keeper  o'  the  Tolbooth ;  are  na'  we  a 
hopeful  family,  to  be  twa  o'  us  in  a  scrape  at 
ance  ?  but  there  were  better  days  wi'  us  ance — 
were  there  na',  mither  ? 

Marg.  It's  aw  yer  ain  scrape,  thou  Bess 
o'  Bedlam,  thou  that  sail  taste  nought  but  bread 
and  water  for  the  plague  ye  gie  me,  and  over 
gude  for  ye,  ye  idle  tawpie,  come  alang  wi'  ye — 

Madge.  (With  a  low  curtsey)  Our  minnie's 
sair  misset,  she'll  have  had  some  quarrel  wi'  her 
auld  gudeman ;  that's  Satan,  ye  ken,  Sir — when 
the  gudeman  and  her  dinna  agree,  then  I  maun 
pay  the  piper — but  my  back's  broad  eneugh  to 
bear  it  a',  Sir.  (Curtseying). 

Marg.  (Returning)  Madge,  ye  limmer,  if  I 
come  to  fetch  ye — 

Madge.  Hear  till  her ; — but  I'll  dance  i'  the 
moonlight  yet,  when  her  and  the  gudeman  will 
be  whirrying  thro'  the  blue  lift  on  a  broom- 
shank. 

Marg.  Will  ye  come,  hussey  ? 

Madge.  Coming,  mither — and  they'll  hae  a 
merry  sail  o'er  the  bonnie  bits  o'  waves  that  are 
popping  and  plashing  against  the  rocks  in  the 
gouden  glimmer  o'  the  moon,  ye  ken — 

Marg.  Will  ye  be  o'erta'en  by  the  Town 
Guard,  and  we're  rin  afFour  feet  already? 

Madge.  Coming,  mither,  coming,  Fm  coming 
— there ! 

Up  i'  the  air, 

On  my  bonnie  grey  mare, 

And  I  see,  and  I  see,  and  I  see  her  yet. 

[Rushes  out. 
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Dwmhie.  There's  a  mad  de'il  for  ye — O  Jeanie, 
woman,  I  do  think  the  Rory  pony  will  be  sorry 
when  he  hears  that  Jeanie's  gone.  I'm  glad  she 
took  the  siller  tho' ;  it  gars  my  heart  gae  up  and 
down  as  gaily  as  Rory  in  a  mountain  trot.  Weel, 
if  I  don't  marry  Jeanie,  I  mun  wed  some  ither 
lassie  ;  but  it  shall  nae  be  a  wife  like  Willie 
Wastle's. 

SONG. — Dumbiedikes. — (BURNS). 

Willie  Wastle  dwalt  on  Tweed, 

The  spot  they  ca'd  it  Linkumdoddie, 
Willie  was  a  wabsler  guid, 

Cou'd  stown  a  clue  wi'  ouie  bodie ; 
He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 
O  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mither ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e'e,  she  has  but  ane, 
The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour ; 

Five  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 

A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller: 

A  wbiskin  beard  about  her  mou, 

Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither ; 
Sic  a  wife,  &c. 

She's  bow-hough'd,  she's  hein  shinn'd, 
Ae  limpin  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter ; 

She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left, 
To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter : 

She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast, 
The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther ; 
Sic  a  wife,  &c. 

*Auld  baudrans  by  the  ingle  sits, 

An'  wi'  her  loof  her  face  a  washin ; 
But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig, 

She  dights  her  grunzie  wi'  a  hushion  ; 
Her  walie  nieves  lik  midden-creels, 
Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan- Water ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her. 

*  This  verse  is  omitted  in  Representation. 
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— Yes,  yes,  Rory  is  a  nice  animal — and,  eh !  why 
what  do  I  see — there's  the  old  witch  and  her 
mad  daughter,  half  a  mile  awa',  riding  Rory  off  full 
gallop ;  I  never  could  get  him  to  go  that  pace 
in  all  my  life — stop  'em !  Oh  dear,  dear,  that 
ever  I  should  live  to  see  Rory  Bean  turned  into 
a  witch's  broomstick — stop  'em,  stop  'em  ! 

[Runs  off. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  picturesque  Bridge,  with  a  Cataract  in  motion, 
fyc.  Sfc.     (Music). 

STAUNTON  passes  cautiously  over  the  Bridge, 
and  comes  to  the  front  of  the  Stage. 

Staunt.  I'm  not  mistaken — she  comes,  and  my 
assistance  will  not  be  too  late. 

Enter  JEANIE. 

I've  heard  your  generous  purpose,  and  it  already 
half  expiates  the  cruel  caution  that  withheld  your 
evidence  in  favour  of  poor  Effie ;  but  you  will 
never  be  able  to  pursue  your  purpose  on  foot 
— here's  gold. 

Jeanie.  I  have  eneugh  already — see — 

Staunt.  Conceal  it  then,  or  should  the  nume- 
rous predatory  bands  who  line  this  road  molest 
you,  shew  them  this,  (gives  a  paper),  'twill  be 
your  certain  safe-guard,  unless,  indeed,  that  hag 
the  maniac's  mother  meet  you;  she's  a  fiend, 
and  such  a  one,  no  tie,  no  fear  can  bind  her. 

Jeanie.  Heaven,  who  inspired  my  errand,  will 
protect  it. 

Staunt.  What  introduction  have  you  to  Ar- 
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Jeanie.  My  Reuben's  father  saved  his  father's 
life,  and  from  him  I  have  letters,  which — 

Staunt.  Will  be  useless — nothing  more  trea- 
cherous than  a  great  man's  memory.  I'll  furnish 
you  with  that  which,  with  the  Queen,  the  Queen 
herself,  will  serve  you  to  command  the  pardon 
you  would  sue  for. 

Jeanie.  Command  it? 

Staunt.  Yes,  you  are  aware  of  the  last  insur- 
rection in  your  City :  rewards  of  every  kind  are 
offered  for  its  leader ;  go  and  make  your  terms, 
denounce  him,  and  I'll  give  him  to  their  hands ; 
but  first,  mark,  above  all  things,  gain  your 
Sister's  pardon,  be  sure  of  it — it  will  be  given 
gladly— 

Jeanie.  I  cannot  turn  betrayer,  even  if  I  knew 
him. 

Staunt.  Know  him  in  me ! — I  am  that  leader, 
and  shall,  with  my  life,  too  little  sacrifice,  in 
some  degree,  atone  the  sad,  sad  wrongs  I  caused 
my  poor  lost  Effie. 

Jeanie.  I  shall  not  need — I  will  not,  cannot 
do  it. 

Staunt.  I  shall  be  at  hand  then,  and,  if  other 
means  succeed  not,  I'll  make  my  own  conditions, 
for,  by  the  love  I  bear  her,  she  shall  not  perish. 

[Exit. 

Jeanie.  No,  it  will  be  happiness  to  save  a  life, 
but  no  one  e'er  shall  owe  its  loss  to  Jeanie. 

(Margery  and  Madge  Wildfire  are  seen 
upon  the  Bridge.) 

Madge.  Mother,  the  horse  has  dropped  wi' 
fatigue, — 'twas  a  braw  gallop. 

Marg.  We  are  near  our  haunt — see,  who  is 
yon  ? 
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Madge.  A  braw  gude  day  t'ye,  Jeanre  Deans ! 
what  make  ye  there,  lass  ? 

Jeanie.  My  name ! 

Madge.  Why,  dost  think  we  know  it  not  ?  Dost 
think  we  know  not  him  with  whom  ye  spoke  but 
now,  he  the  father  of  your  sister's  bairn — the 
father  too  of  mine — mine  ! 

Jeanie.  Thine !  but  'tis  to  be  mad  as  herself  to 
listen  to  her. 

Madge.  And  I  know  of  a  bird  can  sing  the 
secret  of  that  sister's  bairn. 

Mary.  Peace!  idle  gossip,  peace,  I  say. 

Madge.  Then,  I  repeat  I  do;  yes,  do  know 
of  that  bairn ;  and  more,  did  any  else  but  thee, 
our  Lady  Mother,  talk  of  peace,  I'd  hurl  them 
headlong  from  this  parapet,  to  where  yon  boiling 
torrent  mocks  my  disturbed  brain — nay,  threat 
not — them  canst  tell  as  well  as  I  can,  where  my 
babe  is  laughing,  laughing  to  think  that  innocent 
blood  will  rise,  tho'  buried  ten  worlds  deeper 
than  the  grave.  [Exit  Madge  Wildfire. 

Marg.  Out  on  thee,  Bedlamite,  away,  I  say ! 

[Exit  after  her. 

Jeanie.  I  dare  not  go  the  way  they  take ;  even 
the  unknown  foe  to  Effie's  virtue  warned  me 
against  those  women  ;  (turns  to  go  on  the  other 
side)  but  see,  two  ruffian-looking  men,  (they 
point  and  ichisper)  nay,  then  speed  befriend  me, 
there  is  no  other  way. 

(Music. — She  runs  off,  and  just  as  she  is 
seen  coming  on  the  Bridge,  Black  Frank 
and  Tom  Tyburn  enter,  look  about  for 
her,  see  her  on  the  Bridge,  and  go  off  to- 
wards it;  she  runs  hastily  off  the  Bridge 
on  the  other  side,  they  are  seen  following, 
and  the  Scene  closes). 
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SCENE   V. 

Dreary  Landscape — a  Barn. 
(Music). 

Enter  MARGERY  and  MADGE  WILDFIRE  cau- 
tiously, and  go  into  the  Barn. — Music  changes 
back  to  the  hurry  in  the  last  Scene. — JEANIE 
enters,  distressed  and  exhausted;  BLACK 
FRANK  following,  passes  behind,  and  inter- 
cepts her ;  as  she  turns  from  him  to  go  back 
again,  she  meets  the  other  Ruffian,  and  re- 
mains horror-struck  between  them. 

Frank.  Your  money,  my  precious,  and  quickly 
too — your  money  or  your  life ! — 

Jeanie.  Good  Gentlemen,  there's  Life  and 
Death  depends  upon  my  journey-— leave  me  but 
what  will  purchase  bread  and  water  on  the  way, 
and  I'll  be  satisfied,  thank,  and  pray  for  you. 

Tom.  Don't  want  prayers — money!  Come, 
money. 

Jeanie.  Stay,  Gentlemen,  I  had  forgot,  per- 
haps you  know  this  paper,  ('presenting  one}. 

Frank.  Why,  if  I  had  ever  seen  it  before,  I 
might  perhaps  know  the  paper;  but  as  to  the 
letters  on't,  why,  may  be  you  can  read  it ;  (gives 
it  to  Tom)  not  that  it  matters,  for  we  take  no- 
body's paper  while  cash  is  to  be  had. 

Tom.  (having  examined  it)  The  girl  must 
pass,  Frank,  by  our  law — 'tis  the  Captain's 
passport. 

Frank.  Captain ! — He  has  left  us. 

Tom.  True,  but  we  may  want  him  yet. 

Frank.  But  didn't  our  old  Governess  charge 
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us  to  stop  this  very  girl,  take  all  her  cash,  and 
send  her  home  again  ? — Didn't  she  say  she  wished 
to  be  revenged  on  her  whole  family,  because  her 
sister,  that's  in  the  Tolbooth,  had  taken  the 
Captain's  love  from  poor  crazy  Madge,  her 
daughter  ? 

Enter  MARGERY  from  the  Barn,  cutting  a  stick 
with  a  large  knife, 

Mary.  Now,  milksops,  are  ye  fear'd  at  a  weary- 
looted  lass — search  her — and  turn  her  adrift  upon 
the  waste,  or — 

Tom,.  No — she  has  a  pass  from  the  Captain. 

Marg.  From  him !  then  she  shall  die.  {Ap- 
proaching). 

Frank.  Some  day>  but  not  just  yet — Die! 
harkye,  Mother  Murder-Love,  we'll  do  our  pro- 
mise, and  we'll  do  no  more — we're  bad  enough, 
but  not  what  you  would  make  us — 

Marg.  Call  me  that  name  again,  and  I'll  dye 
this  knife  in  the  best  colour  of  your  heart,  you 
caitiff. 

Frank.  She's  been  mixing  her  own  whisky. — 
Eh,  Mother  Mur— 

(Margery  suddenly  throws  the  knife  at  him, 
it  sticks  in  the  door  or  wood-work  of  the 
Bani). 

Tom.  Well  missed,  Frank. 

Frank,  (taking  the  knife  out)  And  now,  Bel- 
dame, I've  a  mind  to  teach  you,  but  no — I'll 
punish  you  by  taking  care  of  the  poor  girl — she 
shall  not  go  forward  on  the  London  road ;  but 
you  shall  not  harm  a  hair  of  her  head,  were  it 
only  for  your  insolence. 
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Enter  MADGE  WILDFIRE  from  the  Barn — ike 
Old  Woman  retires. 

Madge.  Eh,  what>  Frank,  were  ye  milling 
our  mother,  or  were  ye  cutting  the  grunter's 
weasand  that  Tom  brought  in?  Eh — what's 
this  ?  Donee  Davie  Dean's  daughter  at  a  gyp- 
sie's  barn,  and  her  sister  in  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  the  Tol booth  at  Edinburgh  ! — Aweel, 
aweel,  I'm  sorry  for  her,  its  my  mither  wishes 
her  ill,  and  no  me,  though  may  be  I  hae  as 
mickle  cause. 

Tom.  Harkye,  Madge,  you  havn't  quite  such 
a  touch  of  the  devil  as  the  hag  your  mother 
— take  this  young  woman  to  your  corner  of  the 
barn. 

Frank.  And  take  good  care  of  her,  d'ye  mind. 

Madge.  That  I  will,  Frank,  for  its  no  for 
decent  Christian  young  leddies  like  her  and  me, 
to  be  keeping  the  like  o'  you  and  Tyburn  Tarn 
company  at  this  hour ;  sae  good  morning,  and 
good  day,  and  good  neet,  and  mony  o'  them, 
and  may  ye  a'  sleep  till  the  hangman  wake  ye, 
and  then  it  will  be  weel  for  the  country.  (Takes 
Jeanie's  hand,  makes  a  low  curtesy,  and  leads 
her  ojf  to  the  Barn). 

Tom.  A  gallant  life  this,  comrade ;  but  these 
women — 

Frank.  Are  the  devil — and  yet  the  gold  we 
fight  for,  and  the  blood  we  shed,  is  all  to  please 
the  hussies,  and  yet,  as  you  say,  'tis  a  gallant 
life — then  we  rob  so  civilly  too — get  but  the 
watch,  the  pocket-book,  the  cash,  and  then  we 
politely  say — good  night,  all's  well ! 
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DUET.— Frank  and  Tom— (Air,  Alls  Well). 

Deserted  by  declining  day, 
When  weary  wights  benighted  stray 
From  bush,  or  cavern,  we  appear, 
And  scare  the  traveller's  frighted  ear 
With  stand,  and  deliver !  quickly  tell, 
Your  cash,  or  die !  good  night,  all's  well ! 

Or  riding  home  from  fair  or  feast, 

Some  fanner  plodding  o'er  his  beast, 

His  wit  o'ertopp'd  by  humming  ale, 

While  thus  the  joskins  we  assail, 

Down  cv'ry  stiver,  quickly  tell, 

Your  watch,  your  purse !  good  night,  all's  well ! 

\Exeunt  into  the  Barn. 


SCENE  VI. 

Picturesque  Interior  of  the  Barn — a  rude  Door 
being  open,  shews  a  Pallet  or  Couch. 

Enter  WILDFIRE  and  JEANIE. 

Madge.  Nae,  fear  not,  lassie,  ye'll  be  well 
here,  and  nae  mischief  will  come  to  ye  while 
I'm  the  watchman,  and  I'll  aye  sit  wi'  my  back 
against  this  door,  sae  that  they  canna  open 
but  'twill  wake  me,  and  there's  fresh  milk  and 
cake,  see  ye,  and  the  glimmer  through  the  crazy 
boards  will  light  us  brawly. 

Jeanie.  (Aside).  I'll  seem  to  sleep,  and  per- 
haps may  overhear  my  danger,  and  endeavour 
to  escape. 

(Music — Wildfire  conducts    Jeanie  to  the 
Couch,  and  draws  the  door  after  her). 
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Enter  MARGERY,  FRANK,  and  TOM. 

Tom.  Well,  but  mother,  what  have  ye 
done  wi'  the  Laird's  horse ;  did  ye  leave  him  to 
perish  ? 

Marg.  Nay,  I  put  him  tull  his  supper. 

Frank.  Where? 

Madge.  E'en  i'  Gaffer  Gabblewood's  wheat 
close. 

Tom.  The  devil  you  did,  and  why? 

Marg.  Why  ?  what  ill  will  the  young  wheat 
do  tull  Rory  Bean  ?  He  hana  fed  sae  well  this 
twelvemonth. 

Frank.  What  ill?  what  good  will  it  do  us? 
when  he's  found  in  such  quarters,  we  shall  have 
the  whole  country  on  the  look-out  for  us — Tom, 
go  fetch  him  in. 

Tom.  To  be  sure,  it's  Tom's  share  to  do 
all  the  work.  [Exit. 

Frank.  Certainly ;  and  now,  mother,  tell  us 
what's  your  spite  against  this  poor  girl?  for  she 
has  the  true  pass,  and  without  good  reason, 
d — n  me  if  she  shall  be  touch'd. 

Marg.  (In  half  whisper).  She's  going  to  Lon- 
don for  a  pardon  for  her  sister. 

Frank.  What's  that  to  thee,  Dame  ? 

Marg.  If  she  gains  it,  the  Captain  marries 
that  sister. 

Frank.  And  who  cares  then  ? 

Marg.  Who  cares,  ye  donnard!  is  he  not 
sworn  to  Madge  ? 

Frank.  Sworn  to  a  mooncalf!  Marry  Madge 
WTildfire ! — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Marg.  Suppose  he  never  does,  is  that  a 
reason  he  should  marry  another,  and  that  other 
to  hold  my  daughter's  place,  because  she's 
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crazed,  and  I  a  beggar,  and  all  by  him  ?  But 
I  know  that  of  him,  that  will  hang  him,  had  he 
a  thousand  lives — I  know  that  which  will  hang, 
HANG,  HANG  the  villain ! 

Prank.  Then  why  don't  you  hang,  HANG, 
HANG  him?  and  not  wreak  your  vengeance 
on  two  wenches  who  never  did  you  ill  ? 

Marg.  For  revenge  on  him  through  them — 
Revenge !  I  have  wrought  hard  for  it ;  I  have 
suffered  for  it ;  I  have  sinned  for  it,  and  I  will 
have  it. 

Frank.  Then  why  not  hang  him  ? 

Marg.  He  was  my  foster-child — I  nursed  him 
here,  and  though  he  has  been  an  adder  to  me, 
the  destruction  of  me  and  mine,  I  cannot  take 
his  life. — I  have  thought  of  it — I  have  tried  it ; 
I  have  tried  it,  but  I  cannot  go  through  wi't. 
He  was  the  first  bairn  I  ever  nursed,  and  man 
can  never  tell  what  woman  feels  for  the  bairn 
she  has  first  held  to  her  bosom. 

Frank.  You  have  not  always  been  so  kind  to 
other  bairns. 

Marg.  Who  wad  hurt  bairns?  may  be  I'll  hae 
the  villain  think  his  bairn  is  dead — but  'tis 
provided  for — poor  Madge  lost  her's — that  crazed 
her — for  the  other — why- — perhaps  Madge  in  a 
crazed  fit  threw  it  into  the  Nor'  Loch. 

Madge.  (From  the  Door).  Indeed,  mother, 
that's  a  great  fib,  for  I  did  nae  sic  thing. 

Marg.  Sleep,  deevil,  wilt  thou  ?  by  my  faith 
I  had  forgotten  the  other  wench  might  have  over- 
heard us — (Rushes  to  the  Door) — open,  or  I'll 
drive  my  knife  between  the  planks  into  the  bed- 
lam back  o'  thee. 

(Music — Margery  opens  the  door — Jeanie 
appears  to  be  sleeping — Margery  passes 
a  Lamp  before  her  eyes,  and  closely  ob- 
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serves  her,  looks  at  her  Knife — half  raises 
it — Madge  and  Frank  interpose  softly — 
Frank  leads  the  old  Woman  forward, 
and  closes  the  Door  again). 

Frank.  I  have  it — since  you're  so  determined, 
I'll  get  her  to  the  beach,  and  so  on  board  Mat 
Moonshine's  lugger  for  a  week  or  two,  but  d — n 
me  if  any  one  shall  harm  her  further,  unless  they 
mean  to  chop  upon  a  brace  of  those  pills.  (A 
whistle  is  heard — Tom  peeps  in). 

Tom.  (Entering),  Meg !  Frank !  this  way ; 
you  have  no  time  to  lose ;  they  have  found  the 
horse  in  the  wheat-close,  and  suspect  us  to  have 
stolen  him — I  overheard — we  have  no  time  to 
lose — haste  this  way. 

Frank.  And  the  lasses — 

Tom.  No  one  will  harm  them,  come. 

(Music — They  go  cautiously  out.  Madge 
Wildfire  peeps  on,  looks  out,  and  returns 
and  leads  Jeanie/rom  the  Door). 

Madge.  Hush,  softly  !  they're  awa'  and  we'll 
e'en  awa'  too — we'll  awa'  out,  and  tak  a  walk  ; 
ye  need  na'  be  afraid  to  walk  wi'  me,  its  no  that 
I  wish  ye  out  of  these  folks  hands — they  are  vara 
gude,  but  then  they've  odd  ways  wi'  them — I 
don't  think  it  has  ever  been  weel  wi'  my  mother 
and  me,  sine  we  kept  sic  company. 

Jeanie.  Any  thing,  any  one,  any  where,  only 
to  escape — I  have  heard  enough  to  know  my  sis- 
ter's bairn  yet  lives,  and  if  I  can  find  where,  from 
this  poor  lassie — 

Madge.  Come,  come, 
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SCENE  VII. 

(Music). 
Enter  MADGE,  leading  JEANIE. 

Jeanie.  Shall  we  not  walk  upon  the  high  road  ? 
its  better  walking  there  than  among  these  wild 
bushes. 

Madge.  Aha !  lass,  are  ye  gaun  to  guide  us  that 
gaite  ?  ye'll  be  for  making  your  heels  save  your 
head,  I  am  judging. 

Jeanie.  Are  ye  sure  ye  ken  the  way  ye're  tak- 
ing us  ? 

Madge.  Ken  it?  and  what  for  na? — there 
are  some  things,  Jeanie,  one  can  ne'er  forget — 
here,  here,  look  here!  see  where  lies  my 
bairn,  my  wee  bit  bonny  bairn,  dead  ! — Cold, 
Oh  Lord  !  Oh  Lord ! — (Music — Madge  throics 
herself  on  the  Grave — Jeanie  attempts  to  recover 
and  raise  her) — Let  me  alone,  let  me  alone,  it 
does  me  good  to  weep :  I  canna  shed  tears  but 
may  be  ance  or  twice  a  year,  and  I  aye  come  to 
wet  this  turf  with  them,  that  the  flowers  may 
grow  fair,  and  the  grass  may  be  green.  ( Music), 

Jeanie.  But  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Madge.  There's  matter  enow,  almost  more 
than  my  mind  can  bear — 

Jeanie.  Why  do  you  weep  so  bitterly  ? 

Madge.  Why  do  I  weep  sae  bitterly?  stay  a 
bit,  and  I'll  tell  ye  all  about  it,  for  I  like  ye, 
Jeanie  Deans — awbody  spoke  well  about  ye,  and 
I  mind  the  drink  of  milk  ye  gave  me,  when  I  had 
been  on  Arthur's  Seat  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
looking  for  the  ship  that  gentle  Geordie  was 
sailing  in — 

Jeanie.  (Apart)  I  do  remember — But  you 
spoke  of  a  child,  is  it  your  child,  or — 
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Madge.  Aye,  mine ! 

Jeanie.  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  misfortune — 
Madge.  What  wad  ye  be  sorry  for  ?  the  bairn 
was  a  blessing,  that  is,  it  wad  ha'  been  for  my 
mither,  but  my  mither's  a  strange  woman — she 
was  deaved  wi'  its  crying,  so  she  put  it  away  in 
below  the  turf  there,  and,  oh !  I  think  she  buried 
my  best  wits  with  it,  for  I  have  never  been  just 
myself  yet.  Tis  past,  'tis  past,  its  all  past  away, 
but  in  the  grave  there's  rest  for  all — rest  for  poor 
Effie,  for  my  bonny  bairn,  and  the  distracted, 
heart-broken,  mad  Madge  Wildfire. 

(Music — Madge  sits  in  a  desponding  atti- 
tude— Jeanie  is  supporting  her — the  Act 
Drop  falls). 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  I. 

X 

The  Study  of  the  DUKE  of  ARGYLE. 

Enter  ARCHIBALD,  DONALD,  and  Servants,  ar- 
ranging the  Table,  Books,  Sfc. 

Arch.  Come,  lads,  awa'  wi'  ye — see  aw  right 
— Our  Laird,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  is 
at  hand,  and  ye  mun  be  aw'  ready  tul  attend 
him  tul  the  Court,  or  tul  the  Ceety,  or  tul 
wherever  he  may  wus  to  gang. 

Don.  There's  a  Scotch  young  woman  below, 
Mr.  Archibald,  who  has  travelled  all  the  way, 
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and  walked  the  most  of  it,  from  Edinburgh,  to 
speak  one  word  with  His  Grace  ;  do  you  think 
he'll  see  her? 

Arch.  What  sort  on  a  lassie  may  it  be  ? 

Don.  Sae  full  o'  grief,  one  can  hardly  mak 
her  out. 

Arch.  A  countrywoman  and  in  trouble — then 
John  Duke  of  Argyle  is  nae  the  Laird  to  refuse 
her — a  female  4wi'  a  tear  in  her  e'e,  it's  the 
bonniest  passport  tul  a  MacCallummore  of  any 
other  gude  man's  heart,  a  body  wad  desire,  but 
wuns!  stand  aside,  here's  my  Lord  himsel. 


Enter  the  DUKE. 

Duke.  Well,  Archibald,  what's  the  news, 
that  you  knock  your  mull  so  hard  to-day  ? 

Arch.  It's  naething  now  for  the  distressit  tae 
seek  redress  from  yer  Grace — a  puir  cuintree- 
woman  o'  our  ain,  who  ha'  walkit  aw  the  way 
or  maist'nt,  from  Auld  Reekie,  wad  humbly  ask 
audience  o'  yer  Lordship. 

Duke.  What  can  have  brought  the  simpleton 
to  London  ?  some  lover  sent  on  shipboard,  or 
some  stock  sunk  in  the  hopeful  Sduth-Sea  spe- 
culation, and  no  one  to  manage  the  matter  but 
MacCallummore  —  Well,  shew  our  country- 
woman up ;  it  is  ill  manners  to  keep  her  in  at- 
tendance. [Exit  Archibald. 
— Even  popularity  has  its  inconveniences — my 
northern  friends  little  imagine  the  small  extent 
of  my  present  influence  here  ;  and  I  know  no 
greater  pain  than  to  be  ask'd  a  favour  and  lack 
the  power  to  grant  it. — (Sits  dotvn). 
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Enter  ARCHIBALD,  introducing  JEANIE  —  She 
makes  a  respectful  curtesy,  crosses  her  hands 
upon  her  bosom,  and  seems  to  wait  the  Duke's 
pleasure — he  rises,  and  advances  to  her. 

Duke.  Wou'd  you  speak  with  me  or  the 
Duchess,  my  bonnie  lassie  ? 

Jeanie.  With  yer  Honour,  my  Lord — I  mean 
your  Lordship's  Grace. 

Duke.  And  what  is  it,  my  good  girl — (Jeanie 
diffidently  looks  at  Archibald) — leave  us,  Ar- 
chibald, and  remain  in  the  ante-room — (Exit 
Archibald  and  Servants) — sit  down,  my  good 
lass — (hands  her  a  Chair),  take  your  breath, 
take  your  time  ;  I  guess  by  your  dress,  you  are 
from  poor  old  Scotland — Did  you  come  thro'  the 
streets  in  your  tartan  plaid  ? 

Jeanie.  No,  Sir,  a  freend  brought  me  in  ane 
o'  their  street  coaches,  a  very  decent  woman — 
your  Lordship's  Grace  kens  her,  it's  Mrs.  Glass, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Thistle. 

Duke.  Oh  !  my  worthy  snuff-merchant :  I  have 
always  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Glass  when  1  purchase 
my  Scots  high-dried ;  but  now,  my  bonnie  wo- 
man ,  your  business — Time  and  tide,  you  know — 

Jeanie.  My  Lord,  your  Grace — 

Duke.  Never  mind  my  Grace,  just  speak  out 
a  plain  tale,  and  shew  you  have  a  Scots  tongue 
in  your  head. 

Jeanie.  I  am  sister  of  that  poor  unfortunate 
Effie  Deans,  who  is  under  sentence  at  Edin- 
burgh— 

Duke.  For  concealing  the  birth  of  her  infant 
— If  not  for  murder. 

Jeanie.  And  I  came  up  frae  the  North,  Sir, 
to  see  what  cou'd  be  done  in  the  way  of — reprieve 
— or  pardon. 
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Duke.  A  long  and  sad  journey  to  little  pur- 
pose— she  is  ordered  for  execution. 

Jeanie.  But  I  had  heard  that  the  King — 

Duke.  Can  act  as  he  pleases — but  the  crime 
has  been  too  frequent ;  besides,  he  is  irritated  at 
the  late  disturbances — what  friends  have  you  at 
the  Court? 

Jeanie.  (Rising).  God  and  yer  Grace ! 

Duke.  (Rises)  Alas!  I  have  no  means  of 
averting  her  fate — she  must  die ! 

Jeanie.  We  must  aw  die,  Sir, — it  is  a  com- 
mon doom — but  we  shud  na'  hasten  ilk  other  out 
of  the  warld. 

Duke.  You  seem  well  educated  for  your  sta- 
tion, and  must  know,  by  your  own  argument, 
that  the  murderer^(who  hastens  another  out  of 
the  world)  by  the  law  of  God  and  man  shall 
surely  die. 

Jeanie.  She  is  no  murderer,  Sir — it  is  not 
proved — 'tis  the  concealment  only. 

Duke.  Who  induced  you  to  come  to  me  ? 

Jeanie.  Yoursel,  Sir. 

Duke.  Myself!  you  never  saw  me  before. 

Jeanie.  The  world  has  seen  that  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  is  aye  his  country's  freend — ye  fight  for 
the  right — ye  speak  for  the  right — all  who  are 
wronged  seek  refuge  under  your  shadow,  and  if 
ye  wunna  stir  to  save  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
countrywoman  o'  yer  ain,  what  shou'd  we  ex- 
pect frae  strangers  ?  And  may  be  I  had  another 
reason  for  troubling  yer  Grace. 

Duke.  And  what  is  that? 

Jeanie.  My  grandfather  and  yours  laid  down 
their  lives  together  for  their  country — and  one 
wha  takes  concern  for  me,  wished  me  to  shew 
your  Grace  this  paper  (  Giving  one). 

Duke.  (Reads)  What's  this? 
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Jeanie.  (Aside)  Surely,  I  ha'  given  the 
wrong. 

Duke.  (Reading)  "  Muster  roll  of  the  men 

;'  serving  in  the  company  of  that  godly  gentle- 

"  man   Captain  Salathiel  Bangtext,    Obadiah 

c  Muggleton,  sin  despise  double  knock — turn 

"  to  the  right  thwack-a-way" — What  is  this  ? 

(Apart). 

Jeanie.  'Twas  this  I  shou'd  hae  given — par- 
don, Sir.  (Gives  another). 

Duke.  The  hand  of  my  unfortunate  grandsire, 
sure  enough!  (Reads).  "  To  all  who  have 
"  friendship  for  the  House  of  Argyle — Benjamin 
"  Butler,  of  Monk's  regiment  of  dragoons,  saved 
"  my  life  from  four  troopers  who  were  about  to 
"  slay  me:  Having  nothing  better  in  my  power, 
:  I  give  him  this  acknowledgment,  in  hopes 
"  it  may  be  useful  to  him,  or  nis,  and  do  con- 
"  jure  my  friends,  tenants,  and  kinsmen,  to 
"  respect  it." — This  is  a  strong  injunction. 
Was  this  your  grandfather? 

Jeanie.  He  was  grandfather  to  a  well-wisher 
of  mine. 

Duke.  A  love  affair. 

Jeanie.  It  was,  Sir — but  he's  a  meenister,  and 
the  sister  of  poor  Effie  shall  not  now  disgrace 
him. 

Duke.  Singular  girl!  and  have  you  really 
come  on  foot? 

Jeanie.  Not  all  the  way,  my  Lord — I  knew 
not  that  the  southerns  had  stage-coaches,  as 
they're  ca'ed,  and  sometimes — 

Duke.  Sometimes  you  got  a  cast. — Well,  you 
shall  hear  from  me  without  delay — be  ready  to 
come  to  me  at  a  moment's  warning — bring  no 
one  with  you,  and  come  dressed  as  you  are  now. 

Jeanie.  I  wou'd  a'  worn  a  cap,  but  your  Grace 
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kens  it  is  nae  for  single  women  ;  and  I  judged 
that  sae  many  miles  frae  home,  the  sight  of  a 
bit  tartan  wad  warm  your  Grace's  heart. 

Duke.  And  when  MacCallummore's  heart 
does  not  warm  to  the  tartan,  it  will  be  as  cold 
as  death  can  make  it  —  Archibald  ! 

Enter  ARCHIBALD. 

—  See  the  young  woman  safe. 

Jeanie.  And,  my  Lord,  shou'd  what  you  ask 
be  refused  at  the  beginning,  ye'll  no  be  chappit 
back,  or  cast  down  with  the  first  rough  answer? 

Duke.  (Smiling).  I  am  not  apt  to  mind  rough 
answers  much  —  but  say  nothing  of  what  has 
passed  to  any  one  —  do  not  you  depend  on  my 
success  —  ilka  ane  buckles  his  belt  his  ain  gate, 
as  our  Scotch  proverb  has  it,  and  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  me,  I  will  go  to  work  my  own  way  ; 
but  for  those  who  must  assist  me,  you  are  to 
remember,  that  Heaven  has  the  hearts  of  Sove- 
reigns in  its  own  hand. 

(Exeunt  the  DUKE  on  one  side  —  JEANIE  and 
ARCHIBALD  on  the  other). 


SCENE  II. 

The  Parlour  behind  Mrs.  GLASS'S  Snuff  Shop  — 
supposed  to  be  in  the  Strand. 

Enter  RASPER  and  SALLY. 

Sally.  Don't  tell  me,  Mr.  Rasper,  am  I  to 
wait  on  a  poor  Scotch  girl  that  walked  all  the 
way  from  Edinburgh  to  London  ?  —  Why  I,  who 
am  but  a  poor  servant,  came  in  the  waggon 
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myself,  and  had  a  first  cousin  who  travelled  to 
town  on  the  tip-top  of  the  coach  ? 

Rasp.  Ah!  I  don't  wonder  at  your  tip-top 
gentry  having  their  heads  turn'd  now  and  then 
— but  you  see  our  mistress,  the  great  snuff-mer- 
chant, pays  this  Scotch  girl  attention,  and  has 
paid  for  a  coach  into  the  bargain  to  take  her  to 
the  Duke's. 

Sally.  A  pretty  thing,  indeed,  to  take  a  poor 
young  woman  to  a  Duke ! — there  can  be  no  good 
in  it. — When  did  I  ever  go  visiting  Dukes?  In 
the  village  where  I  was  born,  we  kept  no  such 
company. 

Rasp.  I  dare  say  not — but  hush ! — here's  mis- 
tress. 

Sally.  And  finely  drest  out  she  is. 

Enter  Mrs.  GLASS  and  JEANIE. 

Mrs.  G.  Aye,  aye,  I  dare  say,  cousin,  you 
were  frightened  enough,  frightened  enough,  I 
warrant  me  ;  but  I  hope  you  minded  my  lessons, 
and  gave  him  plenty  of  your  Grace. 

Jeanie.  Why,  at  first  I  almost  forgot  it,  and 
afterwards  he  told  me  there  was  no  occasion. 

Mrs.  G.  Aye,  but  he  liked  it  for  all  that 
— he  might  as  well  have  asked  me  out  of  the 
coach  all  the  while. — Well,  well,  child,  go  to 
your  room — you  must  want  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, and  I'll  come  up,  and  you  shall  tell  me 
all  that  pass'd. 

Jeanie.  I  am  bid  not,  Madam. 

Mrs*  G.  Indeed !  Oh !  then  His  Grace  means 
to  tell  me  himself — well,  if  you  shou'd  have  to  go 
again,  you  shall  put  on  my  French  silk  niggle- 
degee,  and  my  best  butterfly  cap,  and — 

Jeanie.  I  am  bid  not,  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  G.  An  odd  girl  this !  you  can  ask  her  to 
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do  nothing  but  what  she's  bid  not. — Well,  go  to 
your  room,  child,  and  I'll  follow.  [Exit  Jeanie. 
— James  Rasper,  what  do  you  stand  gaping 
there  for?  Go  and  mind  the  shop,  d'ye  hear? 

[Exit  Rasper. 

— Well,  Sally,  what  do  you  think  of  my  dress, 
isn't  it  beautiful  ? 

Sally.  Rather  too  good  to  sit  in  a  hackney 
coach  with,  I  do  think,  Ma'am.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  G.  Pert  hussey!  it  was  a  little  pro- 
voking, to  be  sure,  but  did  Jeanie  say  I  wasn't 
to  ask  what  passed?  There's  something  odd  in 
that,  very  odd  indeed ;  but  here  comes  the  Duke's 
gentleman,  Mr.  Archibald — aye,  aye,  he's  to 
let  me  into  the  rights  of  it — he  never  saw  me  in 
this  dress  before ;  and  as  he's  a  bachelor,  and 
I'm  a  wridow,  who  knows  what  may  be  the  con- 
sequence (Rasper  bows  in  Archibald).  Mr.  Ar- 
chibald, this  is  a  favour  that — won't  you  please 
to  sit  down,  Sir?  Won't  you  allow  me  the  ho- 
nour to  fill  your  mull  free  gratis,  for  nothing, 
out  of  my  own  canister?  Won't  you  take  a%lass 
of  your  own  country  Fairntosh ;  or  is  there  any 
other  thing  you  will  do,  which  can  in  any  way 
contribute  to  your  comfort  and  satisfaction  ? 

Arch.  Mrs.  Glass,  I'll  not  trouble  you  for  any 
o'  these  things  at  present — my  business  is  with 
the  young  person  who — 

Mrs.  G.  You  shall  see  her  directly,  Mr.  Ar- 
chibald— and  how  is  His  Grace?  I  may  ask  after 
him,  for  he  never  fills  his  snuff-box  in  the  shop, 
but  he  says,  "  How  do  ye  do,  Mrs.  Glass,  how 
are  all  our  friends  i'  the  North  ?" — Then  I  say, 
"  I  hope  your  Grace,  and  the  Duchess,  and  the 
young  Ladies  are  well,  and  that  my  snuff  conti- 
nues to  give  ye  all  satisfaction" — and  then  the 
folks  in  the  shop  do  so  stare,  and  every  Scotch- 
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man  pulls  off  his  hat,  and  says,  There  goes  the* 
Prince  o'  Scotland,  and  then — but  ye  havn't  said 
what  he  want  wi'  Jeanie. 

Arch.  Ye'r  ailoquence,  Madam,  is  sae  o'er- 
powering,  I  have  na'  yet  had  opportunity — I  am 
ordered  to  bring  her  till  the  Duke  himseP — its 
rather  sudden,  but  a  thought  has  just  struck  him, 
and  when  he  thinks,  he  aw-ways  acts  directly. 

Mrs.  O.  Take  her  to  the  Duke!  then  I'll  ha' 
toga'wi'her — So,  I'll  just  pop  on  my  last  ne\v 
manty  but  three,  wi'  the  green  sleeves  to  it,  and 
be  wi'  ye  directly — Jeanie  !  Jeanie  Deans  !  I  say, 
here's  a  gentleman  of  His  Grace's  chambers,  a 
gen tlemanfrae the  Duke,  andyemuncome  down 
directly.  James  Rasper!  look  to  the  shop — I'm 
going  to  the  Duke's  with  my  cousin  and  Mr.  Ar- 
chibald.— I  believe  you  fake  His  Grace's  mixture, 
Sir — (Presenting  her  Snujf-box) — Why,  Jea- 
nie !  Jeanie  Deans,  I  say ! 

1  Enter  JEANIE. 

Arch.  Ye'll  pardon  me,  Madam,  but  I  am  to 
tak  the  young  person  by  hersel',  and  no  to  give 
ye  the  trouble. 

Mrs.  G.  By  herself,  well,  to  be  sure,  I've 
known  ye  many  years  Mr.  Archibald,  and  the 
Duke  is  a  married  man,  and — but  you  wouldn't 
have  her  go  in  that  way,  with  her  tartan  over  her 
shoulders,  as  if  she  had  come  up  with  a  drove  of 
cattle. 

Arch.  The  carriage  waits,  and  I  was  na'  to 
allow  any  change  o'  dress — I'll  bring  her  safely 
back,  ye  may  depend  on't — (  Going  with  Jea- 
nie). 

Mrs.  G.  But  I  may  ask  which  way  you're  go- 
ing, 1  presume  ? 
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Arch.  My  Lord  Duke  will  inform  you  of  that 
himsel',  Madam.  [Exit  with  Jeanie. 

Mrs.  G.  James  Rasper  !  open  the  door  to  Mr. 
Archibald,  first  Gentleman  of  the  Chambers  to 
the  Duke,  who  has  sent  for  my  cousin  Jeanie  to 
go  to — Well,  bless  my  heart !  If  it  isn't  the  od- 
dest thing  in  the  world,  that  the  only  opportu- 
nity I  ever  had  of  shewing  my  black  paduasay 
in  a  Duke's  carriage,  he  shou'd  send  for  my  cou- 
sin by  herself,  and  leave  me  out  of  the  question. 
— Well,  I  won't  give  up  Mr.  Archibald  for  all 
that ;  we  shou'd  make  a  mighty  genteel  couple; 
and  if  I  was  to  marry  him,  I'd  shut  up  the  snuff- 
shop,  sell  the  good-will  of  the  tobacco  boxes, 
buy  a  gentleman's  policy  on  the  North  road,  and 
be  as  good  a  lady  as  the  best  o'  them. 

SONG— Mrs.  Glass. 

I  once  war  wed,  and  mony  a  year 

Has  pass'd  sin  Jem  were  mine, 
And  fain  I'd  see  again  the  gear 

Of  auld  lang  syne ; 
For  there's  nae  luck  about  Ihe  boose 

There's  none,   nor  ever  can, 
Unless  each  gude  wife  tul  her  share 

Has  gotten  a  gude  man. 

My  boose,  my  wee  bit  shoppy  too, 

And  aw'  that  may  be  mine, 
I'll  give,  the  days  once  more  to  view 

Of  auld  lang  syne. 

For  there's,  &c. 

*  For  tho'  my  trade  be  gude  eneugh, 
My  wares  baith  strang  and  fine, 
I'd  gie  each  present  pinch  o'  snuff 
For  days  lang  syne.  , 

For  there's,  &c. 

[Exit. 
*  This  Verse  is  omitted  in  representation. 
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SCENE  III. 
A  Garden. 

Enter  ARGYLE. 

Duke.  So,  this  is  the  garden  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  if  Archibald  loses  no  time  in  bringing  poor 
Jeanie  to  the  spot  I  told  him,  who  knows  but  I 
may  be  the  happy  means  of  accomplishing  her 
amiable  intentions — mustn't  be  too  sure,  tho' — 
Eh !  here  she  is. 

t 
Enter  JEANIE. 

Jeanie.  I  have  been  desired  by  the  goodness 
of  your  Grace  to — 

'Duke.  We  have  no  time  for  compliments — I 
have  ask'd  audience  of  a  Lady  whose  interest 
with  the  King  is  deservedly  very  high. — You 
will  see  and  speak  to  her  yourself  in  this  garden, 
and  must  tell  your  story  simply  as  you  did  to  me. 

Jeanie.  Since  I  had  courage  to  speak  to  your 
Grace,  I  need  not  be  shamefaced  in  speaking  to 
a  Leddy — but,  Sir,  I  would  like  to  hear  what  to 
ca'  her — whether  her  Grace,  her  Honor,  or  her 
Leddyship,  for  I  ken  Leddies  are  full  mair  par- 
ticular than  Gentlemen  about  their  titles. 

Duke.  You  need  only  call  her  Madam — say 
what  you  please  ;  look  at  me  from  time  to  time, 
andshou'd  I  put  my  hand  to  my  cravat  — so — you 
will  stop — I  shall  only  do  it,  when  you  say  any 
thing  not  likely  to  please. 

Jeanie.  But  if  your  Grace  would  teach  me 
what  to  say,  I  could  get  it  aw'  by  heart. 

Duke.    No.    no,    Jeanie — speak  plainly  and 
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boldly,  as  you  did  to  me,  and  if  you  gain  her 
consent,  I'se  wad  ye  a  plack,  as  we  say  in  the 
North,  she'll  get  the  pardon  from  the  King — but 
see  she's  coming — walk  aside — recollect  your- 
self, and  I'll  bring  you  forward  at  the  proper  time. 
— (Meanie  retires). 

Enter  QUEEN  CAROLINE  and  LADY  SUFFOLK. 

Queen.  I  hope  I  see  so  great  a  stranger  as 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  as  good  health  as  his 
best  friends  can  wish  him. 

Duke.  Perfectly  well,  Madam,  and  deeply 
gratified  by  the  honour  of  an  interview  which 
I  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  on  a  subject  most  es- 
sential to  His  Majesty's  interest. 

Queen.  If  it  be  a  suit  which  personally  re- 
spects your  Grace,  it  shall  lose  no  support  by 
being  preferred  thro'  me. 

Duke.  The  matter,  Madam,  regards  the  fate 
of  an  unfortunate  woman  in  Scotland,  sentenced 
for  a  crime,  of  which  I  believe  her  innocent ; 
and  my  humble  petition  is  for  your  Majesty's  in- 
terces'sion  with  the  King  for  pardon. 

Queen.  My  Lord  Duke,  I  will  not  ask  your 
motives  for  a  request  which  circumstances  render 
so  extraordinary — Your  road  to  the  King's  closet, 
as  a  Peer  and  Privy  Counsellor  entitled  to  de- 
mand an  audience,  was  open,  without  giving 
me  the  pain  of  this  discussion — you  must  allow 
some  of  the  privileges  of  my  sex,  my  Lord,  and 
not  judge  uncharitably  of  me,  if  I  am  hurt  at 
recollecting  the  late  outrage  in  your  chief  City, 
against  the  royal  authority,  at  the  ?ery  time  it 
was  vested  in  my  unworthy  person. 

Duke.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  not  easily  for- 
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gotten,  Madam,  and  of  which  your  Majesty  al- 
ready knows  my  sentiments. 

Queen.  We  will  not  prosecute  the  subject 
then — One  word,  however,  I  may  say  in  pri- 
vate— when  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  disposed  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  w^ith  his  Master  and 
Mistress,  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  we 
shou'd  disagree. 

Duke.  Let  me  hope,  Madam,  I  have  not  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  found  one  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

Queen.  I  must  impose  upon  your  Grace  the 
duty  of  confession,  before  I  grant  you  absolu- 
tion— what  is  your  particular  interest  in  that 
young  woman?  she  does  not  seem  much  quali- 
fied to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  my  friend  the 
Duchess — perhaps  she  is  some  thirtieth  cou- 
sin ? 

Duke.  No,  Madam,  but  I  shou'd  be  proud  of 
any  relation  with  half  her  worth — honesty  and 
affection ! 

Queen.  Her  name  must  be  Campbell  at  least? 

Duke.  Her  name,  Madam,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  so,  is  not  quite  so  distinguished. 

Queen.  She  comes  from  Inverary,  or  Argyle- 
shire  ? 

Duke.  She  was  never  farther  north  than 
Edinbro',  Madam. 

Queen.  Then  my  conjectures  are  all  ended. 

Duke.  Her  sister  is  the  first  victim  of  a  severe 
law — As  she  cannot  produce  the  only  witnesses 
of  her  not  having  concealed  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance— 

Queen. ,  Of  which  I've  heard — and  I  have 
doubts — you  were  about  to  speak — 

Duke.  If  your  Majesty  wou'cl  condescend  to 
hear  rny  poor  countrywoman,  perhaps  she  may 
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find  an  advocate  in  your  own  heart,  much  more 
competent  to  remove  your  Majesty's  doubts  than 
I  am. 

Queen.  Let  her  approach — (she  kneels) — stand 
up,  young  woman — (Lady  Suffolk  raises  her) — 
How  have  you  travell'd  hither  ? 

Jeanie.  Mostly  on  foot,  Madam. 

Queen.  Indeed !  how  far  can  yon  walk  in  a 
day? 

Jeanie.  Twenty-five  miles,  Madam,  and  a 
bittock. 

Queen.  And  a  what  ? — (Looking  at  the  Duke). 

Duke.  And  about  five  miles  more.  Madam. 

Queen.  I  thought  I  was  a  good  walker,  but 
this  shames  me  sadly. 

Jeanie.  May  you,  Madam,  never  hae  sae  weary 
a  heart  that  ye  canna  be  sensible  o'  the  weari- 
ness o'  ye'r  limbs — (Queen  pleased — the  Duke 
smiles) — I  did  nae  walk  the  whole  way,  Ma- 
dam, I  had  whiles  the  help  o'  a  cart,  and  the 
cast  o'  a  horse  from  Ferrybridge — f  The  Duke 
puts  his  hand  to  his  Cravat} — and  mony  other 
helps,  Madam. 

Queen.  You  still  must  have  had  a  most 
fatiguing  journey,  and  I  fear  to  little  purpose, 
for  if  the  King  were  to  pardon  your  sister,  your 
angry  townspeople  wou'dn't  suffer  her  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it. 

Jeanie.  Baith  Town  and  Country  wad  rejoice 
to  see  His  Majesty  take  compassion  on  a  poor 
unfriended  creature  f 

Queen.  Not,  if  we  may  judge  by  late  occur- 
rences ;  but  ( To  the  Duke)  you  are  so  proud  of 
your  errors,  and  so  wedded  to  the  cause  of  them, 
that  even  that  girl,  if  she  had  a  friend  in  the  late 
disturbance,  would  not,  even  to  save  her  sister, 
disclose  the  secret — say,  how  would  you  act  ? 
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Jeanie.  (with  rising  warmth)  Madam  ! — 
(Duke  touches  his  cravat)  I — 1 — wou'd  pray  to 
be  directed  in  the  line  of  my  duty. 

Queen.  And  perhaps  chuse  that  which  suited 
your  own  inclination. 

Jeanie.  Madam,  those  who  have  done  wrong 
must  answer  for  their  act — but  my  sister,  my 
puir  sister  Effie,  her  days  and  hours  are  num- 
bered— she  still  lives,  and  a  word  of  the  King's 
mouth  might  restore  her  to  a  broken-hearted 
father,  who  ne'er  forgot  to  pray  for  the  Royal 
House — O  Madam!  have  compassion  on  our 
misery;  save  an  unhappy  girl  from  an  early  and 
dreadful  death.  Alas!  it  is  not  when  we  sleep 
soft,  and  wake  merrily  ourselves,  that  we  think 
on  other  people's  sufferings,  but  when  the  hour 
of  trouble  comes — and  never  may  it  visit  your 
Ladyship — and  when  the  hour  of  death  arrives, 
which  fails  nor  high  nor  low — lang  and  late  may 
it  be  yours — Oh  !  then,  that  which  we  must 
think  on  with  maist  delight,  is  no  what  we  ha' 
done  for  oursels,  but  that  which  we  ha'  done  for 
others] 

Queen.  (  Wipes  her  eyes)  This  is  eloquence ! — 
Young  woman,  /  cannot  grant  your  sister's 
pardon,  but  you  shall  have  my  warm  intercession 
with  the  King — take  this — do  not  open  it  now — 
but  at  your  leisure  you  will  find,  that  which  will 
remind  you  of  an  interview  with  your  Queen. 

(Jeanie  drops  on  her  knee — the  Queen  seems 
to  forbid  reply — she  is  going,  notwith- 
standing, to  speak,  hut  the  Duke  touches 
his  cravat). 

Queen.  Our  business,  my  Lord,  I  trust,  is 
ended  to  your  satisfaction :  hereafter  we  hope  to 
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see  your  Grace  come  frequently — Come,  Lady 
Suffolk,  we  must  wish  His  Grace  good  morning. 

[Exit  with  Lady  Suffolk. 
Jeanie.  (still  on  her  knee)  O,  Heaven !  gude 
Heaven  be  praised ! — and  Heaven  bless  you,  my 
Lord — it  was — it  was  the  Queen  then — God 
reward  her ! — Oh,  may  the  dear  gude  Lady  never 
want  the  heart's  ease  she  has  given  me  at  this 
moment.  [The  Duke  leads  her  out. 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Landscape — Shouts  heard. 
Enter  REUBEN  and  DAVID  DEANS. 

Reuben.  How  terrible  those  shouts ! 

Deans.  They  ha'  gotten  the  auld  limmer  Mar- 
gery into  custody,  she  ha'  confessit  where  puir 
Effie's  child  is  to  be  found,  which  she  stole  awa' 
for  revenge  ;  and  if  we  cou'd  but  get  a  bit  nearer 
the  London  gaite,  this  news  wad  make  dear 
Jeanie's  road  to  get  a  pardon  the  mair  easy. 

Reuben.  Good,  kind,  incomparable  Jeanie — 
let  us  lose  no  time  in  making  our  quickest  way 
to—  (Shouts  again). 

Enter  DUMBIEDIKES. 

Duntbie.  Eh,  Sirs,  eh,  neighbours — here's 
bonnie  wark — this  beats  our  Edinburgh  noises — 
well,  I'm  so  glad! 

Deans.  Weel,  mon — how  is't — and  what  are 
ye  glad  at  ? 

Dumbie.  Why,  I'm  glad  I  didn't  prosecute  the 
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old  witch  for  running  away  with  Rory  Bean ; 
because  she  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English  jus- 
tices, and  has  sins  eneugh  besides  to  answer  for  ; 
and  I'm  glad  I  found  poor  Rory  fine,  fat  and 
hearty — he  had  been  hid  in  a  wheat-close,  and 
he's  as  full  o'  flour  as  a  miller's  sack  (shouts). 
— There,  let's  get  away,  for,  because  the  con- 
stables cou'd  make  no  fault  against  the  ould 
hag's  daughter,  the  country  folk  have  taken  jus- 
tice into  their  ain  hands,  and  are  so  outrageous 
at  the  colour  of  a  bit  o'  plaid,  that  they  are  not 
only  ready  to  worry  her,  but  we  shall  be  duck'd 
for  witches,  if  it's  only  for  having  been  seen  in 
company — 

Reuben.  Poor  girl !  in  such  distress !  I  were 
no  man,  if  I  did  not  try  my  feeble  aid  for  her 
assistance.  [Rushes  out. 

Dumbie.  And  perhaps  they  may  take  away 
Rory  Bean  into  the  bargain. 

Deans.  But  bide  awee,  Laird — I  ha'  heard 
fra  Jeanie,  that  she  had  been  kindly  receivit  in 
London,  and  had  great  hope — and  I  ha'  gotten 
the  siller,  ye  ken,  that  ye  sae  kindly  lent  her  for 
her  journey. 

Dumbie.  And  did  poor  dear  Jeanie  woman, 
say  nae  mair  about  me? 

Deans.  Nae  mair,  but  kind  and  Christian 
wishes. 

Dumbie.  Nae  matter — I  clinna  mind,  I've 
made  a  clear  hoose  of  Mother  Balchristie ;  and 
as  it's  nae  use  for  me  to  gang  farther  wi'  ye,  I'll 
awa',  and  get  wed  to  Peggy  Kittlepoker,  the 
Laird  o'  Lickpelf's  daughter,  as  sits  next  us 
at  Kirk.  She  gae  me  a  wink  last  Sabbath, 
inickle  as  to  say,  she  wad  like  to  be  LadyDum- 
biedikes ;  but  for  aw  that,  neighbour,  I'm  sae 
sorry — 

i  2 
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Deans.  Aboot  what,  mun  ?  Jeanie ! 

Dumbie.  Jeanie's  false-hearted — she  may  mar- 
ry the  Dominie's  Dominie  an'  she  wull,  but 
that's  na'  what  I'm  sorry  for. 

Deans.  What  for  then,  mun  ? 

Dumbie.  Why,  because  you've  given  me  two 
light  guineas,  and  a  three  pound  twelve  that 
looks  as  if  it  war  just  out  o'  a  consumption. 

Deans.  Put  'em  up,  mun,  put  'em  up:  Time 
may  come,  when  light  or  heavy,  they  will  be 
freends  ye'll  be  proud  o'  the  sight  on — 

Dunibie.  Oh,  Jeanie,  Jeanie  woman! — I'll 
go  and  get  Rory  Bean  with  me.  [Exit. 

(Shouts). 

* 

Re-enter  REUBEN. 

Reuben.  Resistance  to  the  savages  is  vain, 
and  only  provokes  their  insults. — Come  with 
me,  Sir,  and  let  us  try  to  muster  more  assist- 
ance. 

Deans.  Awa'  then,  for  to  save  one  frae  sor- 
row, is  mair  joy  than  to  be  the  punisher  o'  thou- 
sands. [Exeunt. 

{Shouts — Hurried  Music). 

Enter  MADGE  WILDFIRE,  pale,  dishevelled,  ami 
supporting  herself  against  the  Wing. 

Madge.  There,  there,  there !  its  nearly  over 
— wad  they  but  save  my  mither — she  is  my  mi- 
ther,  if  she  wur  war  than  the  de'il,  and  though 
they  tell  me  she  ha'  kilt  my  bairn —  she  didna', 
cou'dna'  do  it.- — She  saved  the  ither,  and  they 
ken  she  saved  it.  Oh!  Jeanie  Deans, — O!  no, 
I  dare  na  name  him — him,  wha  has  kill'd  my 
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wits — has  slain  puir  Effie — has  left  me  here — to 
perish — aye,  aye,  as  the  sang  gaes— 

"  Cauld  is  my  bed,  Lord  Archibald, 

"  And  sad  my  sleep  o'  sorrow ; 
"  But  thine  shall  be  as  sad  and  cauld, 

"  My  fause  true  love  to-morrow." 

(Shouts). 

— ^They  come  again,  puir  crazy,  crazy  Madge — 
nae  help,  nae  friend! — the  feeble  mun  gi' way, 
while  cruel  man  pursues  the  hunted  wretch  wha 
never,  never  harm'd  him  (Shouts) — Sec  there, 
'tis  he,  'tis  he !  (Falls). 

(Shouts). 

Enter  STAUNTON  and  Mob. 

Staunt.  Dare  not — dare  not,  as  you  respect 
your  lives,  repeat  your  curst  barbarity — I'm 
known  to  some  of  ye — have  been  your  friend, 
would  die  defending  your  just  rights ;  but  he 
who  steps  a  foot  beyond  this  sacred  bound  to 
trample  on  affliction  and  distress,  shall  through 
my  heart-strings  cut  his  hellish  path,  or  pay 
the  fell  intention  with  his  blood.  (Dratvs,  and 
places  himself  before  her). 

Mob.  Regard  not  him — forward! 

Staunt.  Forbear,  as  ye  are  men ;  for  though 
your  savage  hands  tore  me  in  piecemeal,  yet 
'twere  poor  amends  for  what  I've  done  to  this 
poor  faded  blossom — nay.  and  ye  will  not — 

(Stands  on  his  defence — Music). 

REUBEN  BUTLER  and  DAVID  DEANS  enter  with 
Guards,  Officers,  fyc. — The  Mob  give  back, 
and  are  driven  out — STAUNTON  raises  MADGE. 

— Hast  thou  yet  life  and  sense,  to  see  thy  mur- 
derer, and  yet  forgive  him  ? 
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Madge.  I  have  seen  that  which  makes  me 
bless  my  sufferings — I've  seen  thee  foremost  in 
thy  poor  girl's  cause,  and  ready  to  lose  life  in 
my  defence. — Shou'd  they  spare  Effie's  life,  be 
kind  to  her — her  child  is  well  and  safe — for  my 
poor  babe,  I  go  to  meet  her  where  this  aching 
head  will  rest  at  last  in  peace,  and  where  this 
heart,  torn  and  distracted  as  it  long  hath  been, 
will  by  Heaven's  pardon  find  relief  from  pain  ;  or 
if  it  beat — it  still  will  beat  for  thee. 

(She    dies.,    and  is  carried   off- — Staunton 
rushes  out  on  the  opposite  side — Music). 

SCENE  V. 

Roseneath. 

Enter  ARCHIBALD,  JEANIE,  and  Servants. 

Arch.  (From  a  Boat — A  Carriage  is  seen  on 
the  opposite  shore).  I  hope,  Mrs.  Jeanie  Deans, 
ye  winna  think  we  hae  been  o'er  expeditious  in 
hurrying  ye  tul  this  spot  in  sae  short  a  time, 
when  the  news  ye  carry  is  sae  braw  and  light- 
some? 

Jeanie.  Oh,  no,  thanks — thousand  thanks ! — 
before  we  left  the  good,  the  generous  Duke,  I 
received  a  letter  frae  my  dear  father,  to  say, 
that  by  His  Grace's  wish,  he  and  another  freend, 
he  says  not  who,  were  on  their  way  to  meet  me 
— should  we  miss  'em — 

Arch.  Nay,  fear  not,  lassie — this  suld  be  the 
place ;  and  I  can  tell  ye,  the  Duke  ha'  gi'en  ye'r 
father  a  bonnie  farm  here ;  and  as  for  ye'r  other 
freend — but  that's  aw  in  gude  time. 

Enter  DONALD. 
— Now,  now  man,,  what's  ye'r  news  ? 
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Donakl.  The  ill -fared  mob  ha'  kilt  a  puir 
crazed  wench ;  and  a  still  crazier  gentleman 
ha:  jump'd  into  ane  o'  our  boats,  and  rowed 
aff  below  the  stream,  as  though  he'd  do  himsel' 
an  ill  turn. 

Arch.  Get  help,  and  follow  them. 

Enter  DEANS. 

— Ah  !  my  gude  Sir,  I  guess  'tis  her  ye  seek. 
(Music). 

JEANIE  falls  on  her  knees — her  Father  blesses, 
and  raises  her  to  his  arms — she  takes  a  Paper 
from  her  bosom,  and  faltering  with  joy,  says, 

Pardon,  pardon  for  Effie  ! 

Deans.  Jeanie,  my  ain  Jeanie — my  best,  my 
beautiful  bairn — be  the  Providence  thou  hast 
served,  be  a  father  to  thee,  for  I  am  hardly  wor- 
thy o'  the  name. 

Jeanie.  And  Effie !  bless  her — Oh,  bless  my 
sister  too. 

Deans.  She's  blest  through  thee,  my  child — 
she  thinks  I've  left  her — but  see,  here  is  ane 
whose  love  for  thee  I  slighted. 

Enter  REUBEN — he  joins  their  hands. 

Jeanie.  Reuben,  I  canna  speak — see,  see! 
(Slietcs  the  Pardon) — Tis  Effie's  pardon ! 

Reuben.  Hasten !  haste  then,  the  time  of  Effie's 
respite  is  so  short,  that — 

Jeanie.  Nay,  not  so  short,  but  that  the  wings 
of  such  love  as  mine,  shall  with  an  angel's 
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swiftness  fly  to  save  her.     (As  they  are  going  off 
the  Scene  closes). 


SCENE  THE  LAST. 

Interior  of  the  Tolbooth. 

Enter  SHARPITLAW  and  RATCLIFFE,  with  Keys. 

Rat.  No  news  from  London,  yet,  Mr.  Sharpit- 
law? 

Sharp.  None,  and  your  prisoner — is  she  in- 
form'd  her  respite  has  expired  ? 

Rat.  She  only  complains  of  her  sister's  hard- 
heartedness,  and  who  can  blame  her  ? — an  honest 
girl  wou'd  have  sworn  herself  black  in  the  face 
in  such  a  cause. 

Sharp.  How  long  hast  thou  been  honest  ? — 
Here,  here  is  the  Warrant — take  it — why,  surely 
you  don't  pretend  to  blubber — you,  who  are 
used — 

Rat.  To  borrow  people's  purses,  and  some- 
times a  horse  or  a  cow  ;  but  I  never  before  had 
the  hanging  of  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Sharp.  Hush !  she's  coming — what  paper  has 
she  there? 

Rat.  I  don't  know,  it  came  in  at  her  grated 
window,  as  if  it  had  been  shot  by  a  cross-bow, 
and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  take  it  from  her. 

Sharp.  A  pretty  Officer ! 

Enter  EFFIE,  with  a  Letter. 

— I'm    sorry  to  have  bad  news  for   you — very 
bad! 

Effie.  My  sister  has  not  then  succeeded  ? 
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Sharp.  Can't  say,  but  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  her  return  to-day,  and  our  orders  are — with 
your  leave,  we'll  exchange  intelligence. 

(Takes  her  Letter,  and  gives  her  the 
Warrant). 

Rat.  (taking  it)  That  fellow's  heart  is  too 
hard  even  for  the  trade  I've  left. 

(Sharpitlaw  reads  the  Letter,  while  Rat- 
cliffe  is  speaking  in  dumb-shoic  in  the 
back-ground  to  Effie). 

c  I  have  just  quitted  the  corse  of  another 
"  victim  to  my  villainy,  and  shou'd  have  ex- 
'  plated  my  crimes  ere  this  by  my  own  hand, 
'  but  one  duty  yet  remains — 'tis  to  furnish  you 
"  with  proof  of  your  Child's  life,  to  make  one 
*  desperate  effort  to  preserve  your's,  by  the  sur- 
"  render  of  myself,  shou'd  your  sister  be  unsuc- 
'  cessful,  which  I  fear  she  will." — So,  so,  this 
fellow  about    out  gates  again— unless  expedi- 
tion be  the  word,  we  shall  have  another  riot 
— is  the  Guard  at  hand?  (Muffled  Drum  rolls) 
— Come,    cheerly,    cheerly !     good    news    has 
wings,  and  if  there  had  been  any  luck,  it  wou'd 
have  come  ere  this — we've  given  too  much  time 
already. 

Effie.  Do  you  not  see  he  says,  my  infant  lives? 
Sharp.    A  good  evidence,   forsooth!    (Drum 
again)  Come,  come,  if  your  sister — 

Effie.  Name  her  not — my  father — so  unfor- 

•       •  1     •  ¥       1 

giving — not  once  to  come — yet  him  1  dare  not 
blame — but  for  her — (Drum) — hark ! — A  word 
wou'd  have  saved  me,  and — 
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JEANIE  rushes  in,  with  DEANS  and  REUBEN. 

Jeanie.  That  word  is  spoken,  and  an  honest 
word — 'tis  a  King's  word,  and  brings  my  Effie 
life — brings  the  assurance  that  her  child  is  safe  ; 
and  that  hard-hearted  Jeanie's  love  for  ye,  was 
second  only  to  her  fear  of  Heaven. 

(Effie  looks  amazed— faintly  screams,  falls 
in  Jeanie's  arms,  and  a  Tableau  is  formed, 
and  the  Curtain  drops). 


THE   END 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  Managers  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  were 
originally  indebted  to  my  friend,  Isaac  Pocock,  Esq. 
for  a  Drama  upon  the  subject  of  THE  ANTIQUARY. 
It  was  presented  above  two  years  since,  but  laid  aside 
as  not  suited  for  representation,  till,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Author,  (whose  attention  is  fortu- 
nately released  from  such  matters,)   it  was  lately 
placed  in  my  hands  to  undergo  such  alterations  as 
might  fit  it  for  the  stage.     His  design,  however, 
having  excluded  the  two  main  incidents  of  the  Storm 
and  the  Duel,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce  them,   that   the  Drama   should  be  compiled 
anew ; — any  other  term,  where  no  claim  is  made 
upon  invention,   but   where  Plot,   Incidents,  Cha- 
racters, and  even  the   very  Dialogue   are  already 
supplied  by  the  Novelist,  would  be  absurd :  —  the 
task  of  compressing  Tales   of  three   volumes  into 
Plays  of  three  Acts,  is  one  of  merely  technical  and 
mechanical  drudgery,  which  no  one  would  willingly 
undertake  who  could  do  better  things ;  and  he  who 
performs  it   must  be  content  to  resign  the  title  of 
Author,  for  the  humbler  but  juster  appellation  of 
Compiler. 

To 


Vill  ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  concerned  in  the" 
performance  of  The  Antiquary,  every  acknowledg- 
ment is  due,  for  the  zeal  and  talent  with  which  they 
ensured  its  success. 

How  materially  the  Artist  and  Machinist  contri- 
buted to  the  support  of  this  piece,  is  manifest  by  the 
applauses  bestowed  upon  Scenery,  justly  entitled  to 
the  highest  praise  for  appropriate  beauty  of  design 
and  uncommon  excellence  of  execution. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  altogether  irre- 
levant to  indulge  a  wish,  that  the  mysterious  and 
powerful  pen,  to  which  the  world  is  so  greatly 
indebted  for  the  immortal  productions  whence  these 
plays  have  been  extracted,  had  sometimes  turned 
its  wonderful  force  directly  to  the  Drama, — and 
to  lament  the  causes  by  which  it  has  been  di- 
verted or  withheld  from  raising  the  present  state  of 
our  dramatic  literature  to  an  equality  with  that  of 
its  brightest  age  ;  for  surely  a  mind  of  mightier  grasp 
or  of  purer  quality — of  poetic  genius,  more  deeply 
founded  in  knowledge  of  the  human  heart — pos- 
sessing a  wider  range  of  observation  over  life  and 
manners —with  more  varied  and  consummate  skill 
in  the  dramatic  delineation  of  character,  has  never 
existed  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare. 

DANIEL  TERRY. 

February  1820. 


THE    ANTIQUARY. 


ACT      I. 


SCENE  I. 

Exterior  of  MonkbarnsJ  House*— On  the  opposite  side  the 
Palmer's  Port,  surmounted  by  a  Belfry ',  and  overgrown 
with  Ivy* — A  swelling  heathery  Knoll  at  the  back,  with  a 
slight  indication  vfsome  Ruins  in  the  centre. — Beyond  it, 
distant  Country,  bounded  by  the  Sea. —Several  fragments 
of  Antiquity  lie  about  the  foreground,  the  most  conspicuous, 
a  Stone,  with  thejigure  of  a  Ladle  cut  upon  it  very  rudely, 
and  the  four  letters,  A.  D.  L.  L. 

Servants,  Gardeners,  Sfc.  are  seen  as  the  Curtain  rises  car- 
rying Meal,  Poultry,  Vegetables,  Sfc.  into  Monkbarns* 
house. 

Jenny.  Run,  Da  vie  Dibble,  with  the  garden  staff 
as  fast  as  you  can,  Miss  Old  buck  has  been  squalling 
for  you  all  this  half  hour;  you'll  get  it,  for  she's  in  a 
precious  humour.  She's  been  wrangling  wi'  Maggy 
Mucklebackit  the  fishwoman  this  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  they  are  at  it  now,  screaming  and  spluttering  like  a 
couple  of  sea-gulls  in  a  high  wind — come,  quick!  quick! 

[Servants  all  go  off  but  Jenny. 
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Enter  CAXON  (fatigued). 
Cax.  Jenny!  Jenny  Rintherout! 

Jen.  Who's  that  now?  1  declare  one  so  seldom  sees 
company  in  this  house  that  it  turns  every  one  topsy-turvy. 
Ah,  Caxon  ! — back  from  Fairport  already — you've  walk'd 
well,  old  man? 

Cax.  Yes,  pretty  well  for  an  old  batter'd  wig-block 
like  me — my  legs  are  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  Jenny  ; 
and,  like  the  wigs  I  used  to  dress,  rather  out  of  fashion. 
But  where's  his  honour,  Jenny  ? 

Jen.  Out,  walking  over  the  heathery  ground  yonder. 
Cax.  He's  mad,  Jenny — he's  gone  clean  daft  about  any 
thing  that  he  calls  ancient  or  curious.     They  say  he 
bought  that  barren  spot  just  for  the  sake  of  the  ruins  on't. 
He  calls  it  a  Roman  camp,  Jenny. 

Jen.  More  fool  he  !  I'm  sure  he  has  plenty  of  Roman 
camps  and  lamps,  and  trumpery  enough  within  doors — did 
ever  any  body  see  such  a  room  as  his  spankum,  as  he 
calls  it  ? 

Cax.  His  sanctum,  Jenny — his  sanctum  sanctorum. 
Jen.  It's  filled  with  old  pots  and  pans,  and  books,  and 
rubbish,  that  one  can't  step  a  foot  into  it  without  breaking 
one's  shins. 

Cax.  I  know  not  what  business  you  have  there,  Mrs. 
Jenny  ;  'tis  his  sanctum  sanctorum,  expressly  shut  against 
womankind,  which  though  he  well  knows  to  be  a  curiosity, 
is  the  only  article  which  he  does  not  value  with  the  taste 
of  an  antiquarian,  therefore  beware  how  he  catches  you 
there,  Jenny. 

Jen.  One  must  dust  it  a  little,  I  suppose,  and  make  it 
decent  for  the  company  that's  coming  ? 

Cax.  Company!  Aye,  that's  anew  freak  he  has  taken 
in  his  head  lately,  since  he  fell  in  with  that  Mr.  Level. 
He  has  talk'd  of  no  one  else,  and  invites  parties,  and  gives 
feasts,  to  entertain  him  ; — he  didn't  use  to  be  so  fond  of 
strange  faces,  or  giving  dinners,  Jenny. 
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Jen.  Well,  yonder  master's  coming  !  He  mustn't  catch 
me  chattering  with  you  here.  [Exit  Jenny. 

Cax.  Ah  me !  hard  times  these  for  a  poor  barber ! 
Time  was,  when  the  town  of  Fairport  had  as  many  wigs 
to  dress  and  pigtails  to  tye,  as  would  keep  me  and  a  man 
at  work  every  day,  and  all  day  long — and  now  there's 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  natural  crops  and  bald  heads ; — 
there's  no  taste  left  now. 

Enter  OLDBUCK. 

Oldb.  Ah!  old  Jacob  Caxon,  thou  ancient  type  of  the 
fallen  fraternity  of  peruke  makers,  thou  look'st  melancholy? 

Cax.  Well  I  may ;  for  your  honour's  head  is  the  only 
one  1  have  left  to  live  on  now. 

Oldb.  Well,  thou  art  a  faithful  vermin,  and  slickest 
close. 

Cax.  Ah,  your  honour,  there  are  but  two  wigs  left  in 
the  parish  now — your's  and  the  Minister's, — and  now  I'm 
discarded  from  that. 

Oldb.  How  so,  Caxon  ? 

Cax.  Why,  his  quean  of  a  cook-maid  dresses  it  for  him 
with  a  candle's  end  and  a  dredging-box. 

Oldb.  Well,  cheer  up,  old  Fidelity !  we'll  find  some 
employment  for  thee  yet.  What  news  bring'st  thou  from 
Fairport  of  my  prince  of  post-chaise  companions,  Lovel  ? 
Will  he  come  forthwith,  that  1  may  have  plenty  of  time 
to  shew  him  the  Lions  of  Monkbarns  ? 

Cax.  He  will  be  with  your  honour  directly. 

Oldb.  Tis  a  sensible,  modest  lad — reveres  his  elders,  and 
loves  antiquity. 

Cax.  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  will  be  here  by  dinner-time, 
Sir. 

Oldb.  Time  enough  for  him,  Caxon, — I  have  always 
enough  of  that  dull  and  dignified  knight  after  dinner. 

Cax.  Too  much  at  times,  your  honour,  by  your  own 
account ;  you  always  quarrel  about  antiquities — the  old 
Kings  of  Scotland,  Queen  Mary,  and  Ragman's  Roll. 
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Oidb.  He's  an  obstinate  old  fool,  Caxon. 

Cox.  And  your  honour's  not  very  supple. 

Oidb.  You  are  a  goose,  Caxon. 

Cax.  It  may  be  so,  your  honour;  for  that's  what 
Jenny  and  every  body  else  tells  me. 

Oldb.  And  what  every  body  says  must  be  true.  But 
yonder  I  see  him. — So  away,  Caxon,  and  get  something 
to  refresh  thee. 

Cax.  I  will,  your  honour ;  for,  truth  to  say,  Pm  very 
hungry. 

Oldb.  Then  eat  man,  eat  as  faat  as  if  the  provost  were 
Waiting  for  thee,  to  bring  his  new-powdered  wig. 

Cast.  Ah !  Sir,  they  days  are  long  gone  by !  Devil  a 
wig  has  a  provost  of  Fairport  worn  since  auld  Provost 
Jervie's  time. — Heigh  !  Sir,  no  wonder  the  commons  will 
be  discontented  and  rise  against  the  law,  when  they  see 
magistrates  and  baillies,  and  deacons  and  rulers,  with 
heads  as  bare  on  the  outside  as  one  of  my  blocks. 

Oldb.  And  as  well  furnished  within,  Caxon  ?— but  away 
with  you — you  have  an  excellent  view  of  public  affairs, 
and  I  dare  say,  have  touched  the  cause  of  our  popular  dis- 
content, as  closely  as  some  of  our  rulers  themselves  could 
have  done.  Away  with  you  !  [Exit  Caxon. 

Enter  LOVEL,  on  the  opposite  side. 

Ah !  Mr.  Lovel,  welcome  to  Monkbarns !  by  my  faith,  I 
began  to  think  that  you  had  taken  French  leave,  as  my 
old  friend,  and  brother  antiquary,  Mc  Cribb,  did,  when 
he  went  off  with  one  of  my  Syrian  medals. 

Lovel.  1  hope,  my  good  Sir,  I  should  have  fallen  under 
no  such  imputation.' 

Oldb.  Quite  as  bad,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  had  stolen 
yourself 'away,  without  owing  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  again.  I  had  rather  you  had  taken  my  copper  Otho 
himself.  But,  come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose:  at  dinner 
I  must  introduce  you  to  my  neighbour  knight,  Sir  Arthur 
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Wardour,  and  his  lovely  daughter,  Isabella  f  and  to  my 
two  slips  of  womankind. 

Lovtl.  Miss  Wardour,  Sir!  (embarrassed). 

Oldb.  Aye ;  a  charming  creature,  though  of  woman- 
kind? above  all  nonsensical  ceremony  and  prejudice,  and 
who  makes  full  amends  for  the  absurdities  and  weaknesses 
of  the  punctilious  old  fool,  her  father. 

Lcrcel  (aside).  She  does  indeed  I  (sighing,)  I  think,  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  I  have  heard  say,  that  Sir  Arthur's  affairs  have 
lately  become  much  embarrassed? 

Oldb.  Upon  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  I  fear;  and  it  wrings 
my  heart  to  say  it,  the  ancient  family  of  Knockwinnock  is 
going  fast  to  the  ground.  Sir  Arthur  has  been  always  an 
embarrassed  man ; — good  and  honourable  enough,  but 
rather  weak — so,  a  High  German  mountebank,  an  impostor, 
lately  got  hold  of  him,  and  lured  him  into  a  belief,  that 
be  could  make  his  fortune  by  mining  on  the  estate — per- 
suaded the  poor  knight  to  make  great  outlays,  and  trained 
him  on  and  on,  by  specious  appearances,  and  specious  lies, 
till,  like  John  Bunyan,  he  has  awaked,  and  finds  it  but  a 
dream.  But  come,  no  more  of  this,  or  1  shall  not  have 
time  to  shew  you  my  new  purchase. — There,  Mr.  Level, 
look  yonder,  look  yonder !  You  see  that  extensive  mound? 

Lonel.  Very  clearly,  Sir. 

Oldb.  Well,  don't  you  perceive  something  remarkable 
on  it  ? 

Lovel.  I  see  something  like  a  ditch,  I  think,  indis- 
tinctly marked. 

Oldb.  Indistinctly!  humph!  the  indistinctness,^  you'll 
pardon  me,  my  dear  Sir,  must  be  in  your  own  powers  of 
vision.  Now,  Sir,  what  would  you  say,  Mr.  Lovel,  if,  on 
that  very  spot,  called  the  Kaim  of  Kimprunes  (which  words 
signify  an  ancient  camp,  or  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,) 

Lore/.  (Aside)  I'm  afraid  that's  likely  enough. 

Oldb.  What  would  you  say,  Sir,  if  on  that  very  spot  of 
ground,  now  the  property  of  the  obscure  and  humble  in- 
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dividual  before  you,  the  memorable  final  conflict  between 
Agricola  and  the  Caledonians  took  place. 

LoveL  It  would  indeed  be  an  interesting  purchase. 

Oldb.  Fact,  Sir  !  fact,  depend  upon  it.  See  here,  upon 
trenching  the  ground,  I  found  this  stone,  which  I  have 
brought  home,  in  order  to  place  it  among  my  relics ; — 
conspicuous  shall  it  be  in  my  sanctum  sanctorum  ;  see,  it 
bears  a  sacrificing  vessel,  and  the  letters  A.  D,  L.  L.  which, 
without  much  violence,  may  stand  for  "  Agricola  dicavit, 
libens,  lubens,"  hey  ? 

Lovel.  Oh,  certainly,  Sir. 

(EoiE  OCHILTREE  appears  behind  at  the  Palmer's  Port.} 

Oldb.  No  doubt — no  doubt ;  now,  my  young  friend, 
those  ruins  yonder — the  central  point  of  the  mound  was, 
doubtless,  the  Praetorium  itself  of  the  Roman  Camp, — 
you  perceive  them  f 

Lovel.  Clearly,  Sir. 

Oldb.  From  whence  we  may  fancy  Agricola  looked  forth 
on  the  immense  army  of  the  Caledonians,  scouring  the 
level  space  below — from  this  Praetorium  I  say — 

Edie.  (Enters.)  Praetorian  here  !  Praetorian  there !  I 
mind  the  building  of  it. 

Lovel.  Heyday]  who  is  this  ? 

Oldb.  (Starting  round.)  Edie  Ochiltree !  Why,  what  the. 
devil  have  you  the  impudence  to  say  about  the  Praetorium 
yonder,  hey  ? 

Edie.  That  Praetorian,  or  whatever  else  you  choose  to 
call  it,  I  mind  the  building  of  it. 

Oldb.  You — you  old  fool !  why,  it  was  here  before  you 
were  born,  and  will  be  after  you  are  hanged. 

Edie.  Hanged  or  drowned, — here  or  awa',  dead  or  alive> 
I  mind  the  building  of  it. 

Oldb.  You — you — (vexed  and  angry)  you  blockhead  !  you 
strolling  vagabond !  you  know  nothing  about  it. 

Edie.  I  know  just  this  about  it,  Monkbarns — that,  some 
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twenty  years  since,  myself  and  a  few  mason  lads,  that 
built  the  long  wall  down  the  Park,  just  set  to  work,  and 
built  this  thing  here,  that  ye  call  a  Praetorian. 

Loxel.  You,  friend  !  and  for  what,  pray,  might  you  and 
your  fellows  build  such  a  place  as  that  ? 

Edie.  Oh!  Sir,  just  for  a  sort  of  merry-making  place 
at  auld  Aiken  Drum's  bridal, — who  got  a  wife  that  day  ; 
and  many  blythe  bout  we  had  in  it  since,  in  sore  rainy 
weather. 

Oldb.  Pooh,  pooh,  no  such  thing  ! 
Edit.  Aye,  but  it  is;— more  by  token,  Monkbarns,  if 
ye'll  dig  up  the  ground,  as  you  seem  to  have  begun,  ye'll 
find  a  stone,  that  one  of  the  lads  cut  a  ladle  on,  and  four 
letters,  A.  D.  L.  L. '  Aiken  Drum's  Long  Ladle  ;' — 'twas  by 
way  of  a  joke  on  auld  Aiken,  ye  see, — he  was  a  deadly 
hand  at  supping  his  broth — Od  !  Monkbarns,  ye've  nick'd 
the  old  stone  already  (pointing  to  it,  Oldbuck  catches 
Lovel's  eye,  and  looks  confused). 

Level.  (Aside.)  So  much  for  Agricola  and  his  sacrifi- 
cing vessel ! 

Oldb.  Pooh!  pooh!  there's  some  mistake  about  this. 
Edie.  Devil  a  bit  on  my  side  of  the  wall.     I  never  deal 
in  mistakes, — they  aye  bring  mischances. 

Oldb.  Curse  Aiken  Drum,  and  his  long  ladle  too  ! 
Edie.  Now,  Monkbarns,  this  young  gentleman  that's 
with  your  honour,  thinks  little  of  an  auld  carle  like  me, 
and  yet  I'll  wager  I'll  tell  him  where  he  was  yester- 
evening  at  twilight,  only,  may  be,  he  would'nt  like  to 
have  it  spoken  of  in  company. 

Lovel.  (Confused.)    I, — I, — yesterday  evening, — 1 — 
Oldb.  Oh!  never  mind  the  old  rogue!  I  don't. — Damn 
Aiken  Drum!    (Turns up  the  stage.) 

Lovel.  (To  Edie,  who  has  continued  to  regard  hint  and 
gives  him  money.)  My  friend,  what  you  have  contrived 
to  know,  or  how,  I  cannot  guess ; — but  I  beseech — (In  an 
anxious  under-tone.) 

Edie.  Hoot,  Sir,  never  mind  me — I  am  no  tale-bearer; 
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but  there  are  more  eyes  than  mine  in  the  world,  and  may 
be  you  would  not  like  to  be  seen  by  some  walking  with 
Miss  Ward  .  .  . ,  mum  !  (Oldbuck  comes  down.)  Weel, 
Monkbarns,  I'll  awa'  down  to  Saunders  Mucklebackit's, 
ha'  ye  any  commands  there  f 

Oldb.  No!  no!  friend  Edie:  but  there,  there's  my 
mite  to  you.  I  say,  ye  needn't  mention  anything  of  this 
damn'd  foolish  story  of  yours  about  Aiken  Drum, 

Edie.  Who,  I?  Lord  bless  your  honour,  nobody  shall 
be  a  bit  the  wiser  of  it  for  me  ?  but,  Lord's  sake !  they 
tell  me  your  honour  has  given  that  wily  devil,  Johnnie 
Howie,  acre  for  acre  of  your  best  corn-land  for  that  barren 
bit  of  heathery  ground  yonder. 

Oldb.  Provoking  scoundrel !  Well,  never  mind,  Edie, 
never  mind,  'tis  all  a  mistake. 

Edie.  Troth,  I'm  thinking  so, — something  like  the  bad 
halfpenny  ye  bought  for  an  old  coin,  of  the  packman. 

Oldb.  Go  to  the  devil ;-— or  to  my  sister!  away  with 
you,  and  tell  her  to  give  you  a  bottle  of  ale,  that's  a  good 
fellow. 

Edie.  Heaven  reward  yonr  honour:-— but  did  your 
honour  ever  get  back  the  gold  guinea  ye  gave  the  rogue 
of  a  packman  for  the  halfpenny  ? 

Oldb.  Ob!  curse  ye!  get  out,— go  about  your  busi- 
ness. 

Edie.  Aweell  aw  eel!  I'm  gone,  your  honour; — mercy 
on  us !  corn-land  for  such  old  stones  and  heather,  and  a 
gold  guinea  for  a  bad  halfpenny  I    oh  Lord  !   (Oldbuck 
lifts  his  cane.)  God  bless  your  honour,  and  the  Pra3torian 
he!  he!  he!  oh  Lord!  [Exit  Edie. 

LoveL  Pray,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  who  is  that  familiar  gen- 
tleman ? 

Oldb.  Oh,  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  country  !  Who  is 
he? — why  he  has  been  soldier,  ballad-singer,  travelling 
tinker,  and  is  now,  by  profession, — a  beggar! — one  of  the 
privileged  class,  which,  in  Scotland,  are  called  the  King's 
Bedesmen,  or  Blue  Gowns. 
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Lovcl.  He  uses  freedom  apparently. 

Oldb.  O  yes,  freedom  enough  : — curse  Aiken  Drum,  I 
shall  dream  of  him. 

Lord.  Shall  we  proceed  in  our  researches,  Sir? 

Oldb.  No,  rot  the  Praetorium, — I've  had  enough  of 
that  for  one  while.  I  must  now  introduce  you  to  my  idle 
husseys  of  womankind. 

Lovel.  I  shall  be  disappointed,  Sir,  if  I  do  not  find  the 
ladies  very  undeserving  of  your  satire. 

Oldb.  Tilley  valley,  Mr.  Lovel,— they're  like  all  the 
rest,  Sir, — only,  thanks  to  my  pains,  my  womankind  are 
rather  better  broken  in  and  bitted  to  obedience  than  most. 
My  maiden  sister,  Miss  Grizelda  Oldbuck,  who  is  quite  of 
the  old  school,  Mr^  Lovel,  in  dress  and  manners,  is  a 
little  apt  to  jib,  indeed,  when  I  pull  the  reins  of  authority 
too  tight; — but  my  niece  is  tolerably — oh!  here  they 
come. 

(Enter  Miss  OLDBUCK  and  Miss  M'!NTYRE.  Miss 
Oldbuck  dressed  in  the  old-fashioned  high  head  dress f 
with  lappets  andcurls,  an  antique  Jlowered  silk  gown, 
with  tripple  blond  ruffles  at  the  elbows ,  long  ver million- 
coloured  gloves,  a  Jan,  and  a  short  cloak  thrown  over 
her  shoulders,  and  a  high  walking  slick.) 

Miss  Oldb.  Brother  Oldbuck,  I  was  coming  with  my 
niece  to  seek  you ;  I  began  to  think  you  were  poking 
among  your  old  ruins,  and  forgot  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  day. 

Oldb.  By  no  means,  my  most  reverend  sister.  Here  is 
one  of  the  guests,  who  will  honour  us.  Mr.  Lovel,  I 
present  to  you,  in  due  order,  my  most  discreet  sister,  Miss 
CJrizelda,  who  disdains  the  simplicity,  as  well  as  patience 
annexed  to  the  poor  old  name  of  Grizzle.  And  my  most 
exquisite  niece  Maria, — often  called  Mary,  and  sometimes 
Molly.  (Lovel  pays  his  respects, — Miss  Oldbuck  curtsies 
very  long  and  formally.)  And  here  comes  my  old  friend 
Sir  Arthur,  and  his  lovely  daughter. 
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(Enter  Sir  ARTHUR  WARDOUR  and  ISABELLA.) 

"Welcome,  Sir  Knight,  and  Lady  fair!  Miss  Wardour,  let 
me  make  known  to  you,  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Level, 
whom  you  will  find  a  gentleman,  courtly,  yet  modest;  — 
he  blushes  and  gives  proofs  of  what  I  say. 

(Lovel  and  Miss  W.  appear  confused.) 

Sir  Arthur,  let  me  present  to  }rou  this  youth,  whom  your 
further  knowledge  shall  find  grave,  wise,  and  scholar-like, 
—  he  blushes  again,  —  'tis  a  sign  of  grace. 

Isab.  (Aside.)  Lovel  here!  strange,  unfortunate  acci- 
dent! how  can  I  avoid  him? 

Miss  Oldb.  My  hrother,  Mr.  Lovel,  has  an  odd  hu- 
morous way  of  expressing  himself;  but,  nobody  thinks 
any  thing  of  what  Monkbarns  says,  —  so,  don't  be  confused 
at  the  matter  of  his  nonsense.  You  must  be  tired  enough 
of  him,  1  dare  say.  Won't  you  take  something  after  your 
fatigue,  —  a  glass  of  balm  wine? 

Oldb.  Balm  wine!  aroint  thee,  witch!  wouldst  thoa 
poison  my  guests  with  thy  infernal  decoctions  ?  Dost 
thou  remember  how  it  fared  with  the  poor  parson,  whom 
thou  seduced  to  partake  of  that  deceitful  beverage? 

Miss  Oldb.  O  fie,  brother  !  —  Sir  Arthur,  —  Mr.  Lovel,  — 
did  vou  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Oldb.  I  assure  you,  Lovel,  she  left  him  in  a  very 
pitiful  condition. 

Miss  O/db.  For  shame,  brother  !  but  he  must  have 
everything  his  own  way,  or  he  will  invent  such  stories  :— 
but  yonder  goes  Jenny,  to  ring  the  half-hour  bell  to  dinner. 

O/db.  And  here  comes  Caxon,  to  tell  me  my  best  wig 
is  ready;  —  so,  Lovel,  I'll  leave  you  to  attend  to  the  ladies 
while  I  go  make  my  toilet.  •  [Exit  Old  buck. 


er/issrs  the  stage  to  the  Palmer's  For/,  CAXON 
enters  at  the  same  lime,  and  as  the  bell  is  rune,  tht 

O* 

musis  strikes  to  the  following 
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GLEE. 
I. 

Merrily  sounds  the  dinner  bell, 

The  bell  of  the  Palmer's  Port ; 
Of  many  a  feast  it  rang  the  knell, 

lu  the  jolly  Abbot's  court. 

CHORUS. 

Merrily,  merrily  sounds  the  bell, 
The  bell  of  the  Palmer's  Port. 

II. 

The  jolly  Abbot  once  they  tell, 

Was  famed  for  liberality  -, 
In  Monk  barns  he  bore  off  the  bell, 

For  jovial  hospitality. 

CHORUS. 
Merrily,  merrily,  &c. 

III. 

Still  in  his  place,  this  day  we  find 

A  host  as  worthy  dwell, 
And  though  he  rail  at  womankind, 

Can  love  them  quite  as  well. 

CHORUS. 
Merrily,  merrily,  &c. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
A  Room  in  Monkbarns. 

Enter  LOVEL  following  ISABELLA. 

Lovel.  Miss  Wardour !  Isabella ! 

Isab.  Ah!  1  feared  this!  leave  me,  Sir,  I  beseech  you. 

Lotel.  Unwelcome  as  I  perceive  I  am,  let  me  beg  you 
to  believe  this  intrusion  what  it  truly  is,  the  effect  en- 
tirely of  accident. 

Isab.  1  cannot  believe  it  otherwise,  but  why  seek  this 
interview  now,  Mr.  Lovelr — when  I  first  saw  you  in  York- 
shire, I  repaid  the  candour  with  which  you  told  the  mystery 
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of  your  birth,  by  as  candidly  explaining  how  hopelessly 
irreconcileable  that  mystery  would  be  with  my  father's  pride 
of  family,  with  all  his  prejudices,  and  would  for  ever  for- 
bid an  union,  which — what  am  I  about  to  say?  could  Mr. 
Lovel  see  me  as  a  friend,  as  a  sister? 

Lord.  Oh  Isabel!  do  not  add  to  the  severity  of  ob- 
jecting to  my  sentiments,  the  rigour  of  compelling  me  to 
disavow  them. 

Isab.  Then  let  me  entreat  you  will  not  waste,  in  hope- 
less pertinacity,  the  time  and  talents  which,  actively  em- 
ployed, must  lay  the  foundation  of  your  future  fame  and 
fortune. 

Lovel.  You  shall  be  obeyed,  Isabel,  and  your  wishes 
shall  be  accomplished;  in  a  few  da3's  I  shall  bid  adieu 
to  this  country,  but  with  it,  to  all  my  hopes  of  future  hap- 
piness. 

DUET. 

Subdue,  subdue  the  hopeless  flame, 

Within  thy  bosom  burning ; 
Go  seek  a  heart  may  bless  thy  choice, 

By  love  for  love  returning. — 
No  !  no,  I  feel,  I  ne'er  can  meet 

Another  to  adore,  dear  ; 
For  thee  alone  this  heart  must  beat, 

Until  it  beat  no  more,  dear. — 
Then  though  worlds  divide  our  hearts, 

We'll  cherish  still  their  fires  ; 
Though  ages  part  us,  we  will  love, 

Till  life  itself  expires. 

A  love  like  ours,  so  warm,  so  pure, 

Let  adverse  fortune  sever  ; 
In  absence  it  unfading  blooms, 

Unalter'd  and  for  ever. 
It  is  an  ever-burning  star, 

O'er  storms  sublimely  riding, 
With  steady  light,  our  wandering  coarse 

Throngh  life's  rough  ocean  guiding. 
Then  though  worlds,  &c. 

[Exeunt  severally. 
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SCENE  III. 

Interior  ofMucklebackit  the  Fisherman  s  Cottage.   MAGGIE 

his  wife,  old  ELSPRTH  his  mother,  and  STEENIE  and 

PATI  E  Ms  sow.?,  are  discovered. — EI.SPETH  is  seated  by  the 

Jire,  in  an  old  wicker  chair,  at  her  spinning  wheel. — 

MAGGIE  and  the  others  mending  nets,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

Steenie.  I  wonder  what  keeps  father  so  long — where 
did  you  leave  him,  Patie? 
Pulie.  Down  at  the  boat. 
Sounders  (without).  Steenie!  Patie! 
Steenie.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  SAUNDERS. 

Satin.  Come,  lads,  bustle— the  tide  serves,  and  we  must 
be  off  to  sea. 

Steenie.  (Looking  out  of  window.)  It  looks  as  if  it 
would  be  a  stormy  evening,  father. 

Saun.  Worse  luck  for  the  fishermen  then,  Steenie; 
but  storm  or  calm,  we  must  away  to  work,  or  starve.  (A 
knock  at  the  door.) 

Edie.  (without.)  Are  ye  within,  Saunders  Muckle- 
backit  ? 

Saun.  Ay,  ay,  come  in. 

Steenie.  Tis  the  old  blue-gown  beggar,  father. 

Enter  EDIE. 

Saun.  Come,  come  away  in,  old  man :  what  news  do 
you  bring  us  ? 

Edie.  Troth,  little  enough,  Saunders;  more  than  what 
may  be  ye've  heard  —  the  old  Countess  of  Glenallan's 
burial,  by  torch-light,  at  the  ruin'd  Chapel  of  St.  Ruth. 

Maggie.  They  kept  it  main  secret — it  must  ha'  been  a 
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grand  sight;  but,  Edie,  man,  what  makes  the  Glenailau 
folk  always  bury  their  dead  by  night? 

Edie.  'Tis  their  way,  I  take  it;  —  but  your  old  gude 
mother,  Elspeth,  can  tell,  Idare  say,  for  she  kens  more  of 
the  family  than  most  people. 

Satin.  That  does  she — more,  they  say,  than  she  liked 
at  times,  to  think  of.  Speak  to  her,  Patie,  for  she's  so 
old  and  deaf,  1  'd  rather  hail  the  boat  half  a  mile  off,  and 
the  north-west  wind  whistling  in  my  teeth. 

Patie.  She  can  hear  well  enough  for  all  that  some- 
times, father. 

(Patie  goes  up  to  Elspeth,  who  gazes  vacantly  on  the 
groupe.) 

-    fcdie.  Hey  !  but  she's  an  awful  looking  woman! 

Patie.  Grandmother  !  mother  wants  to  ken  what  for  the 
Glenallan  folk  always  bury  by  torch-light? 

(Elspeth  pauses  from  the  spinning  wheel,  and  lifts  her 
hand  to  her  ear.) 

Elsp.  What,  is  there  a  Glenallan  dead  e'en  now  ? 

Maggie.  We  might  be  all  dead  and  buried  too,  for  any 
thing  she  would  know  about  it.  (To  her,  aloud.)  Yes, 
it's  the  auld  Countess  Joscelin,  mother. 

Elsp.  The  auld  Countess!  and  is  she  called  home  at 
last,  after  her  long  race  of  pride  and  power  ?  God  forgive 
her. 

Saun.  She  lived  in  the  Glenallan  family  from  a  child ; — 
and  was  the  auld  Countess's  favourite. 

Patie.  But  mother  was  asking  ye  what  for  the  Gle- 
nallan folk  always  bury  by  torch-light  ? 

Elsp.  They  have  ever  done  so,  boy,  since  the  great 
Earl  fell  in  the  sore  battle  of  Harlaw.  They  did  it,  to 
shew  scorn,  that  they  should  die,  and  be  buried  like  other 
mortals ;  for  they  were  a  proud,  and  stern-hearted  race.  But 
the  world's  changed  now,  perhaps — I  sometimes  hardly 
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know  whether  I  am  standing  or  sitting,  dead,  or  alive. 
(She  sinks  into  an  habitual  task  at  the  wheel.) 

Edie.  Eh,  Sirs,  it's  frightful  to  hear  her  break  out  in 
that  way — 'tis  like  the  dead  speaking  to  the  living. 

Saun.  You  are  not  far  wrong,  Edie;  she  minds  nothing 
of  what  passes  to  day,  but  set  her  on  auld  tales,  and  she 
can  speak  like  a  print-book. 

Edie.  Aye. I've  always  thought,  Saunders,  your  mo- 

tber  Elspeth,  like  some  of  our  ancient  ruined  castles 
among  the  hills.  Many  parts  of  her  mind  are  laid  waste, 
and  decayed— but,  then,  there  are  parts  remaining,  that 
look  firmer  and  grander  than  ever,  like  strong  fragments 
rising  out  of  the  ruins  around  'em. — Lord  !  d'ye  think 
she's  quite  right? 

Saun.  1  wou'dn't  swear  for  her.  Hush !  she's  going 
to  speak  again. 

Maggie.  Whisht!  whisht! 

(They  attend  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  awe.) 
Elsp.  Did  not  some  of  ye  say,  but  now,  or  did  I  dream, 
it,  that  Joscelin,  Countess  of  Glenallan,  was  called  to  her 
long  account? — is  it  so? 

Edie.  It  is,  as  certain  as  we  must  all  abide  it. 
Elsp.  Then  I'll  unlade  my  mind,  come  what  will  of  it. 
Is  her  son,  Lord  Geraldin,  living  yet? 

Edie.  Aye,  mother;  but 'tis  doubted  whether  he'll  live 
long;  for  he's  quite  melancholy,  and  worn  out, 'tis  said, 
with  some  secret  grief. 

Elsp.  And  well  he  may;  for  his  mother  (oh!  she  was 
a  hard-hearted  woman)  made  him  believe  the  thing  he 
should  not  have  believed,  and  do  the  thing  he  has  repented 
all  his  life,  and  will  repent,  were  his  life  as  long  and 
wearisome  as  mine  has  been!  but  heaven  will  avenge  it 
upon  all  that  had  to  do  with  it! — Hark!  how  the  wind 
roars!  Is  my  son  out  with  his  boat  this  stormy  day? 

Saun.  No,  mother,  we  are  here;  but  we  must  soon  be 
away,  an'  it  blow  ever  so  hard. 
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Elsp.  (Relapsing  into  vacuity.)  Aye,  it  may  be, — it 
may  be. — 

Saun.  She's  quiet  now,  and  won't  speak  again  to-day, 
I  warrant.  Come,  Maggie,  carry  down  the  nets, — see  us 
push  off  the  cobble,  and  wish  us  good  luck.  Edie,  there's 
your  old  corner,  witb  the  pease-straw, your  mess  o' porridge, 
and  a  drap  o'  whiskey  to  comfort  you  till  we  return — sit 
down  ! 

Edie.  Well,  but  Saunders,  ye  see  I'm  no  quite  certain 
I'd  like  to  be  left  alone  wi'  that  fearsome  old  wife, —  [ 
don't  think  she's  canny. 

Saun.  Never  fear,  man;  she'll  notice  nothing  now 
for  days  again — sit  .down — rest  and  comfort  yourself. 
— And  now,  lads,  let's  away,  and  weel  may  the  boatie 
•peed  ! 

GLEE. 

O,  weel  may  the  boatie  row, 

And  better  may  she  speed ; 
And  weel  may  the  boatie  row, 

That  wins  the  bairnies  bread. 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows  ! 

The  boatie  rows  weel! 
And  lightsome  be  their  hearts  that  bear 

The  merlin,  and  the  creel! 

And  when  our  bairns  are  gotten  up, 

And  age  can  work  no  more ; 
They'll  help  to  gar  the  boatie  row, 

As  we  ha'  done  before. 

The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows. 

[Saunders,  Maggie,  Andrew,  &c.  Exeunt, 

(  During  the  Glee,  Edie  has  seated  himself  in  the  corner, 
eating  and  drinking. — Elspeth  has  apparently  roused 
herself,  and  fixed  her  attention  upon  him. — Rises 
from  her  chair,  takes  a  small  parcel  from  her 
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pocket,  unfolds  «/,— and,  as  the  family  go  off  at 
the  end  of  the  Glee,  she  advances  to  the  front  of 
the  Stage,  and  stands  opposite  Edie,  whose  back  is 
turned  towards  her.) 

Edie.  He's  a  kind-hearted  man,  Saunders  Mucklebackit, 
as  ever  liv'd,  and  his  son  too! — here's  their  gude  healths, 
fcnd  gude  luck  to  'em  ! — But,  Lord,  I  was  a  little  fearsome 
at  the  auld  wife  !  I  don't  fear  any  thing  that's  life-like,  and 
fairly  human ; — but  she  does  not  seem  altogether  o'  this 
world  at  times.  I  wonder  what  story  that  was  she  hinted 
at  of  the  auld  Countess,  or  how  a  poor  auld  wife  like  her 
could  ever  come  to  have  so  much  to  say  or  do  with  the 
great  Earl's  folk. 

Elsp.  Edie  Ochiltree.  (In  a  deep,  firm,  collected  tone.) 

Edie.  Lord  save  us  !  who's  that  ?  (Starting  round,  and 
dropping  his  spoon,  cup,  Sfc.) 

Elsp.  Edie  Ochiltree,  as  ye  would  ever  deserve  mercy, 
you  must  go  my  errand  to  the  house  of  Glenallan,  and 
ask  for  the  Earl. 

Edie.  (In  subdued  terror.)  Ask  for  the  Earl  ? — the  Earl 
of  Glenallan,  mother !  why  he  won't  see  any  of  the  gentles 
of  the  country— hasn't  seen  any  of  'em  for  years, — and 
d'ye  think  he  would  see  an  auld  beggarman  like  me  ? 

Elsp.  Go  your  ways,  and  try.  Tell  him  that  Elspeth 
of  the  Craigburnfoot  (he'll  mind  me  best  by  that  name) 
must  see  him  instantly,  ere  she  be  relieved  from  her  long 
pilgrimage  of  life,  and  sends  him  that  ring  in  token  of  the 
business  she  would  speak  of — take  it. 

Edie.  (Taking  it,  and  looking  at  it,  a  fid  then  at  her.) 
Well,  well,  gude  wife,  I'll  do  your  bidding,  or  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault  f  and  I'll  call  again  in  a  few  days,  and  trust  to 
find  you  both  hale  and  stout. 

Elsp.  Pray  that  ye  may  find  me  in  my  quiet  grave, 
after  this  business  shall  be  fulfill'd. 

( She  retires  tip  and  seats  herself,  looking  at  Edie.) 
D 
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Edie*  Well,  there  never  surely  was  such  a  brave 
present  as  this  sent  to  a  great  Earl  by  an  auld  fish-wife, 
and  through  the  hands  of  a  poor  auld  beggar. 

Elsp.  Why  dost  thou  tarry  ?  Go !  be  faithful  and  be 
silent ! 

(Places  herjtngers  on  her  lips  and  sinks  into  a  chair,  a$ 
Edie  goes  off  looking  at  her.) 
Scene  closes. 

SCENE  IV. 
Miss  Oldbuck's  Boudoir. 

Enter  Miss  OLDBUCK,  MARIA  M'!NTY  RE,  and  ISABELLA 
WABDOUR. 

Miss  Oldb.  This  room,  Miss  Wardour,  is  fitted  up  after 
my  own  taste ;  'tis  more  comfortable  than  our  old  crazy, 
bleak,  wilderness  of  a  drawing  room,  so  we'll  prepare  our 
coffee  here  for  the  gentlemen — although,  except  when 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  your  father,  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour,  it  is  seldom  open  to  gentlemen. 

Isab.  My  father  is  much  honoured  by  the  exception 
on  his  account,  Madam. 

Miss  Oldb.  My  brother  has  his  sanctum  shut  up  from 
womankind,  and  1  have  my  little  sanctum  sacred  from  the 
free  approach  of  man. 

Maria.  But,  aunt,  you  sometimes  entertain  Mr.  Blat- 
tergowl  the  Minister,  here. 

Miss  Oldb.  Worthy  creature !  I  do  sometimes  permit 
him  to  enter — but  his  cloth  is  privileged,  and  the  spiritual 
comfort  he  administers  to  me,  is  an  ample  recompence 
for  his  entertainment — honest  man  ! 

Maria.  Which  entertainment  he  takes  pretty  freely, 
my  uncle  says,  proving,  at  least,  his  appetite  as  sound  as 
his  doctrine. 

Miss  Oldb.  Your  uncle  is  a  very  scurrillous,  sarcastic 
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person,  Miss,  and  it  was  but  just  now  that  he  called  me, 
to  Mr.  Level's  face,  his  chief  lion,  professing  I  was  the 
greatest  curiosity  in  his  collection. 

Maria.  I'm  sure  that's  a  proof  how  highly  he  values 
you,  aunt. 

Miss  Oldb.  And  then  his  temper  is  so  bad,— I  should 
not  wonder  if  he  offended  Sir  Arthur  himself,  before  they 
finish  their  wine. 

Isab.  I  thought  you  expected  your  brother,  Captain 
M'Intyre,  Maria  ? 

Maria.  Hector's  regiment,  I  believe,  is  ordered  to 
Fairport ;  if  so,  I  hope  we  shall  have  him  as  an  inmate. 

Miss  Oldb.  Not  if  my  brother  can  help  it.  He  dislikes 
a  soldier  as  much  as  the  fair  sex,  and  says  both  my 
nephew  and  myself  are  best  kept  at  staff's  end.  But  I 
must  beg  pardon  for  a  minute,  Miss  Wardour,  to  see  all's 
going  on  right,  or  Mr.  Oldbuck  will  make  noise  enough — 
though  to  say  the  truth  of  Monkbarns,  his  bark  is  always 
worse  than  his  bite !  [Exit  Miss  Oldbuck. 

Maria.  Poor  brother  Hector !  the  shrine  at  which  he 
would  worship  is  unapproachable  to  all  but  one,  I  fear. 

Isab.  Maria!  what  do  you  mean? 

Maria.  Ah  !  the  eye  often  speaks,  though  the  tongue 
be  silent — and  its  language  is  unequivocal !  Mr.  Lovel — 

Isab.  Maria — speak  no  more,  I  entreat  you  !  I  respect, 
admire  your  brother — he  is  brave,  honourable,  handsome, 
but ah,  me! 

DUET. 

i. 

The  secret  of  my  heart,  I  own, 

My  eye  hath  truly  told  , 
To  every  love  but  one  alone, 

This  bosom  must  be  cold. 
For  constant  as  the  widow'd  dove 

Shonld  woman's  heart  be  known, — 
That  when  it  loves,  should  truly  love 

For  ever,  and  but  one  ! 
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II. 

And  may  thy  gentle  bosom  know 

The  blessing  it  desires ; 
May  kindred  worth,  with  mutual  glow, 

Return  its  faithful  fires ! 
For  constant  as  the  widow'd  dove 

Should  woman's  heart  be  known, — 
That  when  it  loves,  should  truly  love 

For  ever,  and  but  one. 

(Sir  Arthur  Wardour  and  Oldbuck  are  heard  without* 
as  quarrelling.) 

Sir  Ar.  (Without.)  Very  well,  Mr.  Oldbuck, — very 
well,  Sir — good  day,  Sir! 

Oldb.  (Without.)  Nay,  nay;  stop,  Sir  Arthur!  the  pas- 
sage is  dark— you'll  tumble  down  the  back-stair. 

Isab.  Good  heavens  !  there  is  a  quarrel  between  my 
father  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  already  ! 

Maria,  Some  abominable  argument  about  antiquity,  I 
dare  say, 

Enter  Sir  ARTHUR,  followed  by  OLDBUCK. 

Oldb.  Nay,  but  stay  a  minute,  Sir  Arthur  ! 

Sir  Ar.  No,  Sir,  I  shall  not  stay !  you  have  insulted,  by 
low  bred  sneers,  the  dignity,  the  learning,  and  the  loyalty 
of  my  ancestors,  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

Oldb.  Well,  well,  I  confess  I  was  a  little  rude,  hut  J 
beg  their  and  your  pardon;  come,  forget  and  forgive;  let's 
return  to  reason,  and  our  bottle  of  old  Port,  and  confess 
to  the  young  fellow,  Lovel,  we  have  given  him  a  right  to 
think  us  a  couple  of  testy  old  fools. 

Sir  Ar.  Speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck — 
J  shall  not  return,  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck. 

Oldb.  Aweel !  aweel !  a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way. 

Sir  Ar.  And  I  shall  hereafter  take  care  how  I  honour 
with  my  company,  the  descendant  of  a  Westphalian 
printer,  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck. 

(Oldbuck  starts,  offended.) 
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Come  along,  Miss  Wardour,— the  evening,  I  believe,  is 
fair,  and  we  will  walk  forward  to  meet  the  carriage — let 
us  be  gone  from  this  house  directly. 

Oldb.  In  that,  Sir  Arthur,  you  will  do  as  you  please ; 
only,  I  hope,  as  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  obli- 
gation you  did  me  by  visiting  my  poor  dwelling,  I  may  be 
excused  from  not  having  carried  my  gratitude  to  the 
extent  of  servility. 

-Sir  Ar.  Mighty  well,  mighty  well,  Mr.  Oldbuck ! — 
Come  along,  Miss  Wardour, — I  wish  you  a  good  evening, 
Miss  a — a —  M'Intire — I  wish  you  a  very  good  evening, 
Mr.  Printer! — Come,  come  along,  Miss  Wardour. 

[Exit  with  Isabella,  very  angrily. 

Oldb.  Descendant  of  a  Westphalian  printer,  indeed ! 
Damn  his  stiff-necked  impudence!  a  tup-headed  old  ass. 

Enter  Miss  OLDBUCK. 

Miss  Oldb.  Mercy  on  me !  what's  the  matter  now,  bro- 
ther ?  Sir  Arthur  came  flying  down  stairs  with  his  daughter, 
brushing  past  me  without  the  least  notice,  and  had  like  to 
have  tumbled  me  over  backwards !  he's  got  the  black  dog 
on  his  back  again,  I  think. 

Oldb*  Black  dog  !  black  devil ! — he's  more  absurd  than 
womankind. — This  is  all  one  gets  by  fussing,  and  bustling, 
and  putting  one's  self  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  give 
dinners. — (taking  up  a  book.)  Oh,  Seged !  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia,  well  hast  thou  spoken, — "  No  man  should  pre- 
sume to  say,  this  shall  be  a  day  of  happiness!" 

(A  knock  at  the  door.) 
Come  in  !  who  the  devil's  that,  now  ? 

(CAXON  puts  his  head  in.) 
IB  it  you,  Caxon  ?  come  in,  man ! 

Cax.  (  Remaining  at  the  doort  and  in  a  subdued  tone.) 
I  was  wanting  to  speak  to  you,  Sir. 

Oldb.  Come  in,  then,  you  old  fool,  and  say  what  you 
have  got  to  say. 
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Cax.  (Coming  softly  in.)  Ill  may  be  frighten  the 
ladies.  ' 

Oldb.  Frighten !  what  do  you  mean  ?  have  you  seen  a 
ghost  ? 

Cax.  No,  Sir,  it's  not  a  ghost — but  I'm  not  easy  in 
my  mind. 

Oldb.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  body  that  was?  What 
reason  has  an  old  battered  powder  puff,  like  you,  to  be 
easy  in  your  mind,  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
besides  ? — 

Cax.  It's  not  for  myself,  Sir, — but  it  threatens  an 
awful  night !  and  Sir  Arthur,  and  Miss  Wardour,  poor 
thing 

Oldb.  Pooh ! — why  they  must  have  met  the  carriage 
by  this  time? 

Cax.  No,  Sir,  they  did  na'  gang  by  the  road  to  meet 
the  carriage — they  went  by  the  sands. 

Oldb.  The  sands  !    impossible  !    (in  great  alarm.) 

Caxon.  That's  what  I  said  to  the  gardener,  but  he  says, 
he  saw  them  turn  down  by  the  Mussell  Craig — and  then, 
said  I  to  him,  "  Davie,"  said  I, — "  if  that  be  the  case,  I'm 
misdoubting,  for  it's  spring  tide " 

Miss  Oldb.  and  Maria.  A  spring  tide  ! 

Oldb.  A  spring  tide !  Gracious  heavens  !  my  poor  dear 
Isabella  !  and  poor  Sir  Arthur  too  !  Rot  him  !  he'd  better 
have  stuck  to  my  bottle  of  Port  wine !  his  pedigree  will 
do  him  small  service  against  the  waters,  I  fear. — Where's 
Lovel  ? 

Caxon.  The  moment  he  heard  the  gardener  tell  of  the 
business,  he  ran  off  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  to  see  if  he 
can  help  'em. 

Oldb.  He's  a  fine  fellow  !— but  I'll  go  myself.— Tell  the 
gardeners  and  ploughmen  to  bring  ropes  and  ladders !  and 
keep  you  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  Caxon.  [Exit  Caxon. 

Go  you,  sister,  and  scream  like  a  pea-hen,  and  call  all  the 
help  you  can  together. —  (Pushes  her  opt.) 
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Maria.  And  I'll  run  myself  to  Mucklebackit  the  fish- 
erman's, and  make  him  get  out  his  boat. 

Oldb.  Thank  you — thank   you,   my   dear;    that's   the 
wisest  word  has  been  spoken  yet ! — run,  run!  my  love  !— • 

[Exit  Maria. 

To  go  by  the  sands!  was  there  ever  such  madness  ?  The 
sands !  good  God  ! — we  shall  never  save  them — we  shall 
never  save  them  ! 

[Exit. 


SCENE  V. 

A  ttormy  View  of  the  Sea-shore,  and  the  precipitous  range 
of  Rocks  above  it.    Thunder. 

Enter  Sir  ARTHUR  and  ISABELLA. 

Isab.  My  dear  father,  I  wish  we  had  waited  at  Monk- 
barns  for  the  carriage. 

Sir  Ar.  I  almost  wish  we  had,  my  love ;  but,  after  the 
insult  I  received,  it  was  impossible.  (Low  thunder,  and 
distant  rushing  of  the  wind.) 

Jsub.  (With  increasing  terror ,  and  catching  by  her 
father's  arm.)  I  fear,  I  fear  we  are  in  serious  peril !  look 
yonder,  how  rapidly  the  waters  gain  upon  the  sands! — 
We  shall  be  surrounded  ! 

Sir  Ar.  No,  no!  if  we  can  get  round  the  Halket  Head 
we  are  safe ; — and  see,  iny  child,  some  one  comes  this  way ; 
he  must  have  passed  it,  and,  thank  heaven,  we  are  safe  ! 

(As  they  are  going.) 

Enter  EDIE,  hastily  and  alarmed. 

Edie.  Back,  back  ?  I  heard  ye  were  here,  by  the  lad  ye 
sent  on  for  the  carriage,  and  ran  as  fast  as  my  old  limbs 
would  move,  to  warn  ye  back. 

Sir  Ar.  Cannot  we  get  round  the  Halket  Head  ? 
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Edie.  Halket  Head  !  the  sea  roars  over  it  like  a  water- 
fall :  I  could  scarcely  pass  it  twenty  minutes  since,  the 
tide  was  coming  in  three  feet  a-breast. 

hub.  What's  to  be  done  F 

Edie.  Back,  directly; — may  be  we'll  get  by  Bally- 
burghness  Point,  'tis  our  only  chance.  Take  haud  o'my 
arm,  my  bonnie  leddie,  'tis  an  auld  and  frail  one,  now ; 
but  it  has  been  in  as  sair  stress  as  this  yet. 

hob.  Thanks,  thanks  !  but  should  you  have  come  only 
to  perish  with  us 

Edie.  Hout!  never  mind  me,  if  I  can  but  save  you.— 
Let  death  take  the  ripe  corn  so  he  spare  the  green ; — and, 
at  the  back  of  a  dyke,  on  a  wreath  of  snow,  or  in  a  wave 
o'  the  sea,  it  matters  not  how  the  old  beggar  dies.  Away, 
and  make  haste,  for  heaven's  sake. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 

The  Sea-sands — on  one  side  the  precipitous  Rocks  going 
off"  in  perspective  to  a  great  distance. — On  the  other  side, 
the  Sands  and  Clouds. 

Storm  of  Thunder,  Hail,  and  Wind,  gradually  increasing. 

Enter  EDIE,  supporting  ISABELLA,  Sir  ARTHUR 
following.     Q 

Edie.  Come  on,  come  on,  Sir  Arthur — Lord  sake,  you 
should  take  shame  to  be  so  frighten'd,  and  see  your 
daughter  here  as  brave  as  she's  bonnie. — This  way— — 

•Sir  Ar.  Which  ?  where  ?  what  will  become  of  us  f— my 
child !  my  child !  where  is  she  ( 
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Edie.  Here,  here,  Sir  Arthur — look  !  d'ye  see  yon  black 
*peck  among  the  wallowing  waves?  While  I  see  as 
much  black  about  that  as  the  crown  of  my  hat,  I'll  not 
believe  but  we  may  get  round  Bally-burghness  Point  yet. — 
Come,  this  way,  this  way.  (They  advance,  as  if  going 
towards  it,  the  storm  increases,  a  dreadful  burst  of  thunder, 
lightning,  fyc.  fyc.)  Have  mercy,  heaven!  the  beacon's 
gone,  and  there's  no  hope.  (They  clamber  a  little  way 
up  the  rocks,  and  the  waters  rush  in  upon  the  stage.) 

Sir  Ar.  No  help!  what,  none!  (Storm  rages.)  My 
child!  my  child  !  Good  man,  save  us,  save  us  !  I'll  give 
you  land,  I'll  give  you  gold — I'll  make  you  rich 

Edie.  Rich!  look  round  upon  the  strife  of  waters — 
our  riches  will  soon  be  equal.  (The  ^waters  keep  rising, 
Isabella  and  Sir  Arthur  cling  in  each  other's  arms.  During 
this,  LOVEL  is  seen  descending  the  clijf.) 

Lovel.  Isabella!  Isabella! 

Isab.  Lovel ! 

Edie.  Gude  guide  us!  are  there  more  to  die  ? 

Lovel.  None,  Edie,  none !  On  this  flat  stone  we 
may  be  safe.  (Takes  Isabella  by  the  hand.) 

Edie.  Not  long,  I  fear,  but  we'll  not  perish  without  a 
struggle.  (Voices  are  heard  above,  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff'.) 

Hillihoa  !  hoa  !  ho! 

Edie.  Hark!  d'ye  hear  that ? 

Muck/.  (Above.)  Hillihoa! 

Lovtl.  There's  aid  at  hand!  Gome!  to  the  stone!  to 
the  stone!  Edie!  Sir  Arthur!  help,  help  here!  (They 
assist  in  placing  Isabella  on  the  summit  of  the  jlat  rock, 
during  which,  MUCKLEBACKIT,  and  others,  appear  on  the 
cliff)  with  ropes,  chair,  mast,  torches,  fyc.  Sfc.) 

Muckl.  Here,  here,  lads,  quick! — fix  the  tackle,  and 
stand  clear.  (By  this  lime,  Isabella,  Sfc.  are  on  the  rock, 
and  the  tackle  being  fixed,  they  begin  to  lower  the  chair. 
The  storm  continues,  and  the  waters  rise  higher  up  the  rock.) 

Muckl.     Lower  away,  lads  !  lower  away  !      (The  chair 
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descends.  Lovel  fastens  Miss  Wardour  in  it.  Sir  Arthur 
is  held  from  interfering  by  Edie.) 

Muckl.  Yo  ho!  steadily  there!  Take  care  of  your  rope 
against  the  face  of  the  rocks — there,  there !  canny  now  ! 
and  we'll  have 'em  up  as  safe  as  so  many  kegs  of  brandy  — 
Yo  ho  !  Yo  ho  !  (Edie  keeps  his  eye  steadily  and  anxiously 
upon  them,  as  they  ascend,  until  a  shout  is  given  above.') 

Mucklebackit  and  others.    Hurrah  !   Hurrah  ! 

Edie,  They  are  safe !  Mercy  be  praised !   they  are  safe  ! 

Sir  dr.  (falling  on  his  knees.)  Thank  God  !  (The  waves 
dash  and  foam  over  the  rocks  they  have  quitted,  and  rise  up 
to  the  fiat  stone,  and  as  the  chair  is  lowering  again  for  Sir 
Arthur  and  Edie,  the  Curtain  falls.) 


End  of  the  First  Act 
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ACT     II. 

SCENE   I. 

The  Sanctum  ut  Monkbarns. —  Breakfast  prepared. 
CAXON  discovered  adjusting  OLDBUCK'S  dress. 

Oldb.  A  precious  night  we've  had  of  it,  Caxon,  and  a 
precious  adventure  truly. 

Caxon-  'Tis  the  mercy  of  Providence,  your  honour,  and 
a  great  wonder  to  boot  that  ye  did  na'  all  perish,  both 
above  and  below — your  honour  was  too  venturesome.  If 
J  had  not  caught  hold  of  your  honour's  coat-tail,  you'd  have 
whommled  over  the  cliff,  and  then  there  would  not  have 
been  one  wig  left  in  the  parish. 

Oldh.  There  was  enough  to  venture  for,  you  old  booby. 
Were'nt  the  lives  of  the  lovely  Isabella,  and  the  gallant 
Lovel  at  stake  ? 

Caxon.  Gallant  he  is,  sure  enough,  as  old  Edie  said ; 
he  behaved  as  if  he  had  three  lives  to  rely  on,  and  was 
willing  to  waste  them  all,  rather  than  endanger  other  folks. 

Oldb.  And  was'rit  there  the  descendant  of  the  renowned 
Sir  Gamelyn  de  Guardover  to  draw  up — the  pedigree  of 
a  hundred  links — the  whole  barony  of  Knockwinnock, 
dangling  on  a  rope's  end.  'Twas  lucky,  however,  that  we 
had  beds  enough  ready  for  them  all,  after  their  ducking. — 
But,  get  thee  gone,  for  here  comes  Sir  Arthur  and  his  fair 
daughter. 

(Caxon  going  out,  runs  against  a  shelf  or  sideboard, 
on  which  stands  various  curiosities,  and  a  large 
ancient  vessel  or  lachrymatory). 

Oldb.  Zounds !  take  care,  you  purblind  old  weazel ! 
if  you  damage  that,  I'll  damage  your  block  of  a  head  ! 

Caxon.  Oh  Lord !  I  beg  pardon !   (Rum  out,  frightened  ) 
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Oldb.  If  he  had  thrown  down  my  beloved  lachrymatory 
from  Clocknaben,  I'd  have  made  him  cry  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  enough  to  fill  all  the  lachrymatories  that  ever  were 
dug  up. 

Enter  Sir  ARTHUR  and  Miss  WARDOUR. 

Welcome,  my  good  Sir  Arthur,  once  more  to  Jonathan 
Oldbuck's,  who  rejoices  to  see  his  noble  foe  under  his  roof 
again,  in  a  whole  skin. 

Sir  Ar.  Mr.  Oldbuck,  if  instead  of  a  silly  misunder- 
standing, such  as  ours  was — there  had  been  blood-feud  ia 
our  families,  your  conduct  last  night  should  heal  it  for  ever. 

Oldb.  Say  no  more,  Sir  Arthur — say  no  more. 

Sir  Ar.  1  understand,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  the  young  gentle- 
man, to  whose  gallantry  and  presence  of  mind  we  were  so 
much  indebted,  is  a  favourite  of  your's. 

Oldb.  He  is,  Sir  Arthur,  and  well  deserves  to  be  so, 
1  think. 

Sir  Ar.  You  made  acquaintance  with  him,  I  suppose, 
iu  Edinburgh  ? 

Oldb.  About  a  fortnight  since,  we  were  fellow-travellers 
from  thence. 

Sir  Ar.  Why  then,  my  daughter,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  is  an 
older  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lovel  than  you  are. 

Oldb.  Indeed  !   I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

hab.  (Blushing  and  rather  confused.)  I  met  Mr.  Lovel 
when  I  resided  this  last  spring  with  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Wilmot. 

Oldb.  And  what  character  did  he  bear  there, — how  was 
he  engaged  i1 

hab.  He  had  a  commission  in  the  army,  had  served 
with  reputation,  and  was  much  respected  as  an  amiable 
and  promising  young  man. 

Oldb.  And  pray,  young  lady,  such  being  the  case,  why 
didn't  you  speak  to  the  lad  at  once,  when  you  met  him 
at  my  house  ? 

(Isabella  appears  confused.) 

I  thought  my  favourite  Miss  Wardour  had  less  of  the 
paltry  pride  of  womankind  about  her. 
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Sir  Ar.  (dignified.)  There  was  a  reason  for  it.  You 
know  the  opinions — prejudices,  perhaps,  you  will  call  them, 
Mr.  Oldbuek — of  our  house  concerning  purity  of  birth. 
This  young  gentleman  is,  it  seems,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
some  man  of  fortune  ; — and  my  daughter  did  not  chuse 
to  renew  their  acquaintance  'till  she  should  know  whether 
I  approved  of  her  holding  any  intercourse  with  him. 

Oldb.  Humph  !  if  the  intercourse  had  been  with  his 
mother,  instead  of  himself,  poor  lad,  I  could  see  a  better 
reason  for  declining  it, — but  observe  him,  he  looks  a  little 
pale,  poor-fellow,  after  his  ducking. 

Enter  LOVEL. 

But  I  declare,  you  look,  young  lady,  as  if  flying  through 
the  night  air  had  been  your  natural  occupation, — your 
colour  is  fresher  than  ever. 

Sir  Ar.  Young  gentleman,  your  partners  in  peril  are 
eager  to  express  their  gratitude. 

Lovel.  I  am  very  happy  that  my  slight  help  was  of  any 
service  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  to  the  old  blue  gown  that  they 
are  indebted,  and  to  the  active  assistance  of  the  honest 
fisherman,  who  I  grieve  to  say,  has  had  sad  cause  to 
curse  last  night's  storm. 

Oldb.  and  the  others.  Indeed  ! — how  so  ? 

Lovel.  His  boat,  with  his  eldest  son  Steven,  and  four 
others,  out  fishing,  was  swamped  at  sea,  and  all  perished  I—- 
the mother  is  in  desperate  grief,  and  the  old  man  nearly 
distracted. 

Oldb.  No  doubt,  no  doubt;  he  was  Mucklebackit's 
favourite,  and  a  good  lad, — poor  fellow !  poor  fellow ! — but 
we  must  soothe  their  distress,  and  assist  them  under  it, 
as  well  as  we  can  ; — poor  Steven ! — But,  I'll  do  something 
for  them  !  I'll  do  something  for  them  ! 

Enter  Servants  with  Breakfast;  also  Miss  OLDBUCK, 

who  salutes  the  Company,  and  seats  herself. 
Oldb.  Here's  breakfast,  and  my  venerable  sister. — Sir 
Arthur,  be  seated  ;— but  let  me  remove  from  that   great 
chair,  those  ancient  spurs. 
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Sir  Ar.  Thank  ye,  Mr.  Oldbuck!  but  here  are  other 
articles  equally  hostile  to  the  occupant  of  an  easy  chair 
(taking  them  up) — pray  what  are  these? 

Oldb.  These,  Sir  Arthur,  are  the  ancient  Calthrops  or 
Crouctoes,  dug  up  at  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  and  there 
dispersed  by  Robert  Bruce,  to  lacerate  the  feet  of  the 
English  chargers. — My  friend,  Dr.  Heavy  stern,  was  not 
quite  so  cautious  as  you,  and  threw  himself  hastily  into 
that  chair,  to  the  great  endamagement  of  the  learned 
professor's 

Miss  Oldb.  Brother,  brother,  how  can  you — ? — Sir 
Arthur,  permit  me  to  hand  a  cup  of  chocolate. 

Sir  Ar.  Miss  Oldbuck, — I  trust  that  you  have  not 
suffered  from  the  alarm  we  put  you  to  last  night  ? 

Miss  Oldb.  I  was  dreadfully  nervous,  I  confess,  with 
thinking  of  your  being  knocked  about  by  sea  and  wind- 
like  so  many  bunches  of  sea-weed; — but,  you,  men,  are 
hardy  creatures!  you  can  go  through  all  things!  To  be 
tossed  up  and  down  in  that  manner — gracious  me!  if  I 
had  been  to  undergo  any  thing  of  that  nature,  that  is,  any 
thing  beyond  nature,  I  should  have  shrieked  out,  and 
fainted  away  downright. 

Oldb.  And  a  fine  figure  you  would  have  cut  rising  on 
the  wings  of  the  night-wind,  or  splashing  in  the  weltering 
waves,  like  a  venerable  mermaid  : — though  our  fair  guest 
Miss  Isabel,  Lovel,  would  be  no  bad  representative  of  that 
lovely  and  alluring  race — hey !  (Lovel  is  embarrassed.) 
But  what  news,  Sir  Arthur,  from  the  mines  ?  how  goes  on 
our  subterranean  Good  Hope? 

•Sir  Ar.  Nothing  good  as  yet;  but  my  agent  does  not 
despair. 

Oldb.  I  do,  dismally! — I  doubt  we  shall  never  find 
copper  enough  to  make  a  pair  of  sixpenny  knee-buckles. 

Sir  Ar.  Well,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  suppose  a  total  failure, 
you  have  no  great  interest  in  the  matter. 

Oldb.  Too  much,  too  much,  Sir  Arthur: — yet,  for  the 
sake  of  your  fair  daughter  here,  I  would  consent  to  lose  it 
all?  so  you  had  no  more  on  the  venture. 
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Sir  Ar.  (Rising  and  aside.)  That  stings  deeper  than 
he's  aware. — How  shall  I  confess  the  downfall  of  my 
golden  dreams  ?  yet,  it  must  out  at  last,  and  my  child 
know  her  father's  ruin,  and  her  own. 

Oldb.  Heseemsdisturbed. — Oh,  my  poor  hundred  pound! 

Sir  Ar.  (Turning  round  short.)  Hey!  Mr.  Oldbuck, — 
you  do  not  doubt,  1  hope? 

Oldb.  No,  no,  Sir  Arthur,  not  in  the  least, — but  then, 
there's  also  the  three  notes  of  hand,  with  the  interest 
thereon,  amounting  to — let  me  see — 

Sir  Ar.  About  a  thousand  pounds, — you  told  me  so 
the  other  day,  Mr  Oldbuck. 

Mr.  Oldb.  More,  more,  Sir  Arthur, — another  term's 
interest  due  since  that,  makes  it  eleven  hundred  and  thir- 
teen pounds,  seven  shillings,  five  pennies,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  penny  Stirling, — you  shall  look  over  the 
summation  yourself. 

Sir  Ar.  Mr.  Oldbuck, — I— I— I — I  doo't  understand. 
(getting  offended) 

Isab.  (who  has  been  attracted  by  Sir  Arthur's  angry 
tone,  comes  between  them.)  Here'll  be  another  quarrel  in  a 
minute.  My  dear  father,  you  have  deserted  Miss  Old- 
buck,  and  come,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  you  have  deserted  me  ; — 
I  am  afraid,  mermaid  as  I  am,  my  influence  as  a  syren 
over  you  would  be  but  small. 

Oldb.  Try  me,  try  me,  my  dear ! 

Isab.  Listen  then,  to  the  mermaid's  invitation. 

SONG. 

Follow,  follow,  through  the  sea 

To  the  mermaid's  melody! 

Safely,  freely  shalt  thou  range 

Through  things  dreadful,  quaint,  and  strange! 

And  through  liquid  walls  behold 

Wonders  that  may  not  be  told  : 

Treasures  too  for  ages  lost, 

Gems  surpassing  human  cost ! 

Fearless  follow,  follow  me 

Through  the  treasure*  of  the  s«« ! 
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Thou  ghalt  hear  sea-music  swell 
From  the  Triton's  curled  shell ; 
Sea-nymphs  shall  with  dance  and  song 
Draw  thy  charmed  steps  along 
To  the  palace  glory-dight 
Of  the  white-arm'd  Amphitrite, 
Whose  coral  throne,  and  amber  roof, 
Ocean-monsters  guard  aloof! 

Fearless  follow,  follow  me 

Through  the  wonders  of  the  sea ! 

(HECTOR  M'INTYBE,  without.) 

Hec.  Take  the  horse  into  the  stable,  Caxon. 

Oldb.  Hollo!  there's  my  nephew,  Hector  M'Intyre, 
arrived. 

Sir  Ar.  A  fine,  high-spirited  young  man,  I  hear,  Mr. 
Oldbuck. 

Oldb.  Oh!  the  Hotspur  of  the  North!  a  very  fire- 
brand! has  a  Highland  pedigree  as  long  as  his  claymore, 
and  a  claymore  as  long  as  the  High  Street  of  Freeport, — 
which  he  unsheathed  upon  the  surgeon  the  last  time  he 
was  there,  and  frightened  poor  old  Caxon  into  a  fit. — Oh ! 
his  sister  has  got  hold  of  him,  I  see. 

Enter  HECTOR  apd  MARIA. 

Maria.  This  way,  this  way,  my  dear  brother. 

Hector.  My  kind  sister! 

Oldb.  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  whence  comest  thou  ? 

Hector.  From  Fife,  my  liege. — I  arrived  early  this 
morning  at  Fairport,  where  my  regiment  is  quartered  at 
present — heard  of  the  perilous  fright  you  had  undergone 
last  night,  and  understanding  I  should  find  the  present 
company  here,  hastened  to  pay  my  respects  to  so  many  of 
my  old  friends  at  once. 

Oldb.  And  to  a  new  one,  also,  my  trusty  Trojan  ; — Mr. 
Level,  my  nephew  Captain  M'Intyre, — Hector,  I  recom- 
mend Mr.  Lovel  to  your  particular  acquaintance. 

Hector  (bowing  with  rather  haughty  reserve).  Sir,  your 
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servant. — My  worthy  and  kind  aunt,  I  rejoice  to  see  you 
looking  gay  and  blooming  as  ever. 

Mist  Oldb.  Nephew,  you  are  welcome!  and  I  will  go 
and  set  my  hand-maidens  to  work,  and  prepare  your  ac- 
commodations; the  military  should  be  well  looked  after. 

[Exit. 

Oldb.  And  you'd  make  an  excellent  quarter-master, 
sister! — Ah  !  women  are  like  turkeys — always  subdued  by 
a  red  rag.  , 

Hector.  Sir  Arthur,  I  am  proud  once  more  to  pay  my 
respects  to  you,  and  your  lovely  daughter — to  enjoy  whose 
society,  I  assure  you,  cost  my  horse  a  few  spurrings  extraor- 
dinary. (Takes  her  by  the  hand,  and  talks  aside  with  her.) 

Lovel  (who  has  been  talking  with  Oldbuck,  observing 
this,  starts  away).  Torture! 

Oldb.  Torture !  what  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you, 
man? 

Lovel.  Nothing,  Sir — a  slight  spasm — nothing  else. 
(They  turn  up  the  stage.) 

(Miss  Wardour,  who  has  heard  Level's  exclamation, 
quits  Hector  and  joins  Lovel ;  Hector  takes  his  sister 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  with  some  expression  of 
astonishment  at  being  abruptly  leftt  and  seeing  her 
speak  to  Lovel.) 

Hector.  Pray,  Maria,  who  is  this  Mr.  Lovel,  whom  our 
uncle  has  placed  at  once  so  high  in  his  good  graces  f — He 
does  not  use  to  be  so  accessible  to  strangers. 

Maria.  Mr.  Lovel,  Hector,  is  a  very  gentlemanly  young 
man. 

Hector.  Ay,  that's  to  say,  he  bows  when  he  comes  into 
a  room,"  and  wears  a  coat  that  is  whole  at  the  elbows. 

Maria.  It  says  much  more,  brother. 

Hector.  Perhaps  so ;  but  1  desire  to  know  his  birth,  his 
rank  in  society,  and  his  title  to  be  in  the  circle  in  which 
I  find  him  domesticated. 

Maria.  If  you  mean,  how  he  comes  to  visit  at  Monk- 
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barns,  you  must  ask  my  uncle,  who  [  presume  is  at  liberty 
to  invite  whom  he  pleases  to  his  o'wn  house. — If  you 
mean,  why  he  is  received  by  Sir  Arthur,  you  must  know, 
Mr.  Lovel  rendered  him  and  Miss  Wardour  a  service  of 
the  most  important  kind. 

Hector.  Ay,  ay,  I  know  the  romantic  business,  and  I 
suppose  this  valorous  knight  aspires  (as  is  befitting  on 
such  occasions)  to  the  hand  of  the  young  lady  he  redeemed 
from  peril  ? 

Maria  (aside)-  I  feared  this ! — 

Hector.  'Tis  quite  in  the  rule  of  romance,  I  am  aware, 
and  I  did  think  she  was  uncommonly  dry  to  me  just  now. 

Maria.  Dear  Hector!  if  you  really  continue  to  nourish 
any  affection  for  Miss  Wardour 

Hector.  If,  Maria  ! — do  you  doubt  it? 

Maria.  I  own  I  consider  your  perseverance  as  hopeless. 

Hector.  Indeed,  my  fair  sister!  but  I'll  know  what  pre- 
tensions this 

Maria  (laying  her  hand  on  his  arm).  For  heaven's  sake, 
Hector,  repress  that  violent  temper  of  your's — at  least  for 
the  present. 

Hector.  Well,  well,  I  have  something  of  Hotspur  in 
me,  I  confess. 

Maria.  Too  much,  too  much,  my  dear  brother.  Re- 
member Mr.  Lovel  is  an  officer,  as  well  as  yourself— so 
much  I  can  inform  you. 

Hector.  Indeed!  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  then  of 
speaking  to  a  military  man. — Pray,  Mr.  Lovel,  may  I  take 
the  liberty  of  inquiring  to  what  regiment  you  belong  ? 

JLo-oel.  Certainly,  Captain  M'Intyre.  (Bows and  presents 
a  card.) 

Hector  (looking  at  it).  Indeed ! — it  happens  strangely 
that  we  should  never  have  met  before — I  know  your  regi- 
ment very  well,  and  have  served  with  them  at  different 
times. 

Lovel  (embarrassed).  I  have  not  lately  been  with  my 
regiment — I  served  the  last  campaign  upon  the  staff  of 
General  Sir  Thomas  Bastion. 
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Hector.  Indeed !  that's  more  wonderful  still ! — I  had 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  names  of  all  the  officers  who 
held  situations  in  the  general's  family,  and  I  cannot  recol- 
lect that  of  Lovel. 

(Lovel  becomes  more  confused;   the  attention  of  the 
whole  party  is  attracted.) 

Oldb.  (aside.)  There's  something  strange  in  all  this ! — 
but  I'll  not  readily  give  him  up — all  his  actions,  language, 
and  bearings,  are  those  of  a  gentleman 

Lovel.  (having  selected  a  letter  from  his  pocket  book, 
takei  it  from  the  envelope,  which  he  replacet.)  Captain 
M'Intyre,  you  know  the  general's  hand  in  all  probability? 

Hector.  Well,  Sir? 

Lovel.  I  own  I  ought  not  to  shew  these  exaggerated 
expressions  of  his  esteem  and  regard  for  me — but  your 
apparent  doubts  shall  thus  far  be  replied  to. 

Hector  (glancing  over  it).  Very  handsome,  indeed  ;  'tis 
certainly  the  general's  hand,  and  the  praise  such  as  any 
officer  might  value  himself  upon  most  highly,  but— (fold- 
ing the  note  and  returning  it)  the  address  is  wanting. 

Lovel.  This  is  past  endurance!  The  address,  Captain 
M'Intyre,  shall  be  at  your  service,  whenever  you  choose 
to  inquire  after  it. 

Hector.  I  certainly  shall  not  fail  to  do  so. 

Oldb.  Come,  come,  come — (getting  between  them,) 
what's  the  meaning  of  all  this?  "  Have  we  got  Hiren 
here?" — We'll  have  no  swaggering,  youngsters!  what 
the  devil!  the  moment  you  come  from  the  wars  abroad, 
stirring  up  domestic  strife  ! 

Sir  Ar.  I  trust  the  young  gentlemen  will  not  so  far 
forget  themselves,  as  to  grow  warm  on  the  back  of  a  letter. 

Oldb.  Rot  'em!  these  young  soldiers  are  like  bull-dog 
puppies— the  moment  the  common  enemy's  removed,  they 
worry  one  another,  and  bite  honest  folk's  shins  that  are 
standing  by. 
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Lovel.  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  must  take  my  leave — I  have  al- 
ready intruded  too  long  upon  your  hospitable  roof. 

Oldb.  Nonsense,  man1,  nonsense!  never  mind  that  hot- 
headed boy. 

Lovel.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I  must.  A  message  arrived 
this  morning  from  Fairport,  which  requires  my  immediate 
attendance.  We  shall  meet  soon,  and  more  lastingly,  I 
hope.  Farewell! — (going.) 

Oldb.  Come  you — this  way,  Hector — I'll  not  trust  you 
lads  together.  Come  along  with  me,  Sir,  I  insist  upon  it — 

[Exeunt  Oldbuck  and  Hector. 

Isab.  I  hope  it  is  not  any  less  pleasant  engagement  now 
deprives  Mr.  Oldbuck  of  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Level's 
company. 

Lovel.  Not  any,  Miss  Ward  our.  I  have  business,  I 
assure  you ;  and  if  it  be  what  I  anticipate,  it  may  entitle 
me  to  approach  without  fear,  and  claim  without  mystery, 
all  that  my  heart  desires. 

Isab.  Mr.  Lovel,  I  trust,  will  be  prudent — that  is — I 
hope— I — I — mean,  his  friends  will  expect—  (turning  aside) 
Alas !  I  shall  betray  myself. 

Lovel.  Tis  plain — 'tis  plain  she  thinks  of  me  with 
anxiety !  her  looks  betray  it !  Be  still,  my  heart  I 

TRIO. 

LOVEL. 

To  that  lov'd  bosom  I  am  dear  I 
What  e'er  befal,  I  care  not ; 
That  timid  blush,  and  rising  tear, 
They  told  what  language  dare  not! 

Miss  M'lNTYRE. 

Dear  lady,  dread  no  farther  strife, 
Thy  look  of  terror,  clear ; 
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Miss  WARDOUR. 

Ah  !  pitying  heav'n,  guard  a  life, 
Which  this  weak  bosom's  secret  fear, 
Proclaims  is  to  its  peace  too  dear. 

LOVEL,  Miss  WARDOUR,  Miss  M'INTYRE. 

Farewell !  farewell !  and  may  you  find 
The  charm  that  soothes  to  peace  the  mind  t 

Farewell !   farewell }  &c. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Lawn  before  Monkbarns. 

Enter  LOVEL  as  from  the  house,  HECTOR  following. 

Hec.  Sir,  one  word,  if  you  please,  before  you  are  gone. 

Lovel.  Well,  Sir  ? 

Hec.  What  am  I  to  understand  by  your  telling  me, 
that  your  address  is  at  my  service  ? 

Lovel.  (With  mild  firmness.)  Simply,  Sir,  that  my  name 
is  Lovel,  and  that  my  residence,  for  the  present,  is  Fair- 
port,  as  you  will  see  by  this  card. 

Hec.  And  this  is  all  the  information  you  are  disposed  to 
give  me  ? 

Lovel.  I  see  no  right  you  have  to  require  more. 

Hec.  I  find  you,  Sir,  in  company  with  my  sister,  and  I 
have  a  right  to  know  who  is  admitted  to  Miss  M'Intyre's 
society. 

Lovel.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  disputing  that  right 
— you  find  me  in  society,  who  are  satisfied  with  the  degree 
of  information  on  my  affairs  I  have  thought  proper  to 
communicate,  and  you — a  mere  stranger,  have  no  right  to 
inquire  further. 

Hec.  Mr.  Lovel,  i/you  served,  as  you  say  you  have 

Lore/.  If—if  I  served,  as  I  say  I  have ! 

Hec.  Such  is  my  exprcision,  Sir !  and  if  you  have  so 
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served,  you  must  know  that  you  owe  me  satisfaction  either 
in  one  way  or  other. 

Lovel.  If  that  be  your  opinion,  I  shall  be  proud  to  give 
it  you,  Captain  M'Intyre,  in  the  way  in  which  the  word 
is  generally  used  among  gentlemen. 

Hec.  Very  well,  Sir;  at  the  Thorn-tree,  then,  in  the 
little  valley  by  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  at  seven  this  even- 
ing, you  will  be  pleased  to  meet  me  properly  armed  and 
attended. 

Lovel.  I  will  be  there,  Captain  M'Intyre. 

Hec.  I  shall  expect  you  punctually,  Sir.  [Exit  Hector. 

Lovel.  So  !  the  die  is  cast ! — Am  I  to  blame?  his  inso- 
lence, injustice,  and  arrogance,  have  provoked  this  con- 
clusion, which  even  Mr.  Oldbuck  himself  would  despise 
me  should  I  refuse. — Even  Isabella; — but  reasoning  now 
is  useless — I  must  listen  only  to  offended  pride. — Yet 
where  to  find  a  friend  on  the  occasion,  stranger  as  I  am, 
I  scarcely  know. — Should  Lieutenant  Taffril's  gun-brig  be 
in  the  harbour,  I  can  venture  to  request  his  assistance. 
And  if  I  fall, — Oh,  Isabella !  thine  and  thy  father's  com- 
fort shall  be  my  last  care  ! 

SONG. 

Ador'd  and  beauteous  Isabel! 

To  leave  my  home,  if  fete  compel, 
As  o'er  the  deep  the  vessel  flies, 
When  foreign  regions  round  me  rise, 

Thy  image  in  my  toul  shall  dwell, 

With  love  unchang'd — unchangeable, 
Ador'd  and  beauteous  Isabel ! 

Ador'd  and  beauteous  Isabel ! 

Should  fate  ring  out  a  deeper  knell, 
And  stricken  by  the  deadly  ball, 
In  honour's  strife,  thy  lover  fall, 

For  thee  his  latest  sigh  shall  swell, 

Thy  name  his  dying  breath  shall  tell, 
Ador'd  and  beauteous  Isabel ! 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  III. 
A  Room  in  Monkbarns. 

Enter  Miss  WARDOUR. 

Isab.  Alas !  I  dread  Captain  M'Intyre's  arrogant  im- 
petuosity, and  Level's  spirit.  Should  they  meet  and 
renew  the  quarrel,  I  dare  not  think  upon  the  consequences. 

Enter  EDIE. 

Edie.  Miss  Isabel, — Miss — 

Itab.  Edie,  how  came  you  here? 

Edie.  I've  just  stolen  in  to  speak  a  word  wi'  ye. 
You  maunna  be  angry,  but  I  ken  weel,  that  ony  thing 
about  the  lad  Lovel  is  dear  to  you.  Hoot !  Hoot !  after 
the  peril  he  run  for  you  last  night,  you  maunna  deny  it. 

Isab.  Well,  well,  Edie. 

Edie.  'Tis  just  this — Monkbarns  is  off  in  a  devil  of  a 
hurry  to  the  Sheriffs', — they  say  for  a  warrant  for  Mr. 
Lovel — is  there  ony  thing  wrong  between  'em?  I'm 
doubting  it's  money  matters. 

Isab.  Oh  !  no, — where  is  Lovel  ? 

Edie.  1  dinna  ken  5  both  he,  and  Captain  M'Intyre  left 
the  house  but  now. 

Isab.  Quick,  quick,  Edie !  for  my  sake,  for  Lovel's  sake, 
follow,  and  rest  not  till  you  find  him — go,  go  ! 

Edie.  I  will,  I  will,  my  dear  young  Lady.  I  was 
ganging  up  to  Glenallan  House  on  a  bony  message,  sure 
enough ;  to  send  a  great  Earl  to  see  an  auld  fishwife — 
but  I'll  do  your  errand  first ;  and  dinna  you  be  fearing 
ony  thing  about  Lovel — I'm  a  match  for  ony  lawyer 
hounds,  I  warrant.  [Exit. 

Isab.  Oh  ?  should  Lovel  fall,  how  desolate,  how  hope- 
less will  be  my  life.  Unhappy  is  the  maid  whose  heart 
is  wedded  to  a  soldier's  fate. 
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SONG. 

A  young  hussar — a  child  of  fame, 
Return'd  fair  Lilla's  vows  of  flame ; 
And  love  ne'er  threw  his  rosy  chains 
Round  fonder  hearts  or  warmer  veins. 

One  livelong  day  in  bliss  they  past, 
The  maiden's  first — the  soldier's  last ; 
The  trumpet's  thrilling  summons  peal'd, 
He  rush'd  from  Love's  to  Honour's  field. 

There  first  in  fiery  ranks  of  war, 
Expir'd  the  gallant  young  hussar ; 
And  she,  for  whom  in  death  he  sigh'd, 
Sunk  broken-hearted,  wept  and  died. 

[Exit. 
SCENE  IV. 


The  Valley  of  St.  Ruth. — A  view  of  the  ruined  Chapel, 
with  the  Thorn-tree. — A  distant  view  of  the  Sta. 

Enter  LOVEL  and  Lieutenant  TAFFRIL. 

Lovel.  This  is  the  simple  account  of  the  quarrel,  Lieu- 
tenant Taffril,  and  I  scarcely  can  thank  you  sufficiently 
for  your  kindness  in  this  affair. 

Toff.  Our  slight  acquaintance,  Mr.  Lovel,  has  shewn 
me  you  have  the  title  of  a  gentleman  to  my  willing 
assistance. — Permit  me  only  to  ask  you  one  question  ? 

Lovel.  By  all  means. 

Tajf.  Is  there  any  thing  of  which  you  are  ashamed  in 
the  circumstances  which  you  have  declined  to  communi- 
cate to  Captain  M'Intyre? 

Lovel.  Upon  my  honour,  no ; — nothing  but  what  in  a 
very  short  time  I  may  publish  to  the  whole  world. 

Toff.  It  is  enough. — Give  ine  your  hand.    I'll  see  you, 
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as  well  as  I  can,  through  this  business,  an  unpleasant  one 
to  be  sure,  but  what  of  that?  Our  own  honour  has  the 
next  call  on  us  after  our  country.  1  hope  you  understand 
the  use  of  the  weapon  ? 

Lovel.  Not  particularly. 

Tajf.  I'm  sorry  for  that,  for  he  is  said  to  be  a  marks- 
man. 

Lore/.  I  am  sorry  for  it  also,  both  for  his  sake  and  my 
own. — 1  must  then,  in  self-defence,  take  my  aim  as  well 
as  I  can. 

Toff.  Well,  I  have  got  our  surgeon's  mate  to  wait 
down  at  the  public-house  yonder;  a  good  clever  young 
fellow  at  caulking  a  shot-hole,  and  will  attend  either 
party.  How  now  !  what  brings  you  here,  Edie  ? 

Enter  EDIE  (hastily). 

Edie.  I  wad  speak  a  word  with  young  Mr.  Lovel. 

Lovel.  With  me !  what  can  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?— 
Come,  say  it  then  and  be  brief. 

Edie.  (drawing  him  aside.)  Are  you  indebted  any  thing 
to  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns  ? 

Lovel.  Indebted  !  not  1 !  What  makes  you  think  so? 

Edie.  (with  a  brief  and  decided  tone.)  Mr.  Lovel,  'tis  this, 
Monkbarns  was  away  to  the  SherifFs  to-day,  for  draw- 
ing a  warrant  to  apprehend  you — I  thought  it  might  ha* 
been  for  debt,  for  every  body  kens  Monkbarns  likes  ill  to 
lose  his  siller. — But  1  may  baud  my  tongue,  for  I  see  the 
M'Intyre  lad  and  Mr.  Leslie  coming  up — and  now  I  guess 
that  Monkbarns'  purpose  was  a  very  kind  one,  and  that 
yours  is  muckle  worse  than  it  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Lovel. 

Enter  HECTOR  and  Ensign  LESLIE. 

(They  exchange  a  cold  and  stern  salutation — EJie  re- 
mains regarding  them.) 

Oh !  boys  !  boys  !  out  and  alas,  I  see  it  now  ! 

G 
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Hec.  What  has  this  old  fellow  to  do  here? 

Edie.  I  am  an  old  fellow  ;  but  I  am  also  an  old  soldier 
of  your  father's  :  for  I  served  with  him  in  the  42nd. 

Hec.  Serve  where  you  please,  you  have  no  business  to 
intrude  here. — Go  your  ways,  or —  (Lifts  his  cane). 

Edie.  Haud  down  your  cane,  Captain  M'Intyre  ; — I  am 
an  auld  soldier,  as  I  said  afore,  and  I'll  take  much  from 
your  father's  son  ;  but,  not  a  touch  of  that  cane,.while  my 
pike-staff  can  haud  together. 

Hec.  Well,  well,  1  was  wrong,  I  was  wrong.  Here — 
here's  a  crown  for  you — go  your  ways. 

Lovet.  Go,  Edie,  go — 1  desire  you.  (Edie  draws  him- 
self up  with  great  dignity.} 

Hec.  What's  the  matter  now? 

Edie.  Children,  children,  why  are  ye  come  here  ?  are 
ye  come  among  the  most  lovely  works  of  heaven,  among 
the  peaceful  hills,  and  by  the  quiet  waters,  to  break  his 
laws  who  made  them  ?  O,  Sirs  !  have  ye  brothers,  sisters, 
fathers,  that  have  tended  ye — mothers,  that  have  travailed 
for  ye — friends,  that  have  held  ye  like  a  piece  of  their  own 
hearts— and  is  this  the  way  that  ye  take  to  make  them 
childless,  brotherless,and  friendless  ? — Think  of  it,  bairns. — 
I'm  a  poor  man,  but  I'm  an  aged  man  too — and  what  my 
poverty  takes  away  from  the  weight  of  my  counsel,  grey 
hairs  and  a  faithful  heart  should  add  to  it  twenty  times! — 
Oh  !  go  home,  go  home,  like  good  lads ;  for  'tis  an  ill 
fight,  where  he  that  wins  has  the  worst  of  it.  (A  pause, 
the  party  appear  affected  by  the  appeal.) 

'faff.  Upon  my  word,  the  old  man  speaks  like  an  ora- 
cle.— What  say  you,  Sir?  (To  Leslie.)  Our  friends  here 
were  very  angry,  and,  of  course,  very  foolish  ;  I  think  the 
word  should  be,  forget  and  forgive,  on  both  sides. 

Leslie.  I  would  heartily  recommend  it,  Lieutenant 
Taffiil,  for,  with  a  great  deal  of  heat  on  both  sides,  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  discover  any  natural  ground  of 
quarrel. 
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Hec.  Gentlemen,  all  this  should  have  been  thought 
of  before, — and  I  feel  myself  bound  to  call  upon  you  to 
proceed  without  more  delay. 

Lovel.  And  I, — as  I  never  desired  any,  have  to  request 
these  gentlemen  to  arrange  preliminaries  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

Edit.  Oh,  children  !  children! 

Taff.  Retire,  Edie,  instantly. 

Edie.  I  will  not. 

Hec.  Then,  remain — we  must  remove  to  other  ground, 
gentlemen,  and  at  your  peril  dare  to  follow  us. 

(They  goo/.) 

Edie.  (Remains  motionless.)  Children,  hear  me!  hear 
an  auld  man  ; — Oh!  madmen  !  madmen  !  your  blood  be  on 
your  heads!  Oh,  that  hot  blood  and  young  brains  should 
make  so  many  aching  hearts,  through  foolish  quarrels! 
(Pistols  heard.}  'Tis  done  !  Poor  Miss  Isabel !  what  tidings 

may  I   have    to  bring  you,  after  all  my  promises! 

Ha  J  Lovel  safe ! — 

Enter  TAFFRIL  (dragging  in  LOVEL.) 

'faff.  This  way,  Mr.  Lovel — quick,  quick,  for  heaven's 
sake  !  The  wound  is  not  mortal,  but  the  event  uncertain — 
in  the  mean  time,  you  must  be  safe. 

Lovel.  See,  yonder,  where  they  drag  him,  bleeding, 
and  I,  perhaps,  a  murderer! 

Edie.  ( Who  has  gone  to  the  wing,  starts  back,  and  seizes 
Lovel  by  the  arm.)  Rouse,  rouse,  man  ; — why  stand  ye 
gazing  on  the  blood  ye've  shed?  what's  done  is  past 
recalling. — Away,  away,  if  ye  wad  save  yourself  from  a 
shameful  death !  I  see  the  men  coming  over  the  hill  yon- 
der, followed  by  the  whole  country — over  late  to  prevent 
ye,  but  out  and  alack,  over  soon  to  drag  ye  to  prison. 

Taff.  Fly  with  me  through  the  wood  to  the  shore — 
I've  my  boat  waiting,  and  we'll  be  aboard  the  brig  in  ten 
minutes. 
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Lot*/.  Hold !  let  me  not  forget, — I  have  one  duty  which 
must  and  shall  be  performed  ! — Edie,  I  have  no  friend  but 
you  to  trust  to  in  this  dilemma. 

Edie.  And  you  may  safely. 

Lovel.  If  Sir  Arthur  Wardourls  affairs  fall  to  ruin, 
as  I  fear  they  will,  speed  you  to  the  next  town,  Tan- 
nonhurgh,  and  at  the  post-office  you  shall  find  a  packet 
ready  for  you,  which  instantly  convey  to  Wardour  Castle. 

Edie.  Depend  upon  me ! — but,  Lord's  sake,  come,  come, 
they  are  close  upon  us  !  ^ 

Taff.  Quick !  Quick  !  this  way  !  this  way  ! 

Lovel.  O  !  cursed  chance  !  fool !  fool ! 

(Shouts  of  Pursuers  without.)  [Exeunt. 


J£nd  of  the  Second  A.ct. 
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ACT     III. 


SCENE  I. 

{An  Apartment  at  Monkbarns.) 

Enter  OLDBUCK  (calling.) 

Oldb.  Jenny,  Jenny  Rintherout!  This  hot-brained  boy, 
now  that  he's  pronounced  out  of  danger,  turns  my  house 
out  of  windows ;  I  shout,  I  bawl,  I  call !  and  get  an  an- 
swer from  no  one — I  ask  for  my  sister  Grizzle — no  an- 
swer,— my  niece  Molly — no  answer  ; — even  that  slut  of 
womankind,  Jenny  Rintherout,  won't  take  the  trouble  to 
come  up  stairs  (confound  her),  Jenny,  Jenny  Rinther- 
out— Jen 

Enter  JENNY. 

Oh — at  last        where's  my  sister  ? 

Jtn.  In  the  Captain's  room,  Sir. 

Oldb.  I  thought  so : — And  where's  my  niece  ? 

Jen.  Making  the  Captain's  tea,  Sir. 

Oldb.  Umph!  I  thought  so — And  wbere's  Caxon  ? 

Jen.  Away  to  the  town  for  the  Captain's  dog  and  gun. 

Oldb.  Confound  the  Captain  !  and  who  the  devil's  to 
dress  my  wig  ?  [Exit  Jenny. 

Enter  MARIA. 

Maria.  The  Captain, — Uncle, 

Oldb.  Who? 

Maria.  The  Captain,  dear  uncle,  won't  be  benefited  by 
so  much  noise. 

Oldb.  Noise— why,  he  sent  Caxon  for  his  dog  and  gun, 
to  Fair  port. 
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Maria.  Yes,  as  his  fever  has  quite  left  him,  and — 

Old&.  His  fever  left  him,  has  it  ?  then  he'd  better  get 
shot  once  a  week ;  for  I'm  sure  he  was  never  out  of  one 
before. 

Maria.  And  as  his  arm  is  quite  easy  in  the  sling,  he 
longs  to  get  out,  and  is  impatient  for  Caxon's  return. 

[Exit. 

Oldb.  So  am  I ; — I've  gone  without  my  breakfast,  and 
am  like  to  go  without  my  wig. 

Enter  CAXON. 

Oldb.  So,  you're  come  back  at  last  ? 

Cox.  Yes;  I've  taken  the  fowling-piece  and  Juno  into 
his  honour  the  Captain. 

Oldb.  Pshaw —  I  hate  dogs  and  guns  worse  than  a 
quaker  hates  a  drum ;  but  come,  tell  us  your  news,  what 
tidings  of  Taffril  and  his  vessel  ? 

Cox.  None,  Sir  ?  the  winds  have  been  high,  and  ours 
is  a  fearful  coast. 

Oldb.  I  wish  he  was  safe  back  with  my  boy  Lovel 
again — and  how  do  the  Muclebackits  bear  up  with  the  loss 
of  their  son  ? 

Cox.  Poorly,  Sir;  the  old  man  tries  to  work  on  by  fits; 
—but  sorrow  sits  hard  at  his  heart. 

Oldb.  Poor  fellow! 

Cox.  Ah !  poor  fellow !  the  sea's  a  doubtful  trade,  as 
I  tell  him  when  1  want  to  raise  his  spirits — the  sea,  says  I, 
is  as  uncertain  a  calling 

Oldb.  As  the  calling  of  an  old  perriwig-maker,  that's 
robbed  of  his  business  by  crops  and  the  powder-tax. — 
You  are  as  good  a  comforter,  as  a  valet  de  chambre, 
Caxon. 

Cox.  Your  honour  says  yourself,  that  my  business  is 
only  with  the  outside  of  the  head. 

Oldb.  True !  and  'tis  no  reproach  to  a  thatcher  that 
he's  not  an  upholsterer. — I'll  go  myself  and  see  if  I  can 
comfort  the  old  fisherman  to  more  purpose; 
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(As  they  are  going  a  crash  heard  without,  various 
voices  in  great  uproar,  and  the  cracking  of  a  whip.) 

Jen.  (Without.)  Oh,  Sirs!  Sirs! 

Miss  Oldb.  There's  Juno  in   my   brother's  apart- 
ment. 

Hec.  Ah '.Juno! — Juno! — kennel — kennel — 

Oldb.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  now  ? 

Cax.  Od,  Sir !  they  have  burst  the  sanctum  among  'em 
and  smashed  every  thing. 

Oldb.  Don't  say  so,  Caxon — don't  say  so. 

Miss  OLDBUCK  enters  in  alarm. 

J\Iiss  Oldb.  Now,  brother,  you  must  not  be  angry — it 
was  a  mere  accident. 

Oldb.  Tell  me, — tell  me  how  far  I  am  ruined. 

Enter  MARIA  and  HECTOR  (with  dog-whip,  and  his  right 
arm  in  a  sling.) 

Hec.  The  fact  is,  uncle,  my  dog  has  thrown  down  a 
sort  of  water  jug,  that  1  hear  you  set  some  value  upon. 

Oldb.  Not  my  lachrymatory  !  not  the  lachrymatory  of 
Clocknaben — if  it  please  heaven  ! 

Maria.  Indeed,  uncle,  I'm  afraid 

Oldb.  Oh ! 

(Oldbuck  slaps  his  forehead  as  if  shot  with  a  pistot, 
and  turns  up  the  stage.) 

Cax.  Oh !  fie,  fie  upon  you,  Mr.  Hector — his  honour 
set  more  store  by  that  than  all  the  rest  of  his  nick-nackets 
put  together. 

Maria.  Now  don't  be  angry,  uncle. 

Oldb.  Not  angry  !  'twas  the  very  apple  of  my  eye — the 
main  pillar  of  my  theory,  on  which  I  rested  to  shew,  that 
the  Romans  had  passed  the  defiles  of  these  mountains. 
"  Hector,  I  love  thee,  but  never  more  be  officer  of  mine." 

Hec.  Why  really,  uncle,  I  believe  I  should  make  a 
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very  bad  figure  in  a  regiment  of  your  raising; — however, 
both  I  and  my  dog  shall  retreat  to-morrow,  but  I  would 
not  willingly  part  from  my  mother's  brother  in  anger 
about  a  paltry  pipkin. 

Oldb.  A  pipkin  ! — my  lachrymatory  a  pipkin? 

Miss  Oldb.  Why  should  you  be  so  glum  and  glunch, 
brother — it  isn't  every  body  can  be  so  learned  as  yourself, 
to  call  things  by  these  outlandish  names.  You  make  me 
and  all  your  family  look  like  fools. 

Oldb.  No,  no,  nature  has  been  before-hand  with  me 
there.  But  go — go  all  of  you  and  collect  the  most  minute 
fragments  with  as  much  care  as  you  would  bestow  on  a 
piece  of  trumpery  modern  china. 

Miss  Oldb.  It  will  be  quite  as  valuable  as  ever  it  was, 
I'll  warrant.  [Exit  Miss  Oldbuck. 

Oldb.     Oh,  my  poor  lachrymatory  ! — oh  ! — 

(Shakes  his  head  at  Hector,  and  exits  with  a  sigh.) 

Cox.  Oh  ! [Exit  Caxon,  imitating  Oldbuck. 

Hec.  Get  out,  you  old  weazel.  (Cracking  his  whip  at 
Caxon.)  One  would  think  I  was  in  Bedlam,  to  be  so 
pestered  about  a  parcel  of  pots  and  pans. 

Maria.  Fie,  brother !  to  treat  our  uncle's  peculiarities 
with  such  disrespect — when  you  know  how  he  loves  you, 
and  how  much  we  owe  to  his  kindness. 

flee.  Yes !  yes !  I  know  my  uncle's  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  world,  and  in  his  way  the  kindest,  but  rather 
than  hear  any  more  about  that  cursed  piece  of  crockery, 
I'd  exchange  for  the  West  Indies,  and  never  see  his  face 
again.  [Exit. 

Maria.  Oh  !  brother !  brother !  Heaven  keep  me  from 
such  boisterous  tempers. — Isabella  was  quite  right  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you. —  Soldier's  sister  as  I  am,  I  had 
rather  Love  approached  me  in  the  garb  of  peace  —  a 
dweller  among  the  peaceful  valleys  and  murmuring  rills 
of  my  native  land. 
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SONG. 

When  moon-light  ware* 

Are  sparkling  bright 
With  broken  rays 

Of  softened  light, 
Like  those  from  eyes 

Of  one  that's  dear, 
When  beaming  through 

Affection's  tear ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  rove, 
And  thiuk  of  love. 

The  streamlet  while 

It  winds  along, 
In  music  sweet 

As  lover's  song, 
And  night  winds  breathe 

Through  yonng  groves  nigh, 
In  whispers  soft 

As  lover's  sigh ; 
*Tis  sweet  to  rove, 
And  think  of  love. 

SCENE  II. 
Mucklebackit's  Cottage. 

(SAUNDERS  discovered^  seated  apart  from  the  rest ;  his 
arms  resting  on  a  table,  violently  compressing  his 
forehead  with  his  hands. — The  implements  of  his 
occupation  lying  scattered  at  his  feet. — His  WIFE, 
and  PATIE  his  younger  Sow,  watching  him  with  an 
expression  of  alarm,  mingled  with  sorrow. — ELSPETH 
in  her  chair.) 

Patie.  Speak  to  father,  do,  dear  mother. 
Mag.  I  dare  not,  child  !  he  would  only  turn  away  in 
silence,  or  bid  me  be  quiet,  so  fiercely,  I  cou'dn't  bear  it. 
Oh,  my  poor  Stephen  !  to  die  such  a  death. 

Patie.  But  father  takes  neither  rest  nor  food,  mother. 
Mag.  Do  you  go  then,  dear,  you  were  always  his  little 
favourite,  Patie!    perhaps  he'll  bear  you  to  ask  him. 

Patie.  (Timidly  approaching  his  father.)  Father,  dear 
father,  do   come  and  take  something; — you've   eaten 

H. 
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nothing  all  day.      Come,  for  our  sake,  father,  bear  a 
heart ! 

Saun.  (Pushing  the  child  from  him.).  Go — go— let  me 
alone  !  (Snatches  him  up,  and  kisses  him  violently.)  No,  no, 
no,  poor  child  !  my  poor  innocent!  1  didn't  mean — I  don't 
know  what  I  mean,  or  say  now. 

Patie.  I'll  work  for  you,  father,  and  love  you,  now  poor 
brother  Stephen's  gone,  more  than  ever. 

Saun.  Poor  thing!  (Looking  at  him, -and  bursting  into 
tears.)  Ye'll  be  a  brave  fellow,  if  ye  be  spared,  Patie — but 
ye'll  never,  never  can  be  what  he  was  to  me!  He  sailed 
the  boat  with  me  since  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  there 
was  not  the  like  of  him  ever  drew  a  net; — but  he's  gone  ! 
and  I  am  left  a  broken  down  auld  man,  battered  by  foul 
weather  at  sea  and  land,  to  mourn  for  him. — Oh,  my  boy  ! 
— my  poor  boy  ! 

(Throws  himself  violently  down  in  his  seat  again.) 

Mag.  Oh  !  what  an  hour  is  this  !  O  mother  !  could  you 
but  speak  a  word  to  him, — could  you  bid  him  be  com- 
forted. 

(At  this  appeal,  Elspeth  rises  from  her  chair,  and 
advances  towards  her  son.) 

Mag.  Merciful  goodness!  she  hears,  and  understands 
me  ;  heaven  gives  her  sense  and  strength,  that  the  mother 
may  comfort  her  son  in  his  sorrow.  (Elspeth  advances 
to  Saunders,  and  stands  with  her  arms  extended  over  him. — 
He  turns,  and  kneels  before  her.) 

Elsp.  My  son,  sorrow  not  for  him  that  is  beyond  sin, 
and  sorrow,  and  temptation. — I,  who  do  not  sorrow,  who 
cannot  sorrow  for  any  one,  have  most  need  that  ye  should 
all  sorrow  for  me. 

(A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.) 

Mag.  Who  can  that  be,  coming  to  disturb  a  sorrowful 
house  ? 

(Opens  the  door,  but  stands  before  it. — Lord  Glenallan 
without.) 

Earl.  Is  there  not  an  old  woman  living  in  this  cottage, 
named  Elspeth  of  the  Craigburnfootr 
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M<tg.  Yes  !  but 

Suun.  Who's  that,  Maggie?  why  do  you  shut  them 
out?  let'em  come  in;  it  does  not  signify  now  an  auld 
rope's  end  who  comes  in,  or  goes  out  of  this  house. 

(Maggie  retires. — Earl  G  LEX  ALLAN  enters  and  goes 
forward  to  Elspeth.) 

Earl.  Are  you  Elspeth  of  the  Craigburnfoot  of  Glen- 
allan  ? 

Elsp.  Who  is  it  asks  about  that  unhallowed  residence 
of  that  evil  woman? 

Earl.  The  unhappy  Earl  of  Glenallan.  (The  cottagers 
sttp  back  in  amazement.) 

Elsp.  Earl!— Earl  Glenallan  !  What  Earl  ? 

Earl.  William,  Lord  Geraldin,  whom  his  mother's 
death  has  made  Earl  of  Glenallan. 

Elsp.  (With  tudden  energy.)  Quick!  light!  more  light, 
that  I  may  see  if  this  be  my  mistress's  son — him  1  received 
in  my  arms  the  hour  he  was  born,  and  who  has  reason  to 
curse  me,  that  I  did  not  smother  him  before  that  hour  was 
past.  (She  holds  him  by  one  hand,  looks  keen  and  intently  on. 
his  features,  waving  ht  r  finger  slowly  across  them,  as  if  recol- 
lecting them — then  sighs  deeply.)  Ah!  'tis  a  sore  change  !  'tii 
he,  but  already  so  woe-worn  !  and  whose  fault  was  that  ? — 
'tis  written,  where  'twill  be  remembered,  and  where  it  must 
be  answered  !  and  what  does  Lord  Geraldin  seek  of  me  ? 

Earl.  Nay, — behold  this  ring  !  (Shewing  the  ring.)  Why 
did  you  request  so  earnestly  to  see  me,  and  back  your 
request  by  a  token,  you  knew  well  I  dared  not  refuse? 

Elsp.  (Searching  her  pockets,  with  hasty  and  tremulous 
agitation  )  I  mind  it  all  now  ! — I  will  confess  all  — Chil- 
dren, retire; — quit  the  house,  and  leave  Lord  Geraldiu 
alone  with  me. 

Saun.  Quit  the  house!  rather  hard  that  to  a  father,  who 

has  just  lost This  is  no  time  for  your  auld  world  stories, 

mother. — Neither  for  laird,  nor  loon,  gentle,  or  simple,  will 
1  leave  my  own  house,  to  pleasure  any  body,  on  the  day 
iny  poor boy ( Choked  by  his  feelings. )  1  won't  go ! 

Elsp.  (sternly.)  My  son !  as  ye  would  shun   hearing  a, 
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mother's  shame  and  guilt — I  charge  ye,  leave  me  to  speak 
to  Lord  Geraldin,  what  no  mortal  ears  but  his  own  must 
listen  to. — Obey  my  words — that  when  ye  lay  the  earth 
upon  my  head — (and  oh!  that  the  hour  were  come!)  ye 
may  not  then  feel  the  self-reproach  of  having  disobliged 
the  last  earthly  command  your  mother  ever  laid  upon  you. 

Saitn.  (Deeply  affected.)  Oh! — h — h!  I  will  obey  you — 

Stephen,  poor  lad  !  never  disobeyed  me  in  reason,  or  out  of 

reason,  and  why  should  I  vex  her? — Come,  wife!  come, 

come  !  [Exit  Saunders  and  Maggie, 

(Elspeth  watches  them  out,  then  turns,  and  looks  sted- 

fastly  at   Lord  Glenallan,  as  if   summoning   her 

powers.) 

Earl.  Now,  for  heaven's  sake,  proceed ! — let  me  (though 
I  dread  and  tremble  at  it!)  hear  what  you  have  to  impart. 

Elsp.  Eveline  Neville 

Earl.  I  charge  thee,  woman,  name  not  that  name  in  my 
hearing ! 

Elsp.  I  must — or  how  can  you  understand  me? 

Earl.  Go  on  !  go  on,  then! 

Elsp.  Your  mother  hated  all  that  came  o'  your  father's 
family,  except  himself! — And,  doubly  did  she  hate  Eveline 
Neville,  when  she  perceived  a  growing  kindness  between 
you  and  her.  I  was  alone  in  my  hut  one  evening,  waiting 
my  husband's  return  from  fishing. — The  Countess  entered 
— "  Elspeth,"  she  said,  and  pale,  and  fierce,  and  ghastly 
she  looked  while  speaking, — Thou,  and  thy  father's  fathers 
have  been  the  faithful,  and  the  favourite  vassals  of  Glen- 
allan race.  My  son  loves  Eveline  Neville! — that  de- 
scendants of  the  hated  Neville's  should  enjoy  the  rights 
and  honours  of  Glenallan's  ancestors,  goes  through  my 
heart,  like  a  sword  of  fire! — and  this  girl — I  detest  her  I 
— And  I,  I  answered,  hate  her  equal  to  thyself! 

Earl.  Wretch  !  what  cause  of  hate  had'st  thou,  against 
a  being  so  innocent  and  gentle  ? 

Elsp.  She  mocked  and  scorned  at  my  northern  speech 
and  habit — let  them  that  scorn  the  tartan,  fear  the  dirk ! 

Earl.  But,  my  mother  !  my  mother!  say  on,  in  mercy  ! 
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E/sp.  She  walks  often  (she  proceeded)  on  the  cliff  that 
overhangs  your  dwelling,  to  watch  her  lover's  boat — let 
him  find  her  forty  fathoms  lower  than  he  expects. 

Earl.  Horrible!  and  you 

Elsp.  No,  no — I  would  not  consent  to  stain  my  hand 
with  blood,  but  I  lied — like  the  arch-fiend,  I  lied !  I  per- 
suaded the  Countess,  to  make  you  believe,  that  ye  were 
so  nearly  related,  that  the  laws  of  heaven  and  man  alike 
forbade  your  marriage. 

Earl,  (with  a  shriek  of  surprise.)  Ah !  was  it  not  true 
then  ! — Eveline  Neville  not  the — the 

Elsp.  The  daughter,  you  would  say,  of  your  father — 
fio!  Be  it  torment,  or  be  it  comfort  to  you — she  was  no 
more  a  daughter  of  your  father's  house,  than  I  am! — our 
perjury  drove  her  to  despair. — She  was  put  under  ward — 
the  ward  slept — the  window  was  open — I  saw  her  white 
form  dart  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  like  a  sea-mew  through 
the  mist ! — I  rushed  into  the  tide,  grasped  her  in  my  arms, 
and  bore  her  to  my  hut — there,  poor  lady!  she  took  the 
pangs  of  travail  before  her  time,  bore  a  son,  and  died  in 
the  arms  of  me,  her  mortal  enemy. 

Earl.  Does  the  child  yet  live  ? 

Elsp.  I  know  not ;  a  dark  curtain  has  fallen  over  all  that 
past. — And  now,  Lord  Glenallan.  if  ye  be,  indeed,  such  a 
Lord  Glenallan  as  I  have  heard  of  in  my  day,  call  your 
merry  men  together,  make  them  gather  the  thorn  and  the 
briar,  and  the  green  holly,  'till  they  heap  them  as  high  as 
the  house-roof,  and  burn — burn — burn  the  old  Witch 
Elspeth,  and  all  that  ever  can  remind  you,  such  a  creature 
crawled  upon  the  land; — whither,  whither  am  I  going! 
{She  reels  and  falls  at  his  feet.) 

Earl.  Without!  without  there! 

CSaunders  and  Maggie  rush  in,  and  support  her.) 

Saun.  What's  the  matter?  How's  this,  my  Lord?  what 
means ? 

Elsp.  Silence,  my  son !  I  have  sinned,  and  I  am  suf- 
fering.— Heir  of  Glenallan,  can'st  thou  forgive  me ! 
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Earl.  Wretched  woman,  turn  for  mercy  to  him,  who 
can  alone  grant  mercy. — Oh!  misery!  misery!  [Rushtsout. 

Elsp.  (wildly.)  Hark — whose  voice  was  that — hush — 
'tis  the  Countess  calls — hring  me  my  hood  and  scarf — call 
Miss  Neville — what  do  you  mean  by  Lady  Geraldin  t — I 
said  Eveline  Neville — there's  no  Lady  Geraldin  ! — tell  her 
that,  and  bid  her  change  her  wet  gown,  and  not  look  so 
pale — my  Lady  calls  us — bring  alight — the  great  staircase 
is  as  dark  as  a  December  midnight !  We  are  coming — my 
Lady,  we  are  coming — we  are  coming ! — (Sinks  in  her  son's 
armt.) 

The  Scene  closes. 

SCENE  III. 
A  Room  in  IFardour  Castle. 

Enter  Miss  WARDOUR  awe?  ROBERT. 

Isab.  Robert,  saddle  a  horse  instantly, — go  to  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  wherever  he  may  be,  and  bring  him  to  my 
father,  without  delay —  [Exit  Robert. 

My  father's  difficulties  can  no  longer  be  concealed.  O 
Lovel!  had  I  but  listened  to  thee,  as  my  heart  wished,  I 
might  have  had  an  asylum  to  offer  my  dear  father  in  his 
misfortunes.  Return,  return,  for  with  thee  I  feel  there  is 
no  difficulty,  no  danger  that  I  could  not  brave. 

SONG. 

O  J  leeze  me  on  my  sodger-Iove, 

Bonnie  laddie — sodger  laddie, 
Brave  as  lion,  kind  as  dove, 

Bonnie,  &c. 
Should  he  fall  in  battle-strife, 

Bonnie,  &c. 
None  beside  shall  call  me  wife, 

Bonnie,  &c. 
What  becomes  a  hero's  bier, 

Bonnie,  Ac. 
More  than  faithful  maiden'*  tear  r 

Bonnie,  &c. 
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By  the  sparkle  in  his  ee', 

Bonnie,  &c. 
None,  I  ken,  he  loves  but  me  ; 

Bonnie,  &c. 
Glorious  come  he  from  the  war», 

Bonnie,  &c. 
Proud  will  I  be  of  his  scars, 

Bonnie,  &c. 
What  rewards  a  hero's  toil, 

Bonnie,  &c. 
More  than  faithful  maiden's  imile? 

Bonnie,  &c. 

I  Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Sea-Coast — Mucklebackit's  in  the  distance. 

Enter  OLDBUCK. 

Oldb.  Confound  that  nephew  of  mine — I  had  made  up 
my  mind,  never  to  forgive  him,  or  his  dog!  when  he  softens 
me  into  peace  by  a  present  of  this  beautiful  cane,  cut  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  as  he  assured  me.  Curious!  banks 
of  the  Indus!  heyday!  who's  this  striding  up  from 
Mucklebackit's  cottage  yonder?  No — can  it  be? — It  is, as 
I'm  Jonathan  Oldbuck.  What  has  brought  him  out  of  his 
old  castle,  I  wonder. 

Enter  Lord  GLEN  ALL  AN. 

Earl,  (embarrassed.)  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  rejoice,  at  such  a 
moment,  to  have  met  with  you. 

Oldb.  My  Lord  Glenallan,  I  believe? 

Earl.  Yes!  much  changed  from  what  he  was,  when 
he  knew  you,  Sir.  Our  former  acquaintance,  Mr.  Old- 
buck 

Oldb.  Is  of  such  ancient  date,  was  of  such  short 
duration,  and  connected  with  such  painful  circumstances, 
that — 1  think  we  may  dispense  with  renewing  it.  Good 
morning,  my  Lord. 

Earl.  Stay,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  entreat  you  ;  hear  a  miser- 
able, distracted  man,  who  claims  your  pity  and  assistance. 
I  need  not  remind  you  of  a  lady 

Oldb.  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  I've  no  wish  to  revert  to  a 
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period,  when   I  had  good  cause  to  think  your  Lordship 
acted  like  a— — 

Earl.  A  villain,  you  would  say,  Mr.  Oldbuck;  for  such 
I  must  have  appeared. 

Oldb.  You  did,  my  Lord; — you'll  excuse  me,  when  I, 
alone,  of  all  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  dared  to  make 
some  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  Miss  Neville's  death,  [ 
do  own,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  she  had  either  been  im- 
posed upon  by  a  counterfeit  marriage,  or  that  your  Lord- 
ship had  destroyed  the  evidence  of  a  real  union. 

Earl.  Sir,  our  union  was  real ;  but  1  have  this  day  heard 
confessed,  the  guilt  and  artifice  by  which  I  was  deceived 
and  my  happiness  destroyed!  I  had  already  clandestinely 
wedded  Eveline,  when  my  mother,  to  prevent  our  union, 
assured  me  we  were  one  father's  offspring.  The  dreadful 
falsehood  drove  my  Eveline  to  self-destruction.  Can  you 
wonder,  then,  that  I  exerted  every  influence,  wealth  and 
rank  could  possess,  to  stifle  your  inquiries,  that  I  might 
shield  my  poor  Eveline's  fame,  and  bury  our  mutual, 
though  involuntary  guilt  in  everlasting  secrecy?  Oh,  Sir! 
pity,  and  forgive  me. 

Oldb.  May  I  ask,  what  are  your  Lordship's  present 
intentions  ? 

Earl.  First,  to  declare  my  unhappy  marriage,  and 
vindicate  the  reputation  of  Eveline ;  next,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  fate  of  her  infant,  born  on  that  fatal  night. 

Oldb.  I  am  aware  of  that  circumstance,  my  Lord — 
your  late  brother,  Geraldin  Neville,  to  whom,  I  know  that 
infant  was  entrusted,  was  a  gay  and  dissipated  man,  but 
kind  and  honourable. 

Earl.  To  my  brother  ! — Now  I  remember  there's  a 
young  man,  a  stranger,  to  whom  he  has  bequeathed  his 
name  and  fortune, — I  will  apply  instantly  to  a  faithful 
steward  of  my  father's,  who  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
with  Geraldin,  for  information  concerning  him. 

Oldb.  Do  so,  my  Lord. — In  the  mean  time,  I  propose 
you  should  be  my  guest  at  Monkbarns  to-night,  and,  in 
the  morning,  I  will  assist  you  in  this  business. 
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Earl.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck.  I  will  but  give  direc- 
tions to  my  servant,  who  waits  at  a  little  distance,  and  at- 
tend you.  [Exit. 

Oldb.  Poor  fellow ! — ah  !  this  all  comes  of  womankind  ! 
— Talking  of  that, — what  a  devil  of  a  flutter  the  Earl's  visit 
at  Monkbarns,  will  put  my  womankind  into!  the  very 
curls  of  sister  Grizzle's  high  wig  will  unfold  themselves 
with  awe! — my  niece  Molly  will  be  all  curiosity  to  peep 
at  a  peer,  whom  no  one  has  seen  out  of  his  castle  this 
dozen  years;— Jenny  Rintherout  will  cackle  and  scream, 
louder  than  all  the  poultry  she'll  kill  for  dinner; — and 
Caxon's  hand  will  shake  so,  that  he'll  throw  all  the  powder 
out  of  my  wig  into  my  eyes. — Zounds-!  here  he  is  1 

Enter  CAXON,  in  a  hurry. 

What  the  devil's  the  matter  now,  Caxon  ?  have  you  been 
hearing  a  tale  of  horror  too  ? 

Cax.  You'll  hear  it — every  body'H  hear  it  soon. 

Oldb.  Speak  it  out,  you  old  blockhead,  then,  at  once, 
and  not  stand  puffing  and  snorting  there,  like  one  of  the 
womankind  going  into  hysterics. 

Cax.  Hysterics,  Sir!  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I 
did.— When  the  news  came  to  Monkbarns,  the  ladies, 
poor  things,  I'm  sure,  cried  enough; — and  Jenny  went 
into  such  a  swither,  that  she  emptied  the  chocolate  she 
was  making  into  the  slop  bason,  and  drank  it  herself, — 
and  then  fell  crying  too, — and  then  I  cried  for  company. 

Oldb.  Curse  your  crying  !  will  you  tell  me  what's  the 
matter? 

Cax.  Oh !  here's  Captain  Hector  and  Sir  Arthur  War- 
dour's  servant, — now  you'll  know  all ! 

Oldb.  Oh!  oh!  I  guess,— 'tis  all  up  at  the  Castle,  I 
suppose  ? 

Enter  HECTOR  and  ROBERT. 

Hec.  Uncle  !  here's  Robert  from  Wardour  Castle  ;  I've 
brought  him  to  you :  something  very  particular  is  about 
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to  happen  at  the  Castle,  and  M  iss  Wardour  begs  you'll 
come  to  her  without  delay. 

Oldb.  What!  Sir  Arthur's  speculations  are  come  to  a 
close, — eh  ? 

Hec.  To  utter  ruin,  Sir;  the  Sheriff's  officers  will  be 
there,  and  every  thing  seized,  I  fear,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour. 

Oldb.  Well,  but  what  can  I  do? 

Hec.  Do,  Sir, — get  on  Robert's  horse,  that  stands 
yonder,  turn  his  head  homeward,  and  you'll  be  at  Knock- 
winnock  Castle  in  five  minutes. 

Rob.  He's  quite  a  free-goer,  Sir, — he  only  pulls  a  little 
if  he  feels  a  dead  weight  on  him. 

Oldb.  Does  he?  then  he  would  not  pull  long, — for  t 
should  soon  be  a  dead  weight  off  him !  Let  Caxon,  here, 
mount,  and  say  I'm  coming. 

Cox.  Lord  have  mercy  !  not  I ! 

Hec.  Pooh!  pooh!  come,  Robert,  give  me  your  whip 
and  spurs ! — I  have  little  hope  that  I  can  be  of  any 
use — but  I  can  shew  attention  and  sympathy  in  their  dis- 
tress, at  least — so  I'll  ride  on  before,  and  announce  you. — 
Come,  your  whip  and  spurs  !  quick ! 

Oldb.  My  dear  boy,  remember  what  Quintius  Curtius 
says — 

Hec.  Curse  Quintius  Curtius  now,  Sir! — Never  fear 
me,  come,  come!  [Exeunt  Hector  and  Robert  hastily. 

Oldb.  There  they  go — well  matched  !  a  mad  horse  and 
a  hot-headed  boy,  two  of  the  most  unruly  animals  in  Chris- 
tendom —  womankind  excepted !  — Well,  considering  I 
have  ajways  kept  aloof  from  the  soldiery,  and  the  peerage, 
the  house  of  Monkbarns  has  been  pretty  well  occupied. — 
First,  a  hospital  for  a  wounded  duellist — then  a  refuge  for 
an  unhappy  nobleman — the  womankind  have  now  only  to 
make  it  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  then  the  transformation 
will  be  complete. 

Cox.  And  that  may  happen  yet,  your  honour. 

Oldb.  Get  along,  you  old  goose!  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  THE  LAST. 

The  Garden  and  approach  before  War  dour  Cattle. 
Enter  Miss  WARDOUR  and  HECTOR. 

Hcc.  Dear  Miss  Wardour,  don't  be  uneasy,  my  uncle 
will  be  here  immediately  ;  and  the  old  blue  gown,  Edie 
Ochiltree,  is  away  to  the  next  town,  Tannonburgh,  for 
what  purpose  1  cannot  conjecture,  but  he  assured  me  it 
was  to  render  your  family  real  and  essential  service ; — I 
expect  him  back  every  moment. 

Enter  Sir  ARTHUR,  in  custody  of  SWEEPCLEAN  and 
BAILIFFS. 

Sir  Ar.  Captain  M'Intyre,  your  obedient,  here  I  am^ 
Sir,  in  custody  of  Sweepclean,  the  Sheriff's  officer. 

Isab.  O,  father  !  dear  father !  (embracing  him.) 

Sir  Ar.  You  see,  child,  what  my  foolish,  frantic  pro- 
jects are  come  to  at  last— I  must  to  a  prison. 

Hec.  To  a  prison!  Hark'ee,  you  scoundrel!  dare  to 
insult  either  that  young  lady,  or  her  father,  and  I'll  break 
every  bone  in  your  miserable  skin. 

Sweepc.  Have  a  care,  Sir,  how  you  break  the'peace  ! 
"Hec.  As  to  breaking  the  peace,  I'll  break  your  head, 
Sir,  if  you  persist. 

Enter  OLDBUCK,  puffing  and  blowing) — his  wig  on  his 
cane. 

Oldb.  How  now,  Hector,  what  the  devil  are  you  at? 
always  knocking  your  head  against  some  rock  or  other. 
What,  quarrelling  with  Sweepclean?  Keep  clear  of  Sheriffs' 
officers,  young  soldier,  and  let  an  old  lawyer  see  what  he 
can  do.  Cedunt  arma  toga.  Where  are  the  papers  ?  Let 
me  see  them.  (Sir  Arthur  gives  them.)  Can  nothing  be 
done  ?  Oh!  Oh!  (Takes  and  glances  over  them,  his  counte- 
nance jails,  and  he  utters  a  deep  groan.) 
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Isab.  Then  we  are  irremediably  ruin'd,  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

Oldb.  Irremediably!  no,  I  hope  not;  but  the  instant 
demand  is  very  large,  and  others  doubtless  will  pour  in. 

Sir  Ar.  Never  doubt  that,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  shall  have 
a  dozen  or  two  picking  at  me  in  another  hour,  I  dare  say. 

Oldb.  I  fear,  Sir  Arthur,  you  must  go  with  this  man  to 
Fairport,  for  the  present:  I  will  accompany  you,  to  see 
what  can  be  done — and  Miss  Wardour,  I  hope,  will  make 
Monkbarns  her  residence,  till  these  unpleasant  matters 
are  settled. 

Isab.  No — no — I  go  with  my  father — I'll  share  his  fate, 
good  or  evil. 

Sir  Ar.  To  gaol!  my  child!  my  child!  (embracing her). 

(Edie  is  heard  shouting  without.) 

Edie.  Huzza!  huzza! 

Oldb.  What  the  devil's  the  matter !  and  who  is  coming 
now  ? 

Enter  EDIE. 

Edie.  Why,  I'm  coming,  and  I'm  come. 

Oldb.  And  what  the  devil  are  you  come  for? 

Edie.  To  make  all  safe,  and  well,  Monkbarns.  There, 
there's  the  yepistolary  correspondence,  and  he  that  gave  it, 
will  be  here  directly. 

(Gives  a  paper  to  Oldbuck,  who  instantly  opens  it,  and 
examines  the  contents.) 

Sir  Ar.  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Speak— ex- 
plain, man. 

Edie.  You  mun  ask  Monkbarns  there,  who  has  got  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Oldb.  (who  has  been  looking  over  the  papers.)  God  save 
the  King !  God  save  the  King  ! 

(He  skims  his  cocked  hat  into  the  air,  and  is  about  to 
stud  his  wig  after  it,  when  Edie  stops  his  hand.) 
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Edie.  Mind  jour  wig,  Sir — old  Caxon's  no  here  to  re- 
pair the  damage, — but,  what  is  it  alJ  ?  tell  the  folks — come. 
.Sir  Ar.  and  Isab.  For  heaven's  sake,  Sir,  explain. 
lite.  Aye,  uncle,  expound  the  cause  of  your  transport. 
(All  clamour  together  round  Aim,  he  bursts  from  them, 
and  raises  his  voice.) 

Oldb.  Silence!  how  the  devil  am  I  to  be  heard  else? 
In  the  first  place — Sweepclean  ! 

Szoeepc.  Sir  ?  (coming  up  to  him.) 

Oldb.  Sweep  yourself  clean  out  of  Knock winnock 
Castle,  with  all  your  followers,  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail! 
See'st  thou  this  instrument,  man  ? 

Sweepc.  (scratching  his  head.)  Ay,  I  thought  it  would 
be  queer,  if  matters  went  to  the  last,  with  such  a  gentleman 
as  Sir  Arthur. 

Oldb.  Then,  decamp  with  all  thy  ruffians. 

[Exeunt  Sweepclean  and  followers. 

Hec.  and  Edie. — Huzza  !  huzza! 

Sir  Ar.  Gracious  heaven !  this  unexpected  deliverance ! 
whence  comes  it — from  whom  is  that  letter? 

Oldb.  From  a  matchless  friend,  who  has  procured  an 
official  stop  to  your  agent's  proceedings,  and  has  sent  the 
means  of  supplying  all  present,  and  pressing  demands 
against  you. 

Sir  Ar.  Who  is  this  matchless  friend  ? 

Oldb.  (looking  into  the  letter)  Major  Neville. 

Edie.  And  here  comes  Major  Neville,  alias  Mr.  Level. 

Enter  LOVEL. 

Oldb.  Lovel !  better  and  better ! 

Level.  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  have  to  apologise  for  having 
passed  myself  upon  you  under  a  feigned  name,  and  re- 
warding your  hospitality,  by  injuring  your  nephew,  who, 
I  trust,  has  forgiven  me. 

Hec.  Heartily,  Major  Neville ;  and  lament  the  provo- 
cation I  was  hot-headed  enough  to  give  you. 
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Oldb.  Pooh!  Pooh!  you  served  him  right. 

Lovel.  I'm  glad  you  excuse  me,  Sir,  since  I  am  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  no  better  title  to  the  name  of 
Neville,  than  to  that,  ulider  which  you  knew  me. 

Oldb.  Indeed !  then  I  hope  we  shall  find  one  to  which 
you  shall  have  a  firm  and  legal  title.  You  were  educated 
and  known  as  the  natural  son  of  Geraldin  Neville  ? 

Level.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  name  of  him  I  long  sup- 
posed my  father,  though  at  his  death  I  learnt,  that,  though 
not  his  son,  so  dear  was  my  connection  with  him,  that  he 
left  me  his  heir. 

Oldb.  It  is  he  !  it  is  he!  I  know  it  all,  my  dear  boy  ! 
And  now,  Major  Neville,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  a  sou  to  a  father — My  Lord  Glenallan,  permit 
me  to  introduce  you  to  a  young  friend  of  mine 

(Enter  Lord  GLENALLAN,  he  casts  his  eye  upon 
Lovel,  and  starts,  then,  pressing  Monkbarns  by  the 
hand)  speaks.) 

Earl.  For  heaven's  sake,  who  is  that  young  gentleman 
whose  features  bear  such  a  strong  resemblance  to 

Oldb.  To  the  unfortunate  Eveline. 

Earl.  Who  is  he  ? 

(Still  holding  Oldbuck  with  a  convulsive  grasp.) 

Oldb.  Your  son,  Major  Neville. 

Earl.  My  brother  Geraldin  Neville's  heir  ? — his  steward 
has  told  me  all. — My  Eveline's  child  ! — Oh!  bring,  bring 
him  to  me,  for  heaven's  sake,  that  a  father's  eyes  may  bless 
him  before  he  dies. 

(Lovel  kneels,  Lord  Glenallan  embraces  him.) 

Enter  Miss  OLDBUCK  and  MARIA. 

Miss  Oldb.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  we  come  to  share  in 
joy,  instead  of  condoling  with  misfortune.— Sir  Arthur, 
receive  my  congratulations. 
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Oldb.  My  Lord,  having  found  your  son,  I  must  now  be 
free  enough  to  find  him  a  wife — hey,  Miss  Wardour? 

Earl.  The  alliance  is  honourable  as  I  could  wish;  and 
I  have  suffered  too  deeply  myself  to  check  the  current  of 
pure  affection. 

Oldb.  How  she  blushes!  Well,  a  maiden  blush  does 
make  womankind  divinities.  Aha!  old  Truepenny !  we 
are  all,  I  believe,  indebted  to  thee,  my  old  blue-pigeon, 
who  brought  us  the  good  news. 

Earl.  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  too,  for  being  the 
first  who  brought  me  tidings  of  great  importance,  and 
would  willingly  offer  him  a  place  of  comfortable  retirement 
for  life. 

Edie.  Hoot!  Hoot!  my  Lord!  ye  musn't  shame  me 
with  your  kindnesses, — I'm  the  idlest  old  dog  that  ever 
lived  !  A  beggar  I  am,  and  a  beggar  must  remain,  and  if 
I  were  to  retire,  and  lay  down  my  vocation,  it  would  be 
a  public  loss. 

Oldb.  Right,  Edie,  it  would ;  so  we'll  take  care  you 
are  always  comfortable.  And  now  we  must  all  be  beggars 
here — and  I  hope  THE  ANTIQUARY  will  be  forgiven, 
especially  by  womankind. 

i 

FINALE. 

LOVEL. 

Now  Fortune's  fickle  wheel  at  rest, 

Her  crowning  favour  still  is  wanted  ; 
For  we  are  ne'er  completely  blest, 

'Till  your  approval  here  be  granted. 

Miss  M'lNTYRE. 

Sine*  our's  to  night  an  anxious  cause  is, 
And  hearts  like  your's  can  know  no  pauses, 

Whene'er  to  bounteous  deeds  alive, — 
Oh  crown  our  efforts  with  applauses. 

Chorus — Now  Fortune's,  &c. 
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EDIE  OCHILTREE. 

A  beggar  I  by  trade  may  sue, 
And  not  in  vain  I'm  sure  to  night  here  ; 

For  every  face  around  I  view, 
With  mirth  and  kindress  beaming  bright  here. 

Miss  WAR  DOUR. 

Dear  friends  then,  while  your  hearts  are  glowing, 
To  us  extend  their  kind  bestowing, 

And  I  will  pour  the  sweetest  song, 
The  song  from  grateful  bosom  flowing. 

Chorus — Now  Fortune's,  &c. 

Mr.  OLDBUCK. 

Can  you  resist  her,  faith  I  can't, 

O  bless  your  pipe,  you  little  fairy ; 
For  her  sake,  womankind  !  oh  grant 

Your  kindness  to  the  Antiquary. 

Miss  WARDOUR. 

Were  mine  indeed  the  power  of  fniry, 
With  spell  and  song  I'd  charm  and  cheer  ye, 

Until  for  all  our  sakes,  you'd  grant 
Your  kindness  to  the  Antiquary. 

Chorus — Now  Fortune's,  &c. 
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GUY  MANNERING. 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Mrs.  M'Candlish's  Inn. 

Several  FARMERS  and  others,  at  one  Table,  Drinking, 
Sfc. — MRS.  M'CANDLISH  the  Landlady,  and 
BAILIK  MUCKLKTHRIFT,  at  another,  at  Tea. — 
A  large  comfortable  Fire,  Sfc. — The  Curtain 
rises,  to  the  Symphony  of  the  following 

GLEE. 

The  winds  ivhistle  cold, 

And  the  stars  glimmer  redt 
The  flocks  are  infold, 

And  the  cattle  in  shed. 
When  the  hoar  frost  was  chill 
Upon  moorland  and  hill, 

And  was  fringing  the  forest-bough, 
Our  fathers  would  trowl 
The  bonny  brown  bowl, 

And  so  ivill  ive  do  notv, 

Jolly  hearts  ! 
And  so  will  we  do  now  f 
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Gaffer  Winter  may  seize 
Upon  milk  in  the  pail; 
'Twill  be  long  ere  he  freeze 

The  bold  brandy  and  ale  ! 
For  our  fathers  so  bold, 
They  laugh 'd  at  the  cold, 

When  Boreas  was  bending  his  brow  i 
For  they  quajf'd  mighty  ale, 
And  they  told  a  blithe  tale, 
And  so  will  we  do  now, 

Jolly  hearts  ! 
And  so  will  we  do  now  ffi 

Mrs.  M'Can.  A  merry,  social  glee,  and  well  sung", 
good  neighbours. 

1st.  Far.  Then,  here's  your  good  health,  land- 
lady, in  the  parting  glass !  for  we  must  away  up  to 
West-Green  to-night,  to  be  ready  for  the  fair  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  Well  then,  good  evening,  and  a  good 
sale  to  you,  farmer.  (Farmer  Crosses  to  L.H.)  I  won- 
der I  haven't  seen  your  old  friend  Andrew  Dinmont 
on  his  way  there ;  he  generally  leaves  his  little  horse, 
Dumpling,  here  at  fair  time. 

2nd.  Far.  You'll  see  him,  never  fear;  there 'd  be 
no  cattle  worth  the  handling,  and  no  cudgelling  worth 
a  broken  head,  without  Dandie  Dinmont  at  the  fair  ! 
but  come  along,  neighbours,  the  evening  wears,  and 
we  must  be  jogging ; — good  night  t'ye  mistress. 

[Exeunt  Farmers,  L.H. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  (L.H.)  He's  as  kind  a  heart,  and  as 
strong  an  arm,  that  Dinmont,  as  any  for  forty  miles 
round  the  country. 

BaiKe.  (R.H.)  And  of  good  worldly  substance,  they 
say,  Mrs.  M'Candlish,  considering  the  instability  of 
'human  affairs. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  He's  e'en  as  good  as  yourself,  Bailie : 
and  would  1  were  no  worse ;  but  I  need  not  complain, 
for  who  would  have  thought,  when  I  was  housekeeper 
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at  Ellangowan  castle,  and  sir  Godfrey  Bertram  mem- 
ber for  the  county,  that  I  should  sit  here  this  night, 
landlady  of  the  Gordon  Arms  in  Kippletringan,  expect- 
ing his  only  child  to  come  to  this  poor  house  of  mine, 
to  pay  off  all  his  servants,  without  knowing,  poor  girl ! 
where  she's  to  go  next. 

Bailie.  Aye,  aye!  the  instability  of  human  con- 
cerns ;  and  who  would  have  thought  that  Gibbie  Glos- 
sin,  the  attorney,  (whom  I,  Robin  Mucklethrift,  the 
hard- ware-man,  remember  to  have  refused  credit  for  a 
sixpenny  pen-knife,)  should  have  been  giving  a  grand 
dinner  and  claret,  in  your  house  this  very  day,  on  pur- 
chasing the  estate  of  his  aforesaid  benefactor,  and 
turning  that  only  child  out  of  doors  ;  and  he'll  pay  the 
bill,  ready  money,  doubtless,  Mrs.M'Candlish  ?  (Goes 
up  the  Stage.} 

Mrs*  M'Can.  That  he  does,  or  the  devil  a  drop  of 
wine  shall  go  down  his  throat  in  this  house.  I  wish  I 
had  the  tying  a  halt — (Bell  rings  violently.) — but, 
there,  I  must  be  waiting  on  them; — they'll  be  want- 
ing another  magnum  of  claret!  (Takes  up  a  large 
bottle  and  is  going,  but  stops.) — No,  take  it  you^ 
Grizzy,  and  say  I  am  gone  to  bed.  (Grizzy  Crosses 
and  Exit,  R.H.)  I  have  not  the  heart  to  look  at  them, 
making  merry  on  the  orphan's  substance !  the  pro- 
perty that  should,  by  right,  belong  to  poor  Miss  Ber- 
tram !  If  it  were  not  that  we  victuallers  must  keep 
open  doors  to  all  cattle,  I'd  soon  clear  the  house  of 
them.  I  trust  Miss  Bertram  will  not  come  up  till  to- 
morrow : — I  would  not  for  a  silver  pound  she  found 
them  ranting  and  rioting  here.  (Knocking  without, 
L.H.)  And  there  she  is,  I  doubt. 

Enter  JOCK.  JABOS,  JL.H. 

— Well,  Jock,  is  it  Miss  Bertram  ? 

Jock.  No  ; — its  only  a  single  rider,  mistress. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  A  single  rider  1  some  Manchester 
lad  in  the  cotton  line. — Well,  he  must  just  come 
in  here. 

B  2 
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Enter  COLONBL  MANNKRING,  L.H.  wrapped  up  in  a 
Great  Coat,  as  from  Horseback,  ushered  in  by 
JABOS. 

Col.  Man.  Let  me  disturb  nobody,  landlady;  your 
house  is  full,  I  understand:  I  can  sit  very  well  here. 

(Crosses  over  to  the  fire.} 

Mrs.  MlCan.  (Looking  at  him.}  Not  much  of  the 
rider,  either. 

Jock.  I'll  tell  you  what,  mistress;  he  has  got  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  horse-flesh  as  ever  stood  in  your 
stable.  I'm  a  judge,  I  reckon,  by  this  time,  and. 
one  may  always  know  a  gentleman  by  his  horse. 

[Exit,  L.H. 

Col.  Man.  (Seating  himself  at  the  fire, n.n.)  It's  lucky 
the  old  inn  was  at  hand  to  shelter  me  in  this  sudden 
storm;  but  great  changes,  \  perceive,  have  taken  place 
since  I  saw  it.  I  wish  I  may  find  my  kind  friend  at 
the  castle  well:  but  he'll  scarcely  recollect  true,  I  dare 
say.  Sixteen  years  of  hard  military  service  in  India, 
is  apt  to  rub  a  young  man's  features  a  little  out  of  me- 
mory. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon.  Would 
your  honour  choose  any  refreshment  after  your  ride  ? 

Col-  Man.  If  you    please,    my  good  lady. 

Bailie.  Your  honour,  to  a  Manchester  rider !  Psha  ! 
(Aside  to  Mrs.  M'Can.  after  eyeing  Col.  Man.)  I'll 
soon  find  out  what  he  is.  Any  news  of  trade,  friend? 
How's  cotton  in  the  market,  now? 

Col.  Man.  (Dryly.)  Cotton !  really,  sir,  I  do  not 
know. 

Bailie.  Aye  !  you  don't  know. — Umph  ! — (Aside 
to  Mrs.  M"  Can.}  He's  in  the  hard-ware  line!  (To 
Col.  Man.}  You'll  be  dealing  in  the  steel  article,  I 
fancy  ? 

Col.  Man.  (Smiling,}  Steel  ! — why,  sir,  you  are  a 
little  nearer  the  mark. 

Bailie.  I   thought  so;  pray  do  you    Birmingham 
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folk  find  the  patent  never-spilling  coal-scuttle  answer 
in  the  trade  ?  They  go  offpretty  bobbishly  here,  when 
they  are  double  japanned:  I  sent  five  to  EllangowaTi 
castle  last  week. 

Col.  Man.  El langowan  castle,  sir!  I  was  on  my 
road  thither. 

Bailie.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  sir;  I  fur- 
nish them  with  all  articles  in  your  line,  at  the  lowest 
Birmingham  prices. 

Col.  Man.  Sir  ! 

Bailie.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  hard-ware  line,  and  I  shall 
suffer  no  interlopers  !  (Advancing  consequentially  to 
Mannering.} 

Col.  Man.  Sir,  you're  an  impertinent  little  fellow  ! 
Perhaps  this  is  harder  ware  than  you  would  like  to  deal 
in.  (Advances  his  Cane.] 

Mrs.  M(Can.  (Interposing.)  Our  Bailie,  sir,  is  an 
honest  little  body,  but  he's  apt  to  mistake.  You  were 
asking  after  Ellangowan,  sir.  Was  it  the  old  family, 
or  the  present,  that  you  came  to  visit,  sir  ? 

Col.  Man.  I  mean  sir  Godfrey  Bertram  of  Ellan- 
gowan. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  Alas!  you  come  too  late  for  him,  poor 
gentleman  ;  he  died  last  week,  sir,  under  sad  circum 
stances. 

Col.  Man.  Sir  Godfrey  Bertram  dead  ! 

Bailie.  A  melancholy  instance  of  the  mutability  of 
worldly  matters  ; — fallen  from  all  his  greatness,  and 
twenty-seven  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eightpence 
half-penny  in  my  books. 

Col.  Man.  Dead  !  good  heaven,  I  owed  him  much. 

Bailie.  If  you  please  to  make  me  payment  of  the 
aforesaid  sum,  sir,  I  will  give  you  a  receipt  for  so  much 
of  your  debt. 

Col.  Man.  Has  he  no  child  ? 

Mrs.  M(Can.  An  only  daughter,  sir; — thought  to 
be  an  only  child. 

Bailie.  My  receipt  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  hers. 

Col.  Man.  Thought  to  be  an  only  child  ! — When  1 
was  in  India,  I  heard  he  had  a  son. 
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Mrs.  M'Can.  Ah !  well-a-day !  you  heard  right, 
sir,  he  had  a  son  indeed; — but,  oh,  me  ! — 

Bailie.  Now  don't  begin  whimpering.  (To  Co/. 
Man.}  She  lost  her  first  husband,  sir,  on  the  very  day 
that  son  disappeared.  / 

Mrs.  M'Can.  Aye!  I  did  indeed!  sixteen  years 
ago. 

Bailie.  Well,  don't  cry  so  far  back  ;  he  was  a  re- 
venue officer,  sir,  and  was  found  murder' d  in  the  wood, 
hard  by  ; — by  smugglers  it  was  supposed,  headed  by 
a  desperate  fellow, — one  Dirk  Hatteraick, — half  devil, 
half  Dutchman. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  The  villain  !  that  there  should  be 
such  lawless,  contraband  ruffians,  suffered  in  a  chris- 
tian  land. 

Col.  Man.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  but  may  I 
ask  what  connexion  the  misfortune  of  your  first  hus- 
band had  with  the  young  heir  of  EHangowan  ? 

Mrs.  M'Can.  Yes,  sure,  your  honour  :  little  Harry 
Bertram,  then  a  beautiful  boy  five  years  old,  and  his 
tutor,  one  Dominie  Sampson,  as  they  call  him, — you'll 
may  be  remember  him,  sir,  if  you  remember  EHan- 
gowan long  ago. 

Col.  Man.  A  tall,  stiff,  silent  man,  is  he  not  ? 

Bailie.  The  same,  sir,  half  crazed  with  his  learning, 
poor  silly  man,  and  knows  nothing  of  business. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  He's  a  little  absent  indeed,  poor  man  ; 
but  very  affectionate,  and  as  simple  as  any  child. — 
Well,  sir,  this  Dominie  Sampson  and  little  Henry 
Bertram  were  walking  in  the  wood,  and  by  came  my 
poor  husband,  from  looking  down  the  coast,  and  offered 
to  give  the  boy  a  ride  on  his  horse,  and  bring  him  back 
to  dinner  to  the  c»stle  in  an  hour j  but,  lack-a-day ! 
lack-a-day  !  that  hour  never  came,  for  poor  Duncan 
was  found  weltering  in  his  blood  ! 

Col.  Man.  And  was  the  child  murdered  too  ? 
Bailie.  That  no  man  can  tell,  sir,  for  he  was  never 
found. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  There  was  an  old  gipsey- woman,  (that 
then  lived  on  the  estate,  and  used  to  nurse  the  infant,) 
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was  suspected  of  stealing  him,  out  of  revenge  for 
Sir  Godfrey's  transporting  one  of  her  sons  for  poach* 
ing. 

Col.  Man.  And  has  nothing  ever  been  heard  of  him 
since? 

Mrs.  M'Can.  Nothing,  sir,  bat  from  that  day,  the 
old  gentleman,  Sir  Godfrey  Bertram,  who  was  never 
over  careful,  became  worse  and  worse,  and  wasted  and 
wanted,  and  wanted  and  wasted,  and  trusted  and 
trusted  — 

Bailie.  Till  he  trusted  an  attorney. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  And  then,  sir,  his  distresses  broke  his 
heart,  and  he  died,  leaving  his  poor  daughter  penny- 
less  and  unprotected,  on  the  wide  world  '• 

Bailie.  His  affairs  in  utter  disorder,  and  twenty- 
seven  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eightpence  halfpenny, 
in  my  books. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  But  the  worst  of  it,  Bailie,  was  the 
advantage  it  gave  that  rogue  of  an  attorney. 

Col.  Man.   How  so,  pray  ? 

Bailie.  Why,  sir,  if  the  boy  had  lived,  the  old  gen- 
tleman could  not  have  burthen'd  or  parted  with  an 
acre,  it  was  all  so  strictly  settled  on  heirs  male.  But 
Glossin  contrived,  they  say,  while  his  mind  was  so  dis- 
tressed, to  wheedle  him  out  of  some  rash  deed. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  But  it  will  never  prosper  ;  if  he  has 
cheated  the  helpless,  and  oppressed  the  fatherless,  he'll 
die,  (mark  my  works,  Bailie,)  a  good-for-nothing  beg- 
gar, yet. 

Bailie.  Why,  I  hope  tlie  young  heir  may  cast  up ; 
the  mutability  of  human  affairs  is  great,  and  there's 
news  of  Dirk  Hatteraick's  running  a  cargo  on  these 
shores  again,  for  the  first  time  since  the  business ;  if 
so,  the  gipsey  wife,  if  she's  alive,  won't  be  far  off,  I 
dare  say. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  The  murderous  wretches  !  if  I  catch 
them,  I'll  bring  them  to  justice,  if  I  sell  the  very  sign 
over  mydoor.  (Noise  heard  Without,  L.H.) — Gracious 
heaven  !  I  hope  that's  not  Miss  Bertram  come  just 
now,  before  the  house  is  clear  of  those  drunken 
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and  if  it  is,  what  shall  I  do? — For  the  room's  close  to 
the  only  one  I  have  to  shew  her  into. 

(Goes  and  Listens.} 

Bailie.  (To  Col.  Man.)  There  was  some  little  mis- 
take between  you  and  me,  sir ;  you  said  you  dealt  in 
steel,  whereby  I  thought — 

Col.  Man.  (Smiling.)  I  have  dealt  in  steel:  lam 
an  officer  of  the  army,  retired  from  service. 

Bailie.  (Aside.}  Retired  from  service !  then  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  offer  him  my  shop -bill. 

Col.  Man.  And  am  just  arrived  from  India,  to  set- 
tle in  this  neighbourhood.  (Retires  up.} 

Bailie.  (Aside.}  From  India,  and  settlinc  here  ! — 
that's  a  different  story  !  (The  Bailie  fumbles  in  his 
Pockets, — pulls  out  a  Spectacle-case,  large  Pocket- 
book,  fyc,  during  which,  Enter  JOCK  JABOS,  L.H.) 

Jock.  Mistress  !  mistress !  There's  Miss  Bertram, 
poor  young  lady,  just  stepping  out  of  the  chaise,  wi' 
mistress  Flera,  and  Dominie  Sampson  buried  up  to 
the  chin  in  old  books ; — you  must  go  to  them  directly; 
and,  mistress,  who  do  you  think  yon  gentleman  is? 

Mrs.  M'Can.  Who,  Jock  ? 

Jock.  The  great  Colonel  Manneriog ! 

Mrs.  M'Can.  What !  for  whom  the  Woodburne 
estate  was  bought  ? 

Jock.  The  very  same. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  and  Bailie.  No,  sure  ! 

Jock.  Ay,  as  sure  as  boots  are  not  brogues; — he 
was  daily  expected,  you  know.  There's  his  servant, 
just  rode  in, — a  genteel  lad  like  myself,  and  a  good 
judge  of  horses ;  and  there's  his  sister,  and  the  devil 
and  all,  following  as  fast  as  they  can  ; — there's  news 
for  ye,  mistress  !  [Exit,  L.H. 

Mrs.  M'Can*  He  shall  see  Miss  Bertram  ;  he  may 
be  a  good  friend  to  the  poor  young  lady.  (To  Col. 
Man.)  Your  honour  will  excuse  me,  1  must  attend 
upon  Miss  Bertram,  who  is  just  arrived,  sir. 

Col.  Man.  If  you  would  take  an  opportunity  of  in- 
forming her,  a  friend  of  her  late  father  is  anxious  to  be 
acquainted  with  her,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me. 
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Mrs.  M'Can.  That  will  I,  sir,  and  gladly ;  for  I  am 

quite  fearful  of  that  Glossin's  riotous  party  up  stairs; 

perhaps  some  of  them  may  intrude  on  her,  and  your 

presence  maybe  a  protection  to  her.     I  am  but  a  poor 

double   widow,    as  I    may  say,    sir  !    and  as   for   the 

Dominie,  worthy  soul !  he's  just  nobody  at  all. — Your 

servant,  sir.  [Exit,  L.H. 

(The  Bailie,  who  has  found  his  Advertisement, 

struts  up  to  the  Colonel,  and  presents  it.) 

Bailie.  (L.H.)  Colonel  Mannering — sir ! — If  on  your 
settlement  in  a  strange  land,  you  should  have  occasion 
for  fire-grates,  tongs,  pokers,  shovels,  coal-scuttles, 
plain  or  patent,  candlesticks,  snuffers,  extinguishers, 
savealls,  &c.  &c.  &c.  you  may  be  supplied  as  far  as  an 
extensive  stock — 

Col.  Man.  (R.H.)  And  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs — 

Bailie.  True,  sir,  will  permit, — and  that  at  the  sign 
of  the  Three  Trouts  and  the  Frying-pan,  kept  by  your 
humble  servant,  Robin  Mucklethrift,  Ironmonger 
and  Brazier,  of  Kippletringan  in  Scotland. 

[Exit,  L.H. 

Col.  Man.  The  honest  and  worshipful  magistrate,  I 
perceive,  doesn't  lose  sight  of  the  main  chance  in  the 
uncertainty  of  affairs.  But  yonder  goes  Miss  Bertram, 
— poor  girl  ! — how  pale  and  melancholy,  and  yet,  how 
engaging! — Well,  the  daughter  of  my  earliest,  and 
best  friend,  shall  not  be  left  without  a  protector,  to 
shield  her  sorrows  from  injustice  and  oppresion. 

[Exit,  R.H. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  Inn,  large  Doom 
in  the  Back. 

Enter  LUCY  BERTRAM,  L.H. 
AIR. — Miss  Bertram. 

Ye  dear  paternal  scenes,  farewell ! 
The  home  where  early  fortune  smil'd! 
c 
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No  longer  there  must.  Lucy  dwell : — 
Of  fortune  robb*  d,  from  home  exil'd, 
A  wretched  orphan  child 

Notv  weeps  her  last  farewell ! 
Farewell ! 

Tho'  doom'd  to  wander  far  and  wide, 

A maiden,  friendless,  desolate, 
With  Heaven  my  innocence  to  guide, 
I  fear  not,  tho'  I  mourn  my  fate; 

But  all  that  it  ordains  await, 
And  weep  my  las t farewell! 
Farewell ! 

Enter  MRS.  M*CANDLISH,  FLORA,  JOCK  and  GRIZZY, 
L.H.  bringing  in  Boxes,  and  various  light 
Luggage. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  Dear  Miss  Bertram,  I  ask  pardon; — I 
never  was  so  sorry  in  my  life  ; — my  house  quite  full, 
and  a  noisy  party  of  gentlemen  in  the  best  room.  I 
have  not  another  place  but  this  to  shew  your  lady- 
ship into,  and  this  is  but  a  public  sort  of  a  room 
neither ;  and  I  didn't  expect  your  ladyship  till  to- 
morrow. 

Miss  B.  Do  not  disturb  yourself.  I  shall  be  but  a 
few  minutes  in  any  one's  way.  I  will  but  dismiss  my 
servants,  and  retire  to  my  bed-room. 

Mrs.  M'Ccm.  And  here  is  Dominie  Sampson,  your 
ladyship's  old  tutor,  stalking  up  stairs  out  of  your  car- 
riage. 

Miss  B.  Do  not  suffer  your  people,  my  good  dame, 
to  exercise  their  merriment  at  theexpence  of  that  wor- 
thy man. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  Not  for  the  world,  my  dear  lady. 

Miss  B.  His  person,  his  retired  habits,  and  great 
absence  of  mind,  are  at  times,  I  own,  calculated  to 
excite  somewhat  more  than  a  smile ;  but,  when  the 
impulse  of  his  excellent  heart  breaks  forth,  he  rather 
forces  a  tear  from  the  eye  of  sensibility,  than  a  laugh 
from  the  lungs  of  ribaldry. 
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Mrs.  M'Can.  Very  true,  indeed.  But  I  beg  pardon, 
Miss  Bertram  ;  there  is  a  stranger,  a  gentleman  now  in 
the  house,  a  particular  friend,  he  says,  of  my  late  ho- 
nour'd  master,  who  wishes  to  be  permittee!  to  speak 
with  you. 

Miss  B.  If  he  has  business,  I  suppose  I  must  see  him. 

(She  Retires,  Mrs.  M'Candlish  turns  to  go  Out,) 

Enter  DOMINIE  SAMPSON,  L.H.  with,  an  immensely  large 
Book  under  his  arm,  in  old  fashioned  binding, 
and  brass  clasps,'  his  appearance  puritanical, 
ragged  black  clothes,  blue  worsted  stockings, 
pewter- headed  long  cane,  fyc.  Sfc. 

Mrs.  M(Can.  Von're  welcome  to  Kippletringan,  Mr. 
Sampson  j  how  have  you  been  this  long  time  ? 

Samp.  Thanks,  worthy  madam.  And  how  is  your 
husband,  Mr.  Kennedy?  (Observes  her  Surprise.} 
Eh  !  Eh  !  out  upon  my  tongue,  he's  dead  !  I  meant, 
honest  Provost  M'Candlish. 

Flora.  (L.H.  Pulling  him  by  the  sleeve.}  Why, 
Dominie  Sampson,  what  are  you  about? — he's  dead 
too. — Would  you  bring  both  the  poor  woman's  hus- 
bands alive,  one  after  the  other  ? 

Samp.  Prodigious !  (He  is  confounded,  and  silent, 
and  retires  up  the  Stage.} 

Flora.  Come,  Mistress  M'Candlish,  don't  take  it 
amiss;  the  poor  Dominie,  you  know,  is  apt  to  make 
mistakes. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  'Twas  kindly  meant  in  Mr.  Sampson, 
(Crosses  to  L.H.)  I  dare  »ay;  but  both  my  dear  de- 
parted husbands  to  be  called  to  mind  at  once  !  Oh  ! 
'twas  too  distressing. 

Flora.  'Twas  indeed !  too  much  for  any  woman 
to  bear.  [Exit  Mrs.  M'Candlish,  L.H. 

( The  Dominie  by  this  time  has  opened  his  great 
Book,  and  sat  down  to  read  upon  some  band- 
boxes, which  give  way  under  him.} 

Flora.  Oh ;  my  best  bonnet.   I  had  rather  have  had 
twenty  husbands  at  once,  than  had  it  spoil'cl. 
c  2 
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Samp.  Prodigious  !     "  Ubi  lapsus  ?  Quid  fed  f" 

Flora.  Fecey  !  What's  your  Fecey  to  my  bonnet ! 
your  head  is  too  learned  for  the  rest  of  your  body,  Mr. 
Sampson,  and  leads  it  into  sad  errors.  What  do  you 
do  with  that  great  lumbering  book  now  ? 

Samp.  Josephus'  History,  light  reading,  Mistress 
Flora,  for  travellers. 

MissB.  Flora. 

Flora.  Yes,  ma'am,  (Looking  at  Dominie.}  Mercy 
on  me  !  (Goes  to  Miss  B. — Sampson  seats  himself  at 
the  Table,  R.H.) 

Miss  B.  Before  I  part  with  you,  my  good  girl,  I  must 
thank  you  for  the  affectionate  attention  you  have  shewn 
to  me  under  my  misfortunes.  In  this  purse  you  will 
find  an  additional  remembrance  of  your  kindness  ;  it 
is  indeed  but  a  trifle,  yet — 

Flora.  (Half  Crying.}  Don't  mention  it,  madam  ; 
I  shall  never  find  such  another  mistress,  I'm  sure. 

Miss  B.  Not  so;  I  hope  you  will  find,  at  least,  as 
kind,  a  mistress  in  the  English  young  lady  Miss  Man- 
nering. 

Flora.  I  hope  I  may,  ma'am  ;  but  I  shall  never  cease 
to  think  of  you  and  all  your  goodness. — And,  poor  Mr. 
Sampson,  though  he  has  spoilt  my  bonnet,  poor  dear 
good  man  !  What  will  become  of  him  now? 

Miss  B.  That,  indeed,  is  a  grievous  question.  He 
was  the  tutor  of  my  youth,  my  dear  father's  last,  and 
only  friend  :  it  is  like  a  second  separation  from  him  ; 
but  it  is  part  of  the  severity  of  my  fate,  and  must  be 
endured,  however  hard  the  struggle. — Mr.  Sampson  ! 
Mr.  Sampson  !  (Sampson  is  by  this  time  deeply  in- 
volved in  his  book,  and  does  not  hear  her.) 

Flora.  (Looking  over  him.)  Come,  Mr.  Sampson, 
leave  Jo — heefus,  and  attend  to  Miss  Bertram. 

Samp.  My  honour'd  young  lady  !  I  crave  pardon  ; 
I  was  oblivious. 

(Sampson  jumps  up  and  runs  with  aivkward 
eagerness,  snatches  up  the  Snuffers,  and 
snuffs  out  one  Candle,  then  another  ;  and 
with  ludicrous  qfficiousness,  draws  the  Table, 
8$c.  Sfc.  and  advances  toivards  Miss  B.} 
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Flora.  Only  see  now  !  the  poor  dear  man  thinks 
himself  in  the  parlour  at  Ellangowan,  trimming  the 
candles  for  my  poor  old  master,  to  read  the  newspa- 
pers. Oh  !  he  has  a  rare  head  ! 

Miss  B.  You  give  yourself  too  much  trouble,  Mr. 
Sampson  :  it  was  not  that  I  wanted  of  you,  but  I  have 
a  small  account  to  settle  :  permit  me — (Puts  a  little 
Pocket-book  into  his  hand.) 

Samp.  (Looking  at  it.)  Truly  a  very  small  duo- 
decimo !  (Opens  it,  takes  out  a  Sank  Note,  and 
unfolds  it.)  It  is  for  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds. — Pro- 
digious !  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  1  should  hie  me 
forth  to  procure  little  notes  in  exchange  for  the  same  ? 

MissB.  No,  Mr.  Sampson  ;  but,  in  my  present  cir- 
cumstances, alone,  almost  without  fortune,  it  is  impos- 
sible— I  have  not,  indeed,  the  means  to  support  a 
household,  and  that  note  is  your  own,  till  some  other 
situation — 

Samp.  (Slow  at  first  to  comprehend,  becomes  agi- 
tated, and  speaks  with  great  feeling.)  No  !  Miss 
Lucy,  never  !  if  your  father,  whom  I  served  and  loved 
in  prosperity  and  adversity,  should  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  bid  me  leave  you,  it  were  impossible  !  impossible  ! 
and  that  note,  that  note  befits  not  me,  young  lady. 

(Returning  it.) 

Miss  B.  I  know  it  is  inadequate. — Yet  trifling  as 
the  recompense  is, — take  it : — Oh  !  take  it,  1  beseech 
you. 

Samp.  (Pushing  back  her  hand  gently.)  Perad- 
venture  Miss  Lucy  you  are  too  proud  to  share  my 
pittance,  and  I  grow  wearisome  unto  you. 

Miss  B.  (Greatly  distressed.)  Oh  no; — you  are  my 
father's  old,  his  only  faithful  friend  :  I  am  not  proud  ; 
Heaven  knows,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  so. — But  what, 
what  can  we  do  ? 

Samp.  I  can  teach !  I  can  write  !  I  can  cypher !  I 
can  labour  !  Heaven  will  protect !  Heaven  will  provide 
always  ;  if  our  wills  and  endeavours  be  not  wanting. — 
(Solemnly.) — But  I  cannot, — cannot  be  severed  from 
the  child  of  my  affections,  the  daughter  of  my  dear, 
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dear  master — I  will  be  no  burden,  Miss  Lucy)   I  will 
be,  Heaven  willing,  an  aid  : — I — 

(Miss  Bertram  turns  away,  much  affected.) 

Enter  COL.  MANNERING  andMus.  M'CANDLISII,  un- 
percefved;  at  the  back  of  the  Scene,  L.H. 

Flora.  (Interposing.)  Dear  Mr.  Sampson  !  you  only 
distress  yourself,  and  Miss  Bertram; — you  had  better 
take  the 

Samp.  Woman ! — No.  It  is  not  the  lucre, — it  is 
not  the  lucre  !  but  I  have  eaten  of  her  father's  loaf,  and 
drank  of  his  cup  for  thirty  years  and  upwards,  and  to 
think  that  1  would  leave  his  daughter,  and  leave  her 
now  in  her  distress  and  dolour  : — No,  Lucy  Bertram. 
— 1  crave  pardon,  Miss  Bertram,  1  would  say — you 
need  never  opine  it.  You  would  not  have  put  a  fa- 
vourite dog  of  your  father's  from  your  door,  and  will 
you  use  me  worse  than  a  hound  ?  Entreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee,  I  beseech  thee  ; — for  while  Abel  Sampson 
liveth,  he  will  never,  never  be  separated  from  thee. 
(Rests  upon  the  table,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands.)  \Exit  Flora,  L.H. 

Mrs.  MlCan.  (Aside,  to  Col.  Man.)  Good  lord, 
was  ever  any  thing  like  that,  from  one  who  scarcely 
speaks  three  words  on  an  ordinary  occasion?  The 
man's  inspired ! 

Miss  B.  Well  then,  Mr.  Sampson,  we  will  not  se- 
parate !  No,  even  though  our  joint  labours  should  pro- 
cure our  daily  bread  ! 

Samp.  Gratias!   Beatissime  !  (Rising.) 

Miss  B.  Alas !  for  the  pride  of  birth  !  of  all  the 
rich  and  noble,  who  claimed  kindred  with  meas  heiress 
of  that  house,  which  was  the  source  of  their  nobility ; 
—of  all  who  shared  my  father's  favour  arid  hospitality, 
this  being  alone  remains  attach'd  to  me,  who  was  the 
too  frequent  object  of  mockery  and  derision.  (A 
burst  of  loud  and  boisterous  mirth  is  heard,  behind 
the  centre  doors.) — What  noise  of  revelry  is  this  ? 

Mrs.  M'Can.  Lord   preserve  us!  they're  breaking 
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up,  and,  perhaps,  seme  of  'em  will  be  coming  thro' 
here  ! 

Miss  B.  Gracious  Heaven  !  I  thought  I  heard  the 
voice  of  Glossin,  among  them. 

(Crosses  to  L.H.     Noise  again.} 
Samp.  Mrs.  M'Candlish,  this   vicinity  to  hilarious 
drunkards,  beseemeth  not  the  chamber  of  Miss  Lucy 
Bertram. 

(Noise  and  laughter  again. — The  doors  fly  open.} 

Enter  GLOSSIN,  M.D.  as  leaving  a  drunken  Party, 
flush' d  with  IVine,  and  Singing. 

Miss  B.  Glossin  himself!  What  am  I  doom'd  to 
suffer ! 

Mrs.  M'Can.  (Runs  up,  and  opposes  Glossin' s 
entrance.)  You  really  can't  come  this  way,  sir.  It's 
impossible !  there's  a  lady  here,  Mr.  Glossin,  a  lady 
who  would  not  wish  to  see  you,  sir, 

Glos.  Egad!  i  shall  indulge  no  such  caprice,  Mrs. 
M'Candlish.  I  have  settled  my  bill,  ma'am,  and  I  have 
a  right  to  walk  into  any  public  room  in  your  house, 
ma'am  !  A  lady  not  wish  to,  see  me !  Egad  !  perhaps 
that's  a  civil  hint,  that  I  should  come  to  see  her.  (To 
Miss  Bertram,  who  is  on  L.H.)  I  beg  pardon,  madam, 
if  I  intrude, — but  my  name  is  Glossin,  madam;  Gilbert 
Glossin  of  Ellangowan,  at  your  service. 

Miss  B.  (Raising  her  veil,  with  dignity.}  I  know 
it,  too  well,  sir,  and  how  you  became  so,  I  remember 
my  father's  death-bed,  and  who  embittered  his  last  mo- 
ments, by  pressing  alleged  rights;  how  acquired,  I 
leave  between  heaven  and  your  own  conscience. 

Glos.  (Disconcerted.)  Stand  by  me,  good  claret. — 
(Aside.)  Why,  Miss  Bertram,  there  are  things  which 
may  have  seem'd  harsh  to  you,  doubtless,  or  to  any 
lady;  but  they  flow  from  the  law,  madam ! — from  the 
law! 

Miss  B.  (Calmly.)  No,  sir,  not  from  the  law, 
but  from  such  as  pervert  it  to  their  own  sinister  pur- 
poses: 
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Glos.  You  are  severe,  Miss  Bertram ;  (Assuming 
an  air  of  confident  familiarity .) — but  I  trust  you  will 
see  this  matter  otherwise.  It  is  yet  in  your  power  to 
be  mistress  of  Ellangowan  Castle,  and  your  paternal 
estate. — Had  you  listened  to  my — 

Miss  B.  Sir,  I  understand  your  meaning,  and  will 
save  you  the  pain  of  speaking  it  more  explicitly. 
When  you  formerly  addressed  the  daughter  of  your 
patron,  then  with  all  the  advantages  of  high  birth  and 
supposed  fortune,  I  rejected  your  intrusion,  but  it  was 
without  reproving  your  audacity  ;  but,  sir,  when  you 
insult  the  poverty  of  the  daughter  of  Ellangowan,  by 
inviting  her  to  share  the  spoils  of  her  own  house,  so 
dishonestly  acquired,  she  turns  from  you  with  loathing 
and  contempt.  (Crosses to R.H.) 

Samp.  (In  Centre.}  Prodigious ! 

Glos.  (fiercely.)  Come,  come,  madam,  you  may 
repent  this! 

Samp.  (Who  has  by  degrees  become  agitated, 
comes  fiercely  up.}  Avoid  thee,  thou  evil  one  ! — thou 
hast  slain  and  taken  possession — 

Glos.  Come,  Mr.  Dominie  Sampson,  we'll  have  no 
preaching  here. 

Miss  B.  Mrs.  M'Candlish,  is  this  intrusion  on  an 
unprotected  female — 

Col.  Man.  (Coming  suddenly  up  between  Glossin 
and  Miss  B.}  Not  unprotected,  Miss  Bertram,  while 
the  obliged  and  grateful  friend  of  Sir  Godfrey,  your 
father,  can  defend  you  ! — Sir,  your  company  is  un- 
pleasant— your  absence  desired.  There's  the  door, 
and  you  will  oblige  me  particularly  by  leaving  the 
room  this  instant. 

Glos.  (In  a  bullying  tone.)  I  don't  know  who  you 
are,  sirj — but  I  know  the  law,  and  I  know  I  can 
split  a  pistol  bullet  against  a  pen-knife;  and  I  shall 
suffer  no  man  to  use  such  d 'd  freedom  with  me. 

Col.  Man.  (Coming  close  up  to  him.)  Look  you, 
Mr.  Glossin  !  it  will  avail  you  nothing  here,  to  act 
either  the  rogue,  or  the  ruffian — the  bully,  or  the  attor- 
ney. That  you  do  not  know  rue,  matters  not ; — I 
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know  you,  and   if  you  do  not  instantly  descend  those 
stairs,  by  the  heaven  above  us,  you  shall  take  but  one 
step  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Samp.  Prodigious  ! 

Glos.  I — 1 — I  don't  chuse  to  brawl  here,  sir,  before 
a  lady ; — but  you  shall  hear  more  of  me,  sir. 

(Retiring,  L.H.) 

Col.  Man.  When  I  do,  sir,  I  shall  treat  the  informa- 
tion as  it  deserves. 

Mrs.  M^Can.  This  way,  Mr.  Glossin,  if  you  please; 
I'll  attend  you,  sir. — I  never  shewed  any  one  down 
stairs  with  greater  pleasure  in  all  my  life. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  MlCan.  and  Glossin,  L.H. 
Col.  Man.  I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Bertram — my  temper 
is  naturally  impetuous,  and  I  have  alarmed  you. — Hear 
my  apology  at  once ; — though  personally  unknown  to 
you,  you,  perhaps,  have  heard  the  name  of  Man- 
nering — Guy  Mannering  ? 

Miss  B.  I  think  I  have  heard  my  father  mention  it, 
sir;  but  at  this  moment — 

CoL  Man.  Hear  me,  then  briefly  : — The  son  of  an 
ancient  family,  I  came  at  fourteen  years  old,  with  my 
widowed  mother,  to  your  northern  capital.  We  were 
distressed  then,  as  you  are  now ;  a  circumstance  drew 
on  me  the  notice  of  your  father — he  became  our  friend 
and  comforter,  and  his  interest  procured  me  a  military 
appointment  to  India,  where  I  have  been  successful 
beyond  my  wishes  !  Paternal  estates,  also,  have  since 
opened  to  me  in  England ;  but  my  attachment  was 
here. — 1  wrote  to  a  friend,  to  purchase  property  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  learned,  on  my  landing  in  Britain, 
I  was  proprietor  of  Woodburne.  Surmises  of  distress 
in  Sir  Godfrey's  family  also  reach'd  me,  and  I  hurried 
down  to  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude.  I  came,  alas  !  too 
late  to  offer  it  to  my  generous  benefactor ; — let  me 
have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  1  may  be  useful  to  his 
daughter  ! 

'JSamp.  I  have  scann'd  him  well,  and  believe  him  to 
be  the  very  Guy  Mannerring  who  was  the  inmate  of 
your  father's  house  some  sixteen  years  ago.  And  for 
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his  military  propensities  I  will  avouch  ;  inasmuch  as 
he  was  wont  to  put  gunpowder  into  my  tobacco-pipe, 
and  amuse  himself  with  the  explosion  thereof. 

Miss  B.  Colonel  Mannering,  your  generosity,  and 
still  more,  your  affection  for  my  dear  father,  entitle 
you  to  my  kindest  thanks;  I  will  add,  my  confidence. 
But  distress  must  excuse  caution — and — 

Col.  Man.  I  will  presume  no  farther;  my  sister, 
whose  carriage  I  have  outrode  by  nearly  an  hour, 
will  soon  be  here ;  and  to  her  intercession  I  shall  leave 
my  suit. 

Samp.  I  do  myself  prefer  the  equestrian  to  the  vehi- 
cular mode  of  conveyance ;  but,  to  say  sooth,  I  am 
most  accustom'd  unto  the  pedestrian. 

Miss  B.  Colonel  Mannering  then  will  excuse  me  for 
the  present,  nor  think  that  my  hesitation  arises  from 
any  thing,  but  a  wish  that  the  acceptance  of  his 
friendship  should  be  as  proper  as  the  offer  is  kind. 

[Exit,  R.H. 

Col.  Man.  Mr.  Sampson,  you  must  forgive  me  my 
boyish  tricks  :  I  did  not  know  "the  worth  I  teased.  1 
was  then  a  spoilt  urchin — spoilt  by  your  patron  and 
mine;  but  fortune  has  cured  me. 

Samp.  And  fortune,  sir,  (as  the  Heathens  called 
her — I  should  rather  say  providence,)  has  been  kinder 
to  me  ;  since,  for  thirty  years,  I  have  never  had  to 
seek  a  home  or  a  table,  until  this  present  moment  of 
time. 

Col.  Man.  And  you  never  shall  have  to  seek  either, 
Mr.  Sampson,  if  you  will  accept  the  shelter  of  my 
roof.  Your  learning  and  patience  will  bring  a  blessing 
with  them. 

Samp.  Of  learning,  sir,  it  doth  not  become  me  to 
speak;  albeit,  I  know  most  ancient  and  modern 
tongues.  And  of  patience  I  have  had  but  little  exer- 
cise, since  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
boarded  for  twenty-pence  a-week  at  Luckie  Sour- 
kail's,  in  the  High-street  of  St.  Andrew's.  And  there, 
tho'  I  hungered  somewhat,  I  was  nothing  a-thirst, 
being  near  the  principal  fountain  or  pump  of  that 
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town  ;  so  that  I  might  drink  daily,  and  no  one  say, 
Sampson,  thou  exceedest  in  thy  potations.  But  hath 
your  honour  no  son,  whom  I  might  train  up  in  polite 
letters,  and  elegant  accomplishments,  as  a  requital  for 
my  daily  bread  ? 

Col.  Man.  I  have  only  a  sister,  Mr.  Sampson,  about 
ten  years  younger  than  myself; — how  far  she  may  profit 
by  your  instructions 

Samp.  She  may — she  will — she  shall — (Assuming 
great  consequence.) — I  will  teach  her  the  Hebrew 
language,  or  I  should  rather  say  the  Chaldaic,  since 
your  Honour  is  aware  that  the  generic  Hebrew  hath 
been  lost  from  the  time  the  Ten  Tribes  were  led  into 
captivity  by  Tigleth  Peleazer. 

Col.  Man.  I  believe,  sir,  you  will  have  an  instant  op- 
portunity of  consulting  her  own  taste  upon  the  matter, 
for  here  she  comes  ! 

Enter  Miss  MANNERING,  L.H.  dressed  in  a  fashion- 
able Travelling  Habit. 

Miss  Man.  (Running  immediately  up  to  Col. 
Man.)  My  dear  brother,  how  fast  you  must  have 
ridden. 

Col.  Man.  Rather,  how  slowly  you  must  have  fol- 
lowed, my  dear  sister ;  but  I  am  glad  you  are  here, 
for  I  need  your  assistance  most  particularly  and  imme- 
diately. 

Miss  Man.  Well,  well,  you  shall  have  it ;  but  don't 
be  impatient !  I  must  attend  to  my  own  affairs  first. — 
Where's  the  landlady? 

Enter  Mas.  M'CANDLISH  and  FLORA,  L.H. 

Mrs.  M'Can.  Here,  my  lady,  at  your  service. 

(Curtsying  low.) 

Miss  Man.  Oh,  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  if  there 
be  a  young  woman  here,  who  has  inquired  after  Miss 

Mannering  ? 
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Mrs.  M'Can.  This  is  the  person,  I  believe,  my  lady. 

(Presenting  Flora.) 

Col.  Maw.  Landlady,  let  me  speak  a  word  with  you. 
Mrs.  M'Can.  Directly,  your  honour. 

( Goes  to  Col.  Mannering,  and  after  seeming  to 
receive  his  directions,  goes  of,  R.H.  The 
Dominie,  during  the  conversation  of  Miss 
Mannering  with  Flora,  circles  round  Miss 
Mannering  as  if  about  to  address  her,  ivith 
characteristic  formality  and  awkwardness, 
starting  back  when  she  looks  at  him,  which 
she  does,  with  some  surprize,  as  if  amused 
at  his  strange  figure.} 

Miss  Man.  (To  Flora.)  You  served  a  young  lady 
in  this  country,  I  am  told1? 

Flora.  Yes,  ma'am.  (Curtsies.) 

Miss  Man.  'A  Miss — Miss—Miss  Bertram,  I  think, 
— I  never  heard  the  name  before. 
Samp.  Prodigious  ! 

Miss  Man.  However,  I  understand  she's  an  excel- 
lent young  lady,  and  her  character  of  you  is  quite 
satisfactory. — (Sampson  seems'  pleased.} — I  believe 
Miss  Bertram  dress'd  her  own  hair  ?  That  won't  quite 
suit  me. — I  shall  wish  you  to  study  a  little  under  my 
brother's  valet-de-chambre;  that  you  may  be  able  to 
arrange  my  hair  a -la- Chi  noise,  to  dispose  my  aigrette, 
and  Circassian  turban,  so  as  to  throw  I'air  imposant 
over  my  figure.  [Flora  curtsies,  and  goes  off,  L.H. 
Samp.  (Shaking  his  head.)  This  is  harder1  than 
Chaldaic  ; — yea-,- — than1  Hebrew. — Tigleth  Peleazer 
himself  would  have  been  puzzled  at  it. — I  dubitate 
whether  this  damsel  will  fructify  by  my  learned  en- 
deavours: 

MRS.M*C AN DJLisfc shews  in  Miss  BERTRAM,  R.H.tvhom 
the  CoLott^L  instantly  presents  to  his  Sister. 

CoL  Man.  Julia;  let  me  solicit  your  sisterly  inter- 
cession with   this  young   lady,    the  daughter"  of  Sir 
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Godfrey  Bertram,  the  friend  by  whom  your  brother's 
fortunes  were  entirely  promoted,  and  for  whose  recent 
loss,  I  grieve  to  say,  she  now  suffers.  It  is  my  wish 
she  should  honour  Woodburne  with  her  presence,  and 
find  in  it  a  retreat  suited  to  her  present  feelings.  Miss 
Bertram,  let  me  introduce  to  your  friendship  a  sol- 
dier's sister; — rather  a  hair-brain'd  girl,  hut  well  deserv- 
ing the  kindest  regard,  I  assure  you.  (They  retire, 
and  converse.  The  Dominie  listens  to  their  discourse.} 
Mrs.  M'Can.  (Coming  forward.)  I'm  as  glad  as  if 
any  one  had  order'd  a  rump  and  dozen,  or  the  com- 
missioners had  bespoke  a  county  dinner.  I  hope  they 
may  persuade  Miss  Bertram. —  Who  knows  what  may 
happen,  if  they  do? — The  great  Colonel  Mannering, 
with  sacks  full  of  diamonds,  from  the  India  wars,  and 
who  was  loved  by  her  father  too! — If  a  marriage  should 
happen,  there'll  be  fine  doings  in  the  Gordon  Arms 
that  day,  I'll  warrant. 

Samp.  (Jumping forward  from  the  Party.}  She 
will  consent  to  go  to  the  mansion  of  the  great  man  of 
battle! — Exultemus  !  Venite!  Exultemus!  I  will  re- 
joice ! — I  will  uplift  a  stave  of  joy,  yea,  I  will  sing! — I 
do  remember  me  of  a  Catch,  which  I  was  wont  to  sing 
twice  a-year,  when  a  bursar  of  St.  Leonard's  College, 
St.  Andrew's,  with  good  appro-ba-tion. 

(He  makes  many  contortions  and  efforts,  like 
one  who  first  forgets  words,  then  tune ;  at 
length  breaks  out\rvith  absurd  bashfulness — ) 

"  Thefoxjumpt  over  the  parson's  gate. 
Fal  lal  loo!  fo  Zero,  lero  loo !" 

(They  laugh.} 

Bear  with  me,  my  friends;  it  is  but  seldom  I  am  thus 
jocose.  I  will  agtiin  essay,  and  with  more  audacity, 
for  my  own  voice  did  somewhat  abash  me  ! — 

"  Thefoxjumpt  over — " 

Verily, — I  need  support. — Worthy  Mrs.  M'Candlish, 
sing  with  me. 
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Mrs.  M'Can.  I! 

Samp.  Yes  !  Cantate  with  me. 

Mm.  M'Can.  Heaven  help  you! — I  never  sung  in 
all  my  life  !  but,  there's  two  of  our  honest  neighbours 
in  the  next  room,  who  hate  Glossin,  and  all  such  op- 
pressors, will  be  glad  enough  to  cantitate  with  you,  I 
warrant.  (Crosses  to  L.H.) 

Samp.  Then  announce  the  gladsome  tidings  unto 
them, and  bid  them  hither. — [Exit  Mrs.  M'Candlish, 
L.H.J — In  the  mean  time  will  I  preludize. 

FINALE. 

Enter  Two  Neighbours  to  the  Symphony,  L.H. 
SAMPSON. 

"  The  fox  jumpt  over  the  parson's  gate, 

And  stole  his  poultry  from  under  his  nose; 
Aha  I "  quoth  the  parson,  who  popt  out  his 

pate, 
"  A  good  fat  hen,  and  away  she  goes  !" 

Miss  MANNBRING.     (Leading  LUCY  forwards.} 

Calm,  lady  /  calm  your  troubled  breast  / 

Beneath  our  roof  of  friendship  rest ; 

There  say  what  most  may  soothe  your  woes — 

Samp.  "  A  good  fat  hen,  and  away  she  goes!" 
Miss  BERTRAM. 

friendship,  thou  canst  balm  impart 
To  the  wounded  suffering  heart ! 

A  mourner  to  thy  generous  roof  I  fly. 
And  then,  should  silent  tears  intrude. 
The  gleam  of  glistening  gratitude 

Shall  light  the  pendent  drops  in  sorrow's  eye^ 
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TRIO. — Miss  MANNERING,  fyc. 

Away  with  old  Care,  let  the  dullard  go  drown, 
Mirth  and  pleasure  life's  short  rosy  moments  should 

crown  ; 
For  what  gain  or  what  good  e'er  from  sorrow  arose  f 

Samp.  u  A  good  fat  hen,  and  away  she  goes!  " 
Chorus.  Let's  rejoice  /  /  / 
Samp.  It  doth  beseem  us. 
Chorus.  Let's  be  jovial !  !  ! 
Samp.  Etxull&mus  !  ! 

Chorus.  Hence,  ye  sordid  and  litigious  ! 
Hence  oppression,  hence! 

Samp.  Prodigious!  [Exeunt,  L.H 

END    OF    ACT    I. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE    I. Miss  Mannering's   Boudoir  in  the 

House  at  Woodburne. — One  of  the  doors  sup- 
posed to  lend  into  Miss  Mannering's  Apartment. 
— Large  folding  Doors,  through  ivhich  is  seen 
the  Library. —  Venetian  Windows,  opening  on  a 
Balcony,  with  steps  to  the  Lake  beneath. — The 
moonlight  gleaming  upon  it,  with  strong,  clear, 
and  distinct  illumination. — The  Apartment  is 
decorated  with  Indian  Curiosities, — Horns, — 
Skins  of  Tygers,  Sfc.  fyc. — Dresses  of  Indian 
Tribes — Book-stands — Dressing  and  Work- ta- 
bles, a  Harp,  fyc. 
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Miss  MANNERING,   R.H.    Miss    BERTRAM,  and  the 
COLONEL,  L.H.  discovered,  as  after  Supper. 

Miss  Man.  Upon  my  word,  brother,  it  is  quite  time 
to  send  you  about  your  business.  Formerly,  I  had  to 
beg  for  your  society.  I  admit  there  was  little  tempta- 
tion in  those  days. 

Col.  Man.  Pardon  me,  Julia ;  but  now  you  will 
allow  it  is  doubled. 

Miss  Man.  Aye, — as  you  double  a  cypher,  by  placing 
a  figure  before  it,  and  render  it  value  ten- fold. 

(Pointing  to  Miss  Bertram. — They  rise  from 
the  Table.} 

Col.  Man.  Julia,  pray  prevail  upon  Miss  Bertram 
to  sing  that  lovely  Air  she  was  beginning,  when  the 
servant  interrupted  us. — It  was  a  beautiful  thing  ! 
wild, — yet  so  pathetic. 

Miss  B.  It  has  borrowed  its  tone  of  feeling,  Colonel 
Mannering,  from  the  situation  of  the  singer!  It  is 
said,  from  a  very  ancient  period,  to  have  been  sung  in 
our  family  to  soothe  the  slumbers  of  the  infant  heir ! 

Mm  Man.  Oh,  pray  sing  it.       (Crosses  to  Centre} 

Miss  B.  It  is  not  worth  refusing. 

AIR. — Miss  BERTRAM. 

Oh!  slumber,  my  darling, 

Thy  sire  is  a  knight, 
Thy  mother  a  lady, 

So  lovely  and  bright ; 
The  hills  and  the  dales, 

From  the  totvers  which  we  see, 
TJiey  all  shall  belong, 

My  dear  infant,  to  thee. 

Oh  !  rest  thee,  babe  ;  rest  thee,  babe  ; 

Sleep  on  till  day  ! 
Oh  f  rest  thee,  babe ;  rest  thee,  babe  ; 

Sleep  while  you  may. 
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Oh!  rest  thee,  my  darling, 

The  time  it  shall  come, 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken 

By  trumpet  and  drum : 
Then  rest  thee,  my  darling, 

Oh  /  sleep  while  you  may  ; 
For  war  comes  with  manhood, 

As  light  comes  with  day. 

Oh,  rest  thee,  babe,  Sfc. 

Miss  Man.  And  was  this  really  made  for  your  own 
family  ? 

Miss  B.  Oh,  yes;  and  a  hundred  more  such  ditties  ! 
While  my  only  brother,  little  Harry,  was  spared  to 
my  parents,  it  was  sung  to  him  every  night  by  an  old 
gipsey  nurse  ;  and  I  have  heard,  tho'  so  young,  he 
could  sing  it  quite  well. — There  is  not  a  milk-maid  on 
the  estate,  once  ours,  but  can  chaunt  it,  and  knows  its 
history !  and  I  have  heard, — tho'  it  hardly  deserves 
mentioning, — that  the  person  now  in  possession — this 
Glossin,  has,  as  far  as  he  can,  forbidden  them  to  sing 
it,  which  makes  it  doubly  a  favourite  with  me. 

Col.  Man.  That's  not  surprising ;  music  and  poetry 
were  never  made  for  so  base-born  and  wretched  a  chi- 
caner. 

Miss  Man.  Neither,  brother,  are  they  made  for  you, 
high-born  and  chivalrous  as  you  are,  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  in  a  quiet  house  in  the  country. 

Col.  Man.  I  obey  your  hint :  good  night,  Julia.  (Sa- 
lutes  her  with  kindness  and  familiarity,  then  turns  to 
Miss  Bertram  very  respectfully.) — That  every  morn- 
ing may  bring  Miss  Bertram  nearer  to  the  restoration 
of  all  her  heart  can  hope,  is  my  most  earnest  prayer, 
and  shall  be  the  object  of  my  most  zealous  exertion. 

[Exit,  R.H.D. 

Miss  Man.  A  lion  in  the  toils !  Oh,  Lucy,  dear 
Lucy  !  if  you  knew  what  meshes  have  been  spread  for 
that  proud  colonel,  in  vain. 

Miss  B.  Good  night,  Miss  Mannering  !  and  if  I 
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do  not  chide  you  for  these  speeches,  it  is  because  your 
kindness  always  atones  for  your — your — 

Miss  Man.  For  my  folly,  eh  ?  Well,  well,  sleep 
and  dream  of  gallant  knights  vanquishing  wicked 
robbers,  and  restoring  forlorn  damsels  to  their  rightful 
homes — 

Miss  B.  Good  night !  good  night !  (Boat  Crosses 
here,  over  the  Lake,  from  R.H.)  [Exit,  L.H. 

Enter  FLORA,  R.H. 

Miss  Man.  She  is  a  charming  girl !  But  how  she 
can  remember  all  the  names  of  her  ancestors. — These 
Rolands,  and  M'Dingawaies,  and  Donagilds — (Seeing 
Flora.) — Oh,  Flora !  did  my  old  servant,  Grace,  whom 
my  brother  sent  back  to  the  house  in  London,  say  no- 
thing to  you  before  she  went  away  ? 

Flora.  Oh,  yes,  ma'am.  (Significantly.)  She  told 
me  your  ladyship  might  have  some  occasion  for  my 
services  in  a  very  confidential  way  j  (float  appears 
again.)  that  there  was  a  gentleman, of  whose  addresses 
Colonel  Mannering  disapproved  rather,  ma'am. 

Mm  Man.  But  she  should  have  added  also,  that 
my  brother  could  find  no  possible  objection  to  him, 
but  in  his  own  prejudices  against  a  man  of  unknown 
birth,  who  could  bring  no  M'Dingawaies,  nor  Dona- 
gilds  to  back  his  suit. — Now,  tho'  I  cannot  sympa- 
thize in  such  prejudices,  I  have,  since  the  unhappy  duel 
between  them,  in  which  my  lover  was  wounded,  endea- 
voured to  avoid  all  communication  with  him  ;  yet,  I 
fear,  he  is  at  this  moment  perhaps  too  near  me. 

Flora.  What,  here,  madam  ! 

Mm  Man.  Twice  have  I  heard  about  this  hour  on 
the  lake,  a  flute,  playing  an  Indian  air,  which  in  hap- 
pier hours  we  used  losing  together. 

Flora.  Ay,  madam,  it's  he,  I  warrant !  no  one  but  a 
lover,  or  a  madman,  would  come  fluting  on  a  lake  at 
moon-light,  in  a  cold  winter  night.i—  (Flute  plays 
outside^  L.H.) — Hark,  madam  !  as  I  live,  I  think  I  hear 
it  now ! 

Miss  Man.  Hush !     (A  Flute  is  heard  to  play  the 
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Symphony  of  an  Indian  Air  under  the  Window?) — Is 
it  earthly  music?  I'm  in  the  land  of  superstition,  and 
begin  to  share  its  influence,  I  think. 

Flora.  Wait  a  little  ma'am;  you'll  find  the  fluting 
gentleman  no  ghost,  I  warrant. 

Miss  Man.  It  is  indeed  the  very  air  he  taught  me  ; 
I'll  sing  it;— if  it  be  he,  he  will  answer  it. 

AIR.— ^Miss  MANNBRING. 

Oh  tell  me,  love,  the  dearest  hour 
The  parted  anxious  lover  knows. 

When  passion^  with  enchanter's  pow'r, 
Across  his  faithful  memory  throws 

Its  softest,  brightest  flame. 

BERTRAM. — (Without,  L.H.) 

'  Tis  when  he  sings  on  some  lone  shore, 
Where  Echo's  vocal  spirits  throng  : 

Whose  ae'ry  voices,  o'er  and  o'er, 
On  still  and  moonlight  lake  prolong 

One  dear-lov'd,  thrilling  name. 

(At  the  end  of  the  verse,  Bertram  rushes  up  the 
Balcony-steps  from  the  Lake.) 

Ber.  Julia  !  Belov'd  Julia  ! 

Miss  Man.  'Tis  he  himself ;— 4>egone  !  begone  ! 
What  will  this  end  in  ?  (  Turns  away  from  him.) 

Flora.  A  ring,  a  parson,  and  a  cradle,  I  warrant, 
ma'am. 

Ber.  Will  you  refuse  me  even  the  privilege  of  a 
friend,  Julia? 

Miss  Man.  You  deserve  not  the  name!  Thus  to 
seek  a  stolen  interview,  which  I  am  forced  to  endure, 
because  my  giving  any  alarm,  would  again  involve  you 
in  a  quarrel  with  my  brother,  and  bring  your  life  once 
more  in  danger. 

Ber.  Do  you  then  blame  me,  Julia,  for  what  was 
forced  upon  me  by  his  caprice,  his  injustice !  Oh  ! 
K  2 
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let  me  now  intreat  you  to  fulfil  the  hopes  you  once 
gave  me,  and  trust  to  time  to  reconcile  your  proud 
brother ! 

SONG.— -BERTRAM. 

Be  mine,  dear  maid!  My  faithful  lieart 

Can  never  prove  untrue  •' 
'Tiuere  easier  far  from  life  to  part, 

Than  cease  to  live  for  you. 
My  soul,  gone  forth  from  this  lone  brea&t, 

Lives  only,  love,  in  thine : 
There  is  its  holy  home  of  rest, 

Its  dear,  its  chosen  shrine. 

Then  turn  thee  not  away,  my  dear, 
Oh  !  turn  thee  not  away  love  ! 

For  by  the  light  of  truth  I  swear 
To  love  thee  night  and  day  love. 

'Tis  not  mine  eye  thy  beauty  loves, 

Mine  ear  thy  tuneful  voice  ; 
But  'tis  my  heart,  thy  heart  approves — 

A  life-enduring  choice  : 
The  lark  shall  first  forget  to  sing, 

When  morn  unfolds  the  east, 
E'er  I  by  change  or  coldness  wring 

Thy  fond  confiding  breast. 

t.fW'lA    HUV*\    VW)1.  1*1    'V.Vn'V   ^ 

Then  turn  thee  not  away,  fyc*  Sfc. 

(A  heavy   lumbering  noise  heard    without  in 

the  Library,  R.H.) 

Miss  Man.   (Alarmed.)  What  noise  is  that  ? 
Flora.  (Looking  out.)  Only  Mr.  Sampson,  madam, 
stumbling-  up  and  down  the  library  !     Never  mind  the 
good  soul ! — with  him,  even  seeing  is  not  believing. 

Miss  Man.  For  heaven's  sake,    sir,  begone  the  way 
you  came ! 

Flora.  Aye,  do — here,  here,  sir ! 
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Ber.  (Runs  to  the  Balcony.}  I  cannot ; — my  boat  is 
in  possession  of  your  brother's  servants. 

Miss  Man  To  what  difficulty  has  your  folly  reduced 
ine  ? 

flora.  (Watching.)  Mr.  Sampson  has  blundered 
this  way,  sure  enough. 

(Sampson  is  seen  through  the  Library  with  a  long 
Candlestick  in  his  Hand,  in  his  Night-gown 
and  Cap.) 

Miss  Man.  What's  to  be  done  ? 
Flora.  I  have  it,  I  have  it,  ma'am ; — let  the  gentle- 
man put  on  one  of  those  outlandish  Indian  dresses,  and 
squat  down  behind  the  harp :   Mr.  Sampson  won't  no- 
tice him  ;  and  if  he  does,  let  me  alone. 

Ber.  Nay,  if  I  cannot  play  a  Bratnin  after  being 
so  many  years  in  India,  it's  very  hard. 

(They  assist  to  dress  him,  and  conceal  him  be- 
hind the  instrument.} 

Miss  Man.  But  how  shall  we  account  for  his  being 
here,  if  he  is  discovered  ? 

Flora.  We  must  take  our  cue  from  circumstances, 
ma'am. 

Enter  SAMPSON,  R.H.U.K.  from  the  Library. 

Samp.  Of  a  verity,  this  is  not  the  way  to  mine 
own  apartment,  neither  !  Nay,  it  doth  seem  that  of  a 
lady. 

Flora.  (Whispering .)  There,  ma'am,  did  I  not  say 
he  would  not  see  us  ? 

Samp.  I  would  I  had  the  clue  of  Ariadne,  for  this 
dwelling  is  a  Cretan  labyrinth  ;  I  will  again  essay  to 
extricate  myself.  (He  walks  towards  the  Women. — 
Flora  advances,  whom  he  does  not  see  till  close  to 
her.} — Prodigious ! 

Flora.  Why,  who  would  have  thought  this  of  you, 
Mr.  Sampson !  to  be  prying  about  so  very  near  my 
young  lady's  dressing-room,  at  this  time  of  night !  I 
assure  you,  I  take  it  very  strange  of  you  ! 

Samp.  I  was  erratic,  Mistress  Flora, 
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Flora.  Never  mistress  me,  man  ! — but  get  away  as 
fast  as  you  can  :  Lord  only  knows  what  Colonel  Man- 
nering  will  say,  if  he  should  know  of  it. 

Samp.  And  that  might,  perchance,  prejudice  my 
young  mistress,  Miss  Bertram,  in  his  opinion  ;  woeful 
man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me? 

Flora.  Pray  go  immediately,  Mr.  Sampson. 

Samp.  I  obey ; — I  will  begone  swiftly.  I  am  beset 
with  fears  and  trepidations.  (Crosses  to  L.H. — Goes 
towards  L.H.D.) 

Flora.  (Running  after  him  andpulling  him  back.) 
Worse  and  worse,  Mr.  Sampson  !  that's  not  your  way. 
Would  you  burst  into  my  young  lady's  bed-room  ? 
Indeed,  Mr.  Dominie,  I  begin  to  suspect  you.  1$ 
that  the  way  you  propose  to  teach  her  Hebrew  ?  Oh, 
fie!  fie!  fie! 

Samp.  Prodigious  !• — I  am  confounded.  (Peeping 
in.)  Assuredly,  there  is  a  four-posted  bed,  with  crim- 
son furniture.  I  will  gird  up  my  loins  and  flee. 

(He  struggles  out  of  Flora's  grasp,  stumbles 

forward,    and  overturns    the  Harp. ~He 

sees  Bertram,  and  stares  at  him  with  great 
surprise.     Bertram  retains  his  cross-legged 
position  of  an  Indian  Priest,   and  stares  at 
him  again   with  great  composure.) 
Mirifice !  whom  have  we  here  ? 

Flora.  Why,  Mr.  Sampson,  what  mischief  will  you 
do  next .'  That  you  should  disturb  that  learned  Indian 
gentleman,  just  as  he  was  occupied  in  teaching  my 
young  mistress  the — the — the — what  shall  I  say  ?  Dear, 
dear,  where  shall  I  find  a  word  ?  (Aside.) 

•Samp.  Is  he  a  teacher  ?  Then  I  reverence  him.  In 
what  is  he  profound  ? 

Flora.  Astrology. 

Samp.  Prodigious  !  Nay,  then,  I  will  uplift  my 
voice  against  him.  (Very  loud.)  The  occult  sciences 
are  a  snare  of  the  enemy, — delusions  of  darkness  ! — 
works  of  the  wicked  one  ! 

Miss  Man.  (Aside.)  I  must  stop  his  clamours. — 
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Nay,  Mr.  Sampson,  I  see  no  more  harm  in  the  learned 
gentleman  teaching  me  the  Sanscrit,  than  in  your  pro- 
posal to  teach  me  Hebrew. 

Samp.  Pardon  me,  most  honourable ; — T  knew  not 
when  I  proffered  my  poor  endeavours,  that  there  was  a 
learned  Pundit,  who  doubtless  is  better  provided  ; — 
nevertheless,  I  will  accost  him  in  the  Eastern  tongue. — 
(To  Bertram.}  Salum  alicum  !  (Bertram  rises  and 
iSalams,  which  salutation  is  returned  ridiculously  by 
Sampson.) — Expound  unto  me,  most  learned  Pundit, 
whether  we  shall  confer  in  the  Sanscrit  of  Bengali,  in 
the  Telinga,  or  in  the  Malaya  language  !  Praise  to 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  my  poor  endeavours,  I  am 
indifferently  skilPd  in  these  three  tongues. 

Ber.  Confound'your  skill ! — I  am  aground  ; — I  know 
only  a  few  words  of  Moorish  gibberish. 

(A  knocking  at  R.H.D.^ 

Miss  Man.  Flora  !  there's  my  brother  knocking. 

Flora.  (To  Bertram.)  Follow  me  down  the  back 
stairs,  most  learned  Pundit.  [Exit  with  Bertram,  R.H. 

Samp.  Where  has  the  damsel  conveyed  the  learned 
Pundit  ?  I  would  converse  with  him. 

Miss  Man.  Come  in,  brother  ! 

Enter  COLONEL  MANNERING,  R.H.D. 

Col.  Man.  What  has  been  the  matter  ?  My  ser- 
vants heard  music  just  now  upon  the  lake,  and  have 
discovered  a  strange  boat  beneath  these  apartments. 
I  heard  too  a  heavy  fall  in  your  room. — No  accident,  I 
hope  ? 

Miss  Man.  You  heard  Mr.  Sampson,  brother,  who 
has  chosen  this  strange  time  of  night  to  rummage  out 
the  Indian  manuscripts  in  these  cabinets,  and  has 
stumbled  over  my  harp. 

C&l.  Man.  How's  this,  Mr.  Sampson?  You  should 
take  other  time  and  place  for  your  Oriental  studies,  than 
so  close  to  my  sister's  room  at  midnight. 

Samp.  Honour'd  sir  !  I  crave  your  forgiveness ;  I 
wandered  unwittingly,  and  was  detained  by  my  thirst 
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for  learning  j  that  erudite  Moonshee,  whom  I  sought 
to  converse  withal — 

Miss  Man.  (Alarm' d,  fetches  a  Book  from  table.) 
This  is  the  book  you  sought,  I  believe,  sir. 

Samp.  (Opens  a  fine  Illuminated  Manuscript.) — 
Prodigious  ! — I  profess  it  is  an  examplar  of  the  Shah- 
Nameh  of  the  illustrious  Ferdusi !  (Puts  it  under 
his  Arm?)  But,  touching  that  Sanscrit  Interpreter, 
whom — 

Re-enter  FLORA,  R.H. 

Miss  Man.  Indian  Interpreter,  sir  !  here  it  is,  in 
three  volumes,  folio.  (Pushes  them  to  Sampson.) 

Flora.  (Aside  to  her  Mistress  while  Sampson 
examines  the  Books.)  I  have  sent  your  Pundit 
safe  off,  and  told  him  to  wait  at  the  village  till  fur- 
ther advice. 

Miss  Man.  Thank  heaven  for  that !  But  how  shall 
we  get  safe  from  the  Dominie?  He'll  talk  of  nothing 
else.  (Aside.) 

Samp.  I  profess  this  is  the  most  erudite  work,  and 
of  great  scarcity  ! — I  have  observed  it,  honoured  colo- 
nel, noted  in  catalogues  with  four  R's,  which  denoteth 
"  rarissimus."  But,  worthy  sir,  as  concerning  this 
learned  Pundit — 

flora.  Is  this  the  book  sir? 

Samp.  It  is  rare ;  but  the  Ulemat — ? 

Miss  Man.  Or  this,  sir  ? 

Samp.  It  is  precious  \  but  the  aforesaid  Bramin — 

Flora.  O,  'tis  this,  I'm  sure. 

Samp.    It  is  of  the  last  rarity  ! — but  the  Moonshee  ! 

Miss  Man.  Or  this. — 

Samp.  It  is  curious ; — but,  the  Moonshee,  the  Pun- 
dit—the— 

(They  thrust  Books  upon  him,  which  he  cannot 
refuse  himself  the  pleasure  of  opening,  until 
his  hands  and  arms  become  embarrassed,  and 
he  begins  to  let  them  fall,  one  or  two  always 
escaping,  as  he  picks  up  the  others.) 
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Col.  Man.  Come,  Mr.  Sampson,  I  fancy  you  had 
better  retire,  and  what  books  you  wish  for  shall  be 
brought  you. — Barnes  !  (Calls.) 

Enter  BARNES,  R.H. 

Light  Mr.  Sampson  to  his  room.  (Sampson  gathers 
up  what  Books  he  can  carry.)  And  hark  !  When 
you  have  shewed  him  in,  lock  the  door.  I  must  take 
precautions  against  this  extravagant  thirst  for  infor- 
mation. 

Barnes.  This  way,  Mr.  Sampson,  if  you  please  to 
follow. 

Samp.  I  prae,  Sequar  ! — Prodigious  !    [Exit,  loaded 
with  Books,  following  Barnes,  R.H. 
Col.  Man.  All  now  seems  quiet  j — so  the  mystery 
of  the  music  and  boat  must   remain  till  opportunity 
shall  lead  to  discovery. — (4side.)    Once  more,  Julia, 
good  night.  [Exit,  R.H.D. 

Miss  Man.  Good  night,  and  thanks  for  this  narrow 
escape  ! — Go  to  my  chamber,  Flora; — I'll  follow  di- 
rectly. 

Flora.  Yes,  ma'am.  [Exit,  L.H.D. 

Miss  Man.  I  declare  I  am  frightened  at  my  own 
imprudence  ! — Should  my  brother  discover  this  busi- 
ness, what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Oh,  dear !  I 
wish  he  would  but  sympathize  a  little  more  with  Jove, 
and  a  little  less  with  honour  : — but,  alas  ! 

AIR.,— Miss  MANNKRING. 

In  ancient  times,  in  Britain's  Isle, 

Lord  Henry  well  was  known  .• 
No  knight  in  all  the  land  more  f am' d, 

Or  more  deserv'd  renown. 
His  heart  was  all  on  honour  bent, 

He  ne'er  could  stoop  to  love  ; 
No  lady  in  the  land  had  pow'r 

His  frozen  heart  to  move. 
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Yet,  in  that  bosom  deem'd  so  stern, 

The  kindest  feelings  dwelt ; 
Her  tender  tale,  when  pity  told, 

It  never  fail' d  to  melt. 
But  for  no  idle  passion  form' d,' 

His  high  heroic  mood, 
Glory's  sublimer  charms  alone 

With  lover's  ardour  woo'd\ 

[Exit,  L.H.D. 

SCENE  II. — A  desolate  Heath  between  Woodburne 
and  Kippletringan. — The  Moon  declining. 

Enter  BERTRAM,  L.H.   bewildered  and  uncertain  of 
his  Way. 

Ber.  Now  the  devil  take  all  the  glib-tongu'd  ladies' 
maids  !  would  anyone  have  thought,  to  hear  that  chat- 
tering monkey,  that  I'd*  more  to  do  than  just  to  follow 
my  nose  straight  across  the  heath,  to  this  Kip-Kap- 
Kapple — What  the  devil  did  she  call  the  place  ?  And 
here  I  am,  fairly  thrown  out !  The  moon's  going 
down  too,  and  I  may  stray  further  out  of  my  way. 
Holloa !  I  wish  some  one  was  within  hail,  friend  or  foe, 
I  care  not. 

Enter  DANDIE  DINMONT,  J..H. — He  comes  forward  a 
little,  tipsey,  and  staggering. 

Din.  Fair  and  softly,  fair  and  softly,  Dandie,  my 
lad  !  Who  was  that  hollowing,  I  wonder  ?  I  should 
like  to  fall  in  with  a  companion,  for  it's  growing  con- 
founded dark  ; — I'll  be  hang'd  if  I  can  see  my  way : — 
I  wish  I  had  got  Dumpling; — many  people  pretend  to 
guide  their  horse;  now,  I  always  let  my  horse  guide 
me : — he'd  have  carried  me  to  the  next  ale-house,  right 
enough,  dark  or  light.  Steady!  my  head's  a  little 
queerish !  To  think  that  five  poor  bottles  of  rum  should 
have  done  this  now,  among  four.  (Bertram  advances.) 
Who  goes  there?  (Raises  his  Whip,) 
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Be r.  A  friend ! 

Din-  Stand  fast  a  bit  though  ;  parley  a  little,  Dan- 
die, — few  friends  on  a  moor  at  midnight. — What  do 
you  want  ? 

Ber.  I  am  a  stranger.  My  name  is  Brown,  cap- 
tain of  Fusileers. 

Din.  And  I  am  Dandie  Dinmont,  reckoned  the  best 
bruiser  in  this  country.  I'll  eat,  drink,  or  fight  wi' 
any  man; — so  stand  off! 

Ber.  I  don't  mean  to  dispute  it;  I  assure  you,  my 
friend.  I  am  an  Englishman;  I  have  lost  my  way,  and 
am  really  in  want  of  a  guide  to  the  next  town. 

Din.  Eh  !  no,  are  you  really !  Ye  shall  have  one 
then.  If  I  had  hut  my  little  horse  now,  you  might 
have  rode  on  his  crupper ;  he  always  finds  the  way 
when  I  lose  it,  and  his  back's  main  strong;  he'd  carry 
six,  if  'twere  long  enough.  But  come  away,  (Crosses 
to  R.H.) — steady  !  are  ye  big,  or  little  ? 

Ber.  Why,  middling. 

Dm.  That  will  do ;  for  this  moor,  ye  must  know,  is 
not  in  great  reputation. — There's  thieves  and  gipsies 
haunt  it. 

Ber.  Gipsies  !  pooh  !  nonsense  ! 

Din.  Oh  man,  we  ha'  great  faith  in  'em  in  our  coun- 
try. They  prophecy,  and  knock  down,  like  nobody 
knows  what ; — so  every  body  believes  in  'em  ; — and 
there's  an  old  woman,  Meg  Merrilies,  the  queen  of  'em, 
that  deals  wi'  the  devil,  they  say,  and  can  make  'em 
do  any  thing,  if  she  but  lifts  up  her  finger; — she's 
known  for  a  witch  all  over  these  parts. 

Ber.  Well,  my  friend,  I'll  stand  by  you. 

Din.  Will  ye  ?  then  give  me  a  rough  shake  of  the 
hand. 

Ber.  With  all  my  heart. 

(Bertram  gives  him  a    hearty  shake,    which 
Dinmont  returns. 

Din.  Gad !  and  if  your  heart  be  like  your  hand,  it 
be  a  plaguy  hard  one.     But  look  !  yonder's  a  couple 
of  lights  dancing  bonnily  before  us. 
F  2 
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Ber.  A  couple  !  I  see  but  one,  friend,  and  that  seems 
pretty  steady. 

Din.  Does  it  ?  Then  I've  a  notion  you  don't  see 
with  both  your  eyes,  as  I  do ;  but,  come  on  !  let  us 
make  our  way  to  it  border-fashion,  side  by  side  ! 

Ber.  (Aside.)  The  fellow  gripes  like  a  smith's  vice. 
Come  along,  friend,  then,  side  by  side. 

Din.  Aye,  like  true  men;  and  if  we  meet  with 
rogues,  we'll  shew  'em  another  border-fashion,  hand 
to  hand. — I  say, — you  were  bawling  lustily  just  now; 
— I  can  bawl  a  bit  myself.  Suppose  we  try  if  we  can't 
have  a  kind  of  a — what  d'ye  call  it — a — double  song 
together,  just  to  cheer  the  way  over  the  heath. 

Ber.  With  all  my  heart. 

DUET. — BERTRAM  and  DINMONT. 
DINMONT. 

Without  a  companion9  what's  life  but  a  heath. 

That's  wearisome,  murky  and  long  ? 
But  Dandie  defies  dullness,  danger,  and  death, 

With  his  friend,  and  his  glass,  and  his  song. 

BERTRAM. 

You're  right ;  with  a  friend,  man,  you  heighten  your 
zest, 

And  march  o'er  life's  road  brisk  and  brightly  ; 
With  double  delight  on  its  green-sivards  you  rest, 

And  trip  o'er  its  rough  places  lightly. 

BOTH. 

Then  come  on,  side  by  side,  and  as  long  as  I've  breath, 
Here's  an  arm  that's  both  willing  and  strong  f 

Jolly  hearts  bid  defiance  to  danger  and  death, 

Make  light  of  the  dark  roads,  and  short  of  the  long. 

[Exeunt,  R.H. 
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SCENE  III— A  wilder  and  mare  romantic  part  of 
the  Chase,  or  Forest. — A  sort  of  scattered  Copse 
Wood,  with  branches  of  one  or  two  decay' 'd  Oaks. 
— A  Cliff  or  two  rising  behind  them. — Hills  in 
the  distance. — A  Gipsey  Hut  in  the  centre,  luith 
a  Jire  within  it.  GABRIEL,  SEBASTIAN,  and 
other  Gipsies,  Men  and  Women,  occupied  in 
cooking,  and  various  other  employments,  ex- 
pressive of  their  habits. — Children  mingling  in 
the  group. 

Gab.  Sebastian,  where's  the  old  gun  with  the  Spa- 
nish barrel  ? 

Seb.  Why,  will  you  need  her  to-night  ? 
Gab.  Aye ;  Dirk  Hatteraick,   the  Dutchman,  is  on 
the  watch. 

Seb.  W  hat,  another  shark'  to  be  harpoon'd  by  us 
gipsies  ?  (Comes  forward,  R.H.)  I'll  have  nought 
to  do  with  it.  I  hav'n't  forgotten  how  he  cried  and 
groan'd. 

Gab.  What  he? 

Seb.  (In  a  low  Voice.}  He  of  the  wood  of  Ellan- 
gowan,  sixteen  years  ago,  when  they  stole  the  child. 
No,  no,  I'll  have  no  more  of  that.  Let  Dirk  Hatte- 
raick do  his  own  bloody  business.  (Crosses  £OL.H.) 

Gab.  But  it  is  business  that  concerns  us  all.  The. 
child,  that  very  child  is  now  a  man,  and  escaped  from 
Batavia;  has  served  in  the  army,  and  is  come  home 
again. 

Seb.  How  do  you  know  this  ? 

Gab.  I  saw  him  myself  at  Carlisle  two  days  since, 
and  you  know  that  I  knew  him  in  India. 

Seb.  Well,  well,  let  him  alone  ; — he'll  never  remem- 
ber any  thing  of  this  country. 

Gab.  Dirk  doesn't  think  so,  and  is  determin'd  at 
least  to  ship  him  over  the  herring  pond  again.  Be- 
sides, he  has  other  plans  about  it.  We  have  had  him 
close  watched  j — he  has  been  seen  twice  to  take  boat 
on  the  lake,  and  was  in  the  house  at  Woodbourne 
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this  very  night;  that  Franco  knew,  and  watched  him 
out  of  it.  He  must  cross  this  way  to  Kippletringan ; 
— and  then — 

Seb.  I  say  again,  I'll  not  meddle.  What  does  Meg 
Merrilies  say;  she,  whom  we  must  all  obey? 

Gab.  She  say!  Why,  she  doats; — she's  no  more 
what  she  was,  or  ought  to  be  : — she's  turned  tender- 
hearted, and  swears  she'll  hinder  us  from  lifting  a  finger 
against  the  lad  of  Ellangowan,  and  that  if  we  at- 
tempt .to  keep  him  from  his  own,  we  but  fight  against 
fate  ! 

Seb.  Well,  and  we  dare  not  dispute  her  bidding ; 
not  even  her  very  signs. 

Gab.  Pooh  !  thou  art  as  bad  as  she  :  let  us  only  be 
secret,  and  do  the  business  before  she  knows  any  thing 
about  it.  Do  you  go  and  tell  Dirk  Hatteraick  I'll  be 
at  Mirkwood  path  shortly,  with  a  party  to  help  him. 
Tell  him  to  keep  his  ground,  and  not  begin  till  I  come. 
[Exit  Sebastian,  R.H.] — Come,  fellows,  to  our  seve- 
ral stations. 

GIPSEY  GLEE  AND  CHORUS.* 
FRANCO. 

The  chough  and  crow  to  roost  are  gone, 

The  owl  sits  on  the  tree; 
The  hush'd  wind  wails  with  feeble  moan, 

Like  infant  Charity. 
The  wild-fire  dances  on  the  fen, 

The  red  star  sheds  its  ray  j 
Up-rouse  ye,  then,  my  merry  men, 

It  is  our  opening  day. 

Chorus. — Up -rouse  ye,  fyc.  fyc. 


*  To  Mrs.  Joanna  Bailie's  friendly  permission,  I  feel  proud  in 
acknowledging  myself  indebted  for  the  use  of  this  beautiful  poem  ; 
—accompanied  by  the  music  of  Bishop,  the  effect  it  produces  is 
most  powerful  and  characteristic. 
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GIPSBY  WOMAN. 

Both,  child  and  nurse  are  fast  asleep, 

And  clos'd  is  every  flower, 
And  winking  tapers  faintly  peep 

High  from  my  lady's  bower  : 
Bewilder' d  hinds,  with  shorten'd  ken, 

Shrink  on  their  murky  way  ; 
Up-rouse  ye,  then,  my  merry  men, 

It  is  our  opening  day.. 

Chorus.— Up~rouse  ye  Sfc.  Sfc. 

GABRIEL. 

Nor  board,  nor  garner,  own  we  now, 

Nor  roof,  nor  latch' d  door, 
Nor  kind  mate,  bound  by  holy  vow, 

To  bless  a  good  man's  store  : 
Noon  lulls  us  in  a  gloomy  den, 

And  night  is  grown  our  day, 
Up-rouse  ye,  then,  my  merry  men, 

And  use  it  as  ye  may. 

Chorus- — Up-rouse  ye,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Gabriel,  Franco  the  Boy,  and 
Gipsey  Girl. 

(Voices  Without,  R.H.)  Holloa!  Holloa! 

Gab.  What  voices  are  those?  Holloa  !  who's  there/ 

Enter  BKIITRAM  and  DINMONT,  R.«, 

'Tis  he  himself,  by  all  that's  lucky  !     Then  all's  safe  ! 

(Aside.} 

Din.  (Aside  to  Ber.)  They  are  the  gipsies,  but 
there's  only  one  man  with  them ; — the  rest  are  not  far 
off,  I  reckon. — Well,  never  fear  !  we  are  two :  and  for 
me,  fair  play,  and  I'll  face  any  three  of  them  !  Bless 
ye  I  they're  not  fed  like  the  like  of  us. 
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Ber.  I  fear  them  not ;  and  with  you  at  my  side, 
friend,  there's  not  many  things  ought  to  alarm  me. 

Gab.  What  seek  ye  here? 

Din.  We  have  lost  our  way,  man,  and  are  seeking 
that : — know  ye  which  way  Kippletringan  lies? 

Gab.  Right  over  the  hill,  through  the  ford,  cross  the 
bog,  thro'  the  thicket,  and  you  have  it. 

Din.  Hill,  ford,  bog;  thicket !  The  gipsey  knave  is 
making  fun,  I  think.  Hark  ye,  friend  !  have  you  a 
head  on  your  shoulders  ? 

Gab.  Ay,  sir  ;  and  what  of  that.' 

Din.  Why,  how  think  you  it  would  sort  with  the 
butt  end  of  a  Liddesdale  whip  ?  (Shakes  it  at  him.) 

Gip.  Girl.  (Aside  to  Gabriel.)  Take  care,  give  good 
words.  That's  fighting  Dinmont  of  Liddesdale  !  I  know 
him  well. — I've  seen  him  clear  Staneshaw-bank  fair 
from  end  to  end,  driving  fifty  men  before  him. 

Her.  (In  Centre.)  Come,  sirs,  there's  no  occasion 
for  quarrelling !  This  gentleman  and  I  want  a  guide 
to  the  town  he  mentioned,  and  I  will  willingly  pay 
him  handsomely. 

Din.  It's  more  than  he  deserves;  to  refuse  two  poor 
bewildered  young  creatures  help,  at  such  a  time  of  night. 

Gip.  Girl.  I'm  sure,  gentlemen,  you'll  excuse  us ; 
we  are  not  accustom'd  to  see  the  like  of  you  5  but  if 
there's  any  thing  that  you  would  take — 

Din.  (In  Centre.)  Can  there  be  any  thing  we  won't 
take,  my  dear  ?  For  I  have  not  taken  meat  or  drink 
this  four  or  five  hours,  and  the  cold  blast  on  the  hills 
has  given  me  such  an  appetite,  that,  as  the  Yorkshire- 
man  says.  "  I  could  eat  a  horse  behind  the  saddle." 

Gip.  Girl.  Well,  sir,  such  as  we  have — 

Din.  That's  a  good  lass !  Come,  stir !  Come,  my 
sulky  lad,  lend  a  hand  here. 

(They  draw  forward  a  rude  table,  and  place 
meat  and  drink  upon  it. — Gabriel  and  franco 
retire,  and  whisper  together.) 

Dm.  (To  Ber.)  Try  a  leg  of  her,  man;  she's  a 
moor-fowl.  (Helping  him.)  Did  you  ever  see  a  moor- 
fowl  in  your  part  of  the  world  ? 
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Ber.  Never,  unless  stuff' d,  upon  the  shelves  of  a 
museum. 

(Meg  Merrilies  darts  from  behind  the  Tent, 
when  Bertram  speaks ;  advances  softly  a  step 
or  two,  and  gazes  intently  on  him.) 

Din.  Lord,  the  ignorance  of  your  southern  gentle- 
folks! Stuff  it  into  your  own  stomach,  man  ?  (Drinks.) 
This  is  capital  brandy  too  !  It  will  be  moonshine 
brandy,  I  reckon.  The  smugglers  and  gipsies  are  all 
one  man's  children.  But,  lord  !  captain,  (since  you 
say  you  are  a  captain,)  did  you  ever  in  your  life  see  a 
woman  stand  staring,  as  that  old  gipsey  woman  has 
been  staring  at  you  ?  That's  she,  I  take  it,  I  told  you 
of:  she  they  call  Meg  Merrilies,  the  ruler  and  terror 
of  them  all. 

Ber.  (Turning  round  and  observing  Meg.}  My 
good  woman,  do  you  know  me,  that  you  look  at  me  so 
hard  ?  (Rises.) 

Meg.  Better  than  you  know  yourself. 

Ber.  Aye,  aye  ;  that  is,  you'll  tell  my  future  for- 
tune. 

Meg.  Yes,  because  I  know  your  past. 

Ber.  Indeed  !  then  you  have  read  a  perplex'd  page. 

Meg.  It  will  be  clearer  soon. 

Ber.  Never  less  likely. 

Meg.  Never  more  so. 

Ber.  (Offering  Money .}  Your  manner  is  wild  and 
oracular  enough; — come,  give  me  a  proof  of  your  art. 

Meg.  Offer  it  not.  If,  with  a  simple  spell,  I  can- 
not recall  times  which  you  have  long  forgotten,  hold 
me  the  miserablest  impostor. — Hear  me,  hear  me, 
Henry — Henry  Bertram  ! 

Bert.  Henry  Bertram !  Sure,  I  have  heard  that 
name ; — but  when,  and  where — 

Meg.  Hark  !  hark !    to  the  sound   of  other  days ! 
Listen,  and  let  your  heart  awake.     Girl,  come  hither; 
— sing  me  the  song  I  used  to  sing  to  Bertram's  babe. 
(The  Gipsey  Girl  sings  the  Air  which  Miss  Ber- 
tram sung,  but  much  more  wildly. 

G 
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AIR. — GIPSBY  GIRL. 

Oh!  hark  thee,  young  Henry, 

Thy  sire  is  a  knight, 
Thy  mother  a  lady. 

So  lovely  and  bright ; 
The  hills  and  the  dales, 

From,  the  towers  which  we  see, 
They  all  shall  belong, 

My  dear  Henry,  to  thee. 

Oh  !  rest  thee,  babe ;  rest  thee,  babe  ; 

Sleep  on  till  day  ! 
Oh!  rest  thee,  babe;  rest  thee,  babe;  *v 

Sleep  while  you  may. 

Bert.  These  words  do  indeed  thrill  my  bosom  with 
strange  emotions.  Woman,  speak  more  plainly,  and 
tell  me  why  those  sounds  thus  agitate  my  inmost  soul ; 
— and  what  ideas  they  are,  that  thus  darkly  throng  up- 
on my  mind  at  hearing  them. 

MKG  Speaks. 

Listen,  youth,  to  words  of  power, — 
Swiftly  comes  the  rightful  hour  ! 
They,  who  did  thee  scathe  and  wrong, 
Shall  pay  their  deeds  by  death  e'er  long. 
The  dark  shall  be  light, 
And  the  wrong  made  right, 
And  Bertram's  right,  and  Bertram's  might 9 
Shall  meet  on  Ellangowan's  height ! 

[Exit  Gabriel,  suddenly  up  the  Rocks,  after 
appering  to  give  Franco  some  directions. 

Bert.  (Stands  gazing  on  her,  thoughtful  and  sur- 
prised.) Bertram !  Bertram !  Why  does  that  name 
sound  so  familiar  to  me  ? 
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Din.  He  is  bewitched,  for  certain.  There  was  al- 
ways witchcraft  and  devilry  among  them  gipsey  clan, 
I  have  heard. 

Meg.  (Who  has  watched  Gabriel  up.)  And  now 
begone  !  Franco,  guide  these  strangers  on  their  way 
to  Kippletringau. — Yet,  stay; — let  me  see  your  hand. 
(Leads  him  forward.)  What  say  these  lines  of  the 
fortunes  past  ?  Wandering  and  woe,  and  danger,  and 
crosses  in  love,  and  in  friendship ! — What  of  the  fu- 
ture ?  Honour,  wealth,  prosperity,  love  rewarded,  and 
friendship  re-united ! — But  what  of  the  present  ?  Aye  ! 
there's  a  trace,  which  speaks  of  danger,  of  captivity, 
perchance ;  but  not  of  death  !  (Looks  cautiously  round, 
then  beckons  Dinmont,  and  speaks  in  a  very  low  deep 
voice.}  If  you  are  attacked,  be  men;  and  let  your 
hands  defend  your  heads  !  I  will  not  be  far  distant  from 
you  in  the  moment  of  need.  And  now  begone  !  Fate 
calls  you ! — Away,  away,  away ! 

(She  retires  behind  the  Tent.} 

Din.  Lord,  Captain,  1  wish  she  may  be  all  right, 
and  not  familiar  with  other  things  than  live  in  this 
world. 

Bert.  Don't  be  afraid,  my  friend. 

Din.  Fear'd !  dam'd  a  whistle  fear  I  !  Be  she  witch 
or  devil,  it's  all  one  to  Dandie ;  and  yet  I  felt  but 
queer-like  just  now,  when  she  was  conjuring.  If  I 
could  ha'  muster'd  a  bit  of  a  pray'r,  I  don't  know  but 
I'd  have  given  it  her  ; — but,  as  I  said,  devil  take  me 
if  I  baulk  you,  Captain  j  so  forward,  my  little  fellow ! 
and  we'll  follow. 

Franco.  This  way,  gentlefolks  ! 

[Exit   Franco   up   the  Rocks,  Dandie  and 
'Bertram  following. 

SCENE  IV.— -A  Wild  Landscape. 
Enter  GABRIEL,  L.H.  cautiously,  and  looking  back. 

Gab.  Franco  has  observed  my  track,  I  see  !  That's 
promising  chick  in  our  craft,  and  loves  his  profes- 

G    2 
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sion.     He  has  as  quick  an  eye  to  mischief  as  the  oldest 

of  our  gang. 

Enter  FRANCO,  quickly,  L.H. 

Well,  my  little  decoy  duck,  are  they  far  behind? 

Franco.  Not  far  ; — I  watched  you,  and  sported  on 
before,  to  get  a  word  with  you,  now  we're  free  from 
old  Meg. 

Gab.  Well  then,  lead  'em  down  the  pass  in  the 
rocks,  to  Hatteraick's  Point,  and  contrive  to  loiter 
there  till  I  come  up  the  glen  with  my  party  ;  but  be 
sure  not  to  give  Dirk  the  signal  till  you  see  us. 

Franco.  Trust  to  me,  Gabriel. — Hush?  they  are 
here. 

Enter  DINMONT  and  BERTRAM,  L.H. 

Din.  Holloa  1  you  sir !  You  here  too  ?  What  are  you 
saying  to  the  boy  ? 

Gab.  I  only  came  to  give  him  directions ;  I  fear'd  he 
might  mistake  the  road. 

Din.  Look  you,  friend !  your  people  sometimes 
come  up  our  water-side;  now,  they  have  always  had  a 
barn,  and  clean  straw,  and  a  bellyful,  at  Charlie's 
Hope ;  but  if  you  play  us  any  trick  now,  the  devil  take 
me,  if  you  or  they  shall  ever  have  any  thing,  but  your 
shirts  full  of  broken  bones. — Damn  it,  I  could  find  the 
way  myself;  for  the  brandy  has  cleared  my  eyes,  the 
rum  had  blinded. 

Gab.  There's  no  cause  for  your  suspicion,  sir;  you'll 
be  taken  care  of,  depend  'on  it. 

SONG.— GABRIEL. 

Folloiv  him,  nor  fearful  deem 
Danger  lurks  in  gipsey -guile  ; 

Mude,  and  lawless  tho'  we  seem, 
Simple  hearts  we  bear  the  while. 
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Robber  fierce,  nor  thief  is  here, 

Who  shroud  by  night  in  savage  den  ; 

Fearless  them,  o'er  mosses  drear, 
Gloomy  thicket,  darksome  glen, 
Safely  follow,  follow  him. 

From  rustic  sruains,  the  petty  bribe, 

Petty  spoil  from  cot,  or  farm, 
Content  the  wandering  gipsey  tribe, 

Who  the  traveller  never  harm. 
Then,  nor  thief,  nor  robber  fear, 

Who  shroud  by  night  in  savage  den ; 
But  thro'  mosses,  dank  and  drear, 

Barren  wilds,  and  darksome  glen, 
Safely  follow,  follow  him. 

[Exeunt;  Gabriel,  L.H.  Dinmont  and  Bertram 
following  Franco,  R.H. 

SCENE  V.— A  sort  of  Dell  or  Pass,  with  Cliff's 
rugged  and  broken ;  shaggy  Underwood  grow- 
ing on  each  side. — In  the  Offing,  the  Sea,  or 
rather  an  Inlet  from  it,  and  a  Smugglers'  Lug- 

fer  riding  in   the  distance. — Two  Smugglers 
irking  on  the  Rocks. — The  grey  dawn  of  Morn- 
ing, with  the  Sun  faintly  seen  to  light  the  ex- 
treme horizon. 

Enter  HATTERAICK  and  SEBASTIAN,  down   the 
Rocks. 

Hatt.  By  the  elements  your  fire's  out,  your  spirit's 
gone,  Sebastian!  You're  turned  cowards  and  cravens, 
every  man  of  you  !  O,  the  pretty  lads  I  have  seen  you 
gipsey  tribe  turn  out,  to  land  a  cargo,  or  to  fight  the 
land  sharks  !  And  to  wince  at  such  a  trifle  as  this  ! 

Seb.  But  I  tell  you,  Dirk  Hatteraick,  that  Meg 
will  not  consent  that  there  should  be  a  hair  of  his  head 
hurt ;  and  thou  know'st  well  the  weight  she  has  with  all 
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our  tribe,  and  why  she  has  it. — We  dare  not  disobey 
even  her  signs  and  looks. 

Halt.  Aye,  aye ;  because  your  people  think  she  is 
hand  and  glove  with  old  Satan. 

Seb.  And  what  is  your  purpose,  Captain  Hatteraick? 
I  think  1  have  a  good  right  to  know  it. 

Hntt.  What  right  ? 

Seb.  Why,  before  a  man  slips  his  neck  within  the 
compass  of  a  halter,  I  think  he  may  be  allowed  to  ask  a 
civil  question,  Why  ? 

Hatt.  Well  then,  you  suspicious  hound,  if  thou 
wert  at  the  top  of  that  cliff,  what  large  house  would 
you  see  ? 

Seb.  Ellangowan  Castle,  to  be  sure. — What  of  that? 

Hatt.  And  to  whom  does  Ellangowan  Castle  be- 
long ? 

Seb.  Why,  they  say  it  belongs  to  your  old  acquaint- 
ance, Gilbert  Glossin  ! 

Hatt.  It  does ;  but  if  this  lad,  this  Brown,  as  they 
call  him,  this  heir-male,  were  safe  under  hatches  yon- 
der, in  my  lugger,  ready  to  be  produced  with  the  do- 
cuments which  1  can  give  him,  whose  would  the  estate 
be  then,  eh  ? 

Seb.  I  begin  to  see  your  drift,  Captain. 

Hatt.  Why  mine,  man,  and  thine;  and  all  who  hold 
the  secret,  to  threaten  Glossin  with.  He  shall  be  our 
factor  only,  and  draw  the  rents  for  us ;  the  Castle's 
our  own  to  revel  in,  and  he  shall  not  dare  to  say  us 
nay  !  So,  set  your  foot  to  mine,  lads,  and  we  secure  the 
younker  in  a  moment,  and  keep  him  like  a  bagged  fox, 
to  be  turned  out  as  we  see  cause. 

Seb.  But  you  had  better  wait  for  Gabriel,  and  his 
fellows.  Young  Bertram's  a  powerful  man ;  if  he  re- 
sists, and — 

Hatt.  And  is  killed,  you  mean ; — why  then,  we 
must  keep  the  secret,  and  make  that  scoundrel  Glos- 
sin, believe  him  still  alive. — But  zounds  !  have  done 
with  your  bttts  and  ands.  Here  they  come. — Stand 
back,  lads,  behind  the  cliff. 

(They  conceal  themselves.) 
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Enter  BERTRAM  and  DANDIE,  preceded  by  FRANCO, 
down  the  winding  path  of  an  opposite  Cliff. 

Din.  (On  the  Cliff".)  I  tell  you,  my  cock-sparrow,  I 
have  had  a  special  notion  this  some  time  past,  that  you 
are  leading  us  out  of  the  road  to  Kippletringan  !  and  if 
you  are,  my  chicken,  I'll  think  no  more  of  wringing 
your  neck  round,  than  that  of  a  moor-fowl  pout! 

(Dinmont  by  this  time  is  down  in  front,  and 
Franco  anxiously  looking  off,  on  the  opposite 
side.) 

What  ails  ye  now,  you  devil's  bird,  that  you  stand 
staring  down  the  glen  ?  I  have  not  the  truth  out  of 
you !  (  Shakes  him.) 

franco.  I  only  thought,  perhaps,  the  gentleman 
might  like  to  see  the  rocks  j — many  southern  gentle- 
men come  to  see  this  glen : — it's  famous  ! 

Din.  Rocks  and  glens  !  when  we  want  to  get  to  a 
town,  and  our  beds ! — Come,  come,  where's  the  way 
next  ? 

Franco.  (Affecting  great  fear.)  You  terrify  me  so, 
I  don't  know. 

Din.  If  I  take  you  in  hand,  young  one — 

Bert.  O,  let  him  alone ;  you  frighten  him ;  he  is  but 
a  boy ! 

Din.  A  boy  !  there's  as  much  mischief  in  the  devil's 
little  finger,  they  say,  as  there  is  in  all  his  body; — he's 
hatching  a  lie  at  this  moment. 

Franco.  (Aside.)  I  see  'em  ! — Dear  sir,  if  you  heard 
the  curious  echo  that  is  here,  you  would  not  be  angry. 

Bert.  Echo !  What  echo,  my  little  lad  ? 

Franco.  You  shall  hear. 

(He  whistles ,  and  at  the  same  instant  springs 
with  great  agility  out  of  Dandie's  hands.) 

HATTER AICK  and  his  Sailors  rush  forward; — GA- 
BRIEL enters  at  another  entrancet  with  two  or 
three  Gipsey  Men. — Just  as  theey  are  going  to 
fall  on,  MEG  MERRILIBS  suddenly  appears  upon 
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an  eminence  between  the  parties,  and  waves  off 
the  Gipsies,  who  shrink  back  at  her  signal. 

Meg.  Gipsies,  strike  not,  at  your  peril !  Children, 
obey  me,  and  depart. 

Hatt.  Witch  !  fiend,  hag ! — Cowards,  will  ye  desert 
me  at  a  woman's  bidding  ?  Then  we  must  do  it  our- 
selves : — at  'em,  lads. 

(A  violent  suffle,  in  which  the  Sailors  are  worsted 
and  driven  off". — Hatteraick  is  knocked  down, 
and  made  prisoner. — Meg  disappears.) 
Din.  Well,  the  divil  such  sport  as  this,   Captain,  I 
never  saw.     How  that  fellow  fought. 

Bert.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  our  prisoner  ?  he 
seems  resolved  not  to  walk. 

Din.  I  cannot  blame  him, — it's  a  rough  road  to  the 
gallows  !  (To  Hatteraick.)  Come,  lad,  will  ye  get  up 
and  walk,  or  shall  I  carry  you  on  my  shoulders,  as  if 
you  were  a  sheep  ? 

(Bertram  assists  Dandle  to  lift  up  Hatteraick, 
whose  arms  they  bind. — He  looks  dogged  and 
stern,  but  makes  no  resistance.) 
Bert.  Now,  sir,  be  pleased  to  use  your  legs. — No  ? 
motionless  and  silent  ?     We'll  find  a  way  to  make  you 
march. 

(Bagpipes,  L.H.  U.B. — A  March   heard  behind  the 
Scenes.) 

Din.  And  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  yonder  comes 
the  Highland  party  I  saw  at  the  fair  yesterday,  and  a 
troop  of  the  village  lads  and  lasses  following  the  merry 
bagpipes.  'Gad  we'll  have  enough  to  carry  you  now, 
lad,  gaily  and  lightly; — and  it's  my  old  acquaintance, 
Serjeant  M'Craw  with  them  too. 

The  Party  march  on  the  Stage,  L.H. 

How  is  all  with  you,  serjeant  ?  and  how  came  you  in 
this  queer  out-o'-the-way  place. 
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Serj.  Why,  we're  order'd  here,  to  look  out  for  some 
smugglers  and  banditti. 

Din.  We  have  been  before-hand  with  you,  man  : 
fought  them,  beat  them,  and  made  a  prisoner!  And 
you  must  help  us  to  take  him  to  the  next  justice's, 
GibbSe  Glossin's,  at  Ellangowan. 

Serj.  With  all  my  heart. — Take  him  away,  lads. — 
[Exeunt  Two  Soldiers  carrying  Dirk,  L.H. 
But  I  must  first  refresh  my  party. 

Din.  And  what  will  refresh  them  ? 

Serj.  A  dram." 

Din.  And  what  more  ? 

Serj.  A  song. 

Din.  And  what  more  ? 

Serj'.  A  dance. 

Din.  Bravo,  serjeant !  you  keep  a  right  Highland 
heart  still. 

SONG  AND  CHORUS. 

Now  fill  the  glass,  and  let  if  pass 

From  hand  to  handwi'  glee,  man; 
The  faint  are  bold,  and  young  the  old, 

tVhen  whisky  fires  their  ee\,  man. 
The  kelted  ladsfrae  Scottish  hills  t 
When  taking  aft  their  native  gills, 
Find  every  nerve  wi'  courage  Jills  ; 

A  dauntless  band, 

Like  rocks  they  stand. 

And  wield  the  brand 

Wi'  deadly  hand, 
Till  foes  all  fall  or  flee,  man. 

Let  pipers  chant  a  rattling  rant, 

And  lasses  join  the  dance,  man, 
Wi'  music-craft  and  whisky,  daft, 

Our  pulses  wildly  prance,  man. 
Then  lads  gae  mad  from  head  to  heel, 
Strike  hands,  and  then  strike  up  a  reel, 
And  in  the  air  they  glance  and  wheel, ' 
H 
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They  set  and  shout, 
And  in  and  out, 
They  cross  about. 
Till  all  the  rout 
Are  lost  in  pleasure's  trance,  man. 

(They  Dance  a  Scotch  Dance.} 

END    OF    ACT    II. 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  1. Ellangowan. -The  Sea- shore,  with 

Castle  on  the  Rocks. 

JSntev  MEG,  L.H. 

Meg.  From  one  peril  I  have  preserved  young  Ber- 
tram !  his  greatest  and  his  last  is  still  to  come.  From 
that  too  will  I  protect  him ;  for  I  was  born  to  raise  the 
house  of  Ellangowan,  from  its  ruins. 

Enter  SEBASTIAN,  R,H. 

Now,  Sebastian,  thy  tidings  ? 

Seb.  Dirk  Hatteraick  has  sent  his  orders  by  me,  for 
our  crew  to  meet  him  instantly  at  the  old  tower  of 
Derncleugh. 

Meg.  Hatteraick  !  Why,  was  he  not  secured,  and 
taken  by  Dinmont  and  the  youth  to  Glossin's  ?  Is  he 
not  in  the  hands  of  justice  ? 

Seb.  He  was  ;  but  he  has  slipt  through  its  fingers, 
and  without  much  difficulty ; — for  they  were  opened  to 
him  on  purpose. 

Meg.  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Seb.  Why,  that  his  old  friend  Justice  Glossin  con- 
trived that  he  should  effect  his  escape  from  the  Castle- 
Keep,  where  he  was  confined;  and  the  friendly 
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smuggler  and  lawyer  meet  to-night  in  the  cavern  by 
Derncleugh  Tower,  where  we  are  to  assist  them  in 
making  sure  (as  they  call  it)  of  that  younker  of  Ellan- 
gowan,  whom  Glossin  is  to  separate  from  his  sturdy 
companion,  and  send  over  the  heath  alone. 

Meg.  I  understand  it, — his  death  is  purpos'd ;  and 
they  have  chosen  the  scene  of  one  murder  to  commit 
another. — Right !  The  blood  spilt  on  that  spot,  has 
long  cried  for  vengeance,  and  it  shall  fall  upon  them. 
Sebastian  speed  to  Dinmont  and  the  youth  j  tell  them 
not  to  separate  for  their  lives, — guide  them  to  the  glen 
near  the  tower ;  there  let  them  wait  till  Glossin  and 
Hatteraick  meet  in  the  cavern,  and  I.  will  join  them. — 
Away,  and  do  my  bidding  ! — [Exit  Sebastian,  R.H.] — 
Now  to  send  to  Mannering, — I  must  remain  on  the 
watch  myself: — Gabriel  I  dare  not  trust.  Ha!  who 
comes  now? — The  girl  herself,  and  Abel  Sampson, 
Henry  Bertram's  ancient  tutor  !  It  shall  be  so — 

(Retire?,  R.H.) 

Enter  JULIA  and  Lucy,  L.H. 

Julia.  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  Lucy,  this  Scotland 
of  your's  is  the  most  gallant  country  in  the  world. 
There's  even  Mr.  Sampson  yonder,  turned  as  arrant  a 
coxcomb  as  my  brother,  in  our  service.  How  delight- 
ful the  old  gentleman  does  look  in  his  new  suit !  What 
wonders  will  you  work  next  ? — An  old,  abstracted  phi- 
losopher, dangling  after  us,  a  beau-companion  ;  and  a 
proud,  stern,  stoical  soldier,  melted  down  into  your 
forlorn  true  lover. 

Lucy.  Why  will  you  thus  continue  to  persecute  me 
with  speeches,  which  gratitude  and  delicacy,  and  above 
all,  the  remembrance  of  my  deep  and  recent  afflictions, 
should  forbid  me  listening  to. 

Julia.  By  no  means,  my  dear;  gratitude  and  deli- 
cacy, and  every  thing  in  the  world,  should  bid  you 
listen  to  a  man,  who  (I  can  tell  you  from  good  autho- 
rity) is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  you. — What  say 
you,  dearest  Lucy,  will  you  be  my  sister  ? 
H  2 
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Lucy.  Oh  Julia  !  What  can, — what  ought  I  to  say  ? 
Spare  me,  I  entreat  you  !  My  heart  is  too  full :— Let 
your's  speak  for  me. 

•i'f  ot-J! 
AIR. — Miss  BERTRAM. 

Oh  !  blame  me  not,  that  such  high  worth 

Hathrais'd  of  love  the  gentle  flame  ; 
Yet,  as  I  own  it — quicker  throbs 

The  timid,  trembling  pulse  of  shame. 
When  pity  dries  the  falling  tear, 

Love,  unperceiv'd,  will  venture  in  ; 
And  kindness  to  a  wounded  heart, 

Is  sure  that  wounded  heart  to  win. 

<      . 
My  fault ering  tongue,  my  doivncast  eyes, 

Reveal  my  bosom's  thoughts  too  plain  ; 
But  where  love  wore  a  form  so  good, 

Ah  !  tell  me,  could  it  plead  in  vain  ? 
This  heart,  without  a  resting  place, 

Was  like  the  wand' ring  weary  dove, 
Return  'd  from  sorrow's  storms,  to  seek 

A  shelter  in  the  ark  of  love. 

Julia.  Oh,  here  comes  Mr.  Sampson. 

Lucy.  Pray  endeavour  to  divert  the  poor  man's  at- 
tention, for  his  change  of  dress  quite  confuses  him. 
How  could  you  play  such  a  roguish  trick  upon  the 
good  absent  soul,  as  to  make  the  servant  put  new 
clothes  in  his  room,  in  the  place  of  his  old  ones  ? 

Enter  SAMPSON,  L.H.  Looking  at  his  Clothes. 

Samp.  Truly,  my  outward  man  doth  somewhat  em- 
barrass my  sensations  of  identity.  My  vestments  are 
renovated  miraculously. 

Julia.  Mr.  Sampson,  will  you  favour  us  with  your 
arm  ? 

Samp.  (Looks  at  her  a  moment,  then  returns  to  his 
Clothes.)  Of  a  verity,  these  sleeves  are  regenerated, 
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— so  are  the  knees  of  my  breeches,    or  subligaculi,  as 
the  ancients  denominated  them. 

Lucy.  Come,  Mr.  Sampson,  we  wait  for  you. 

Samp.  Honour'd  young  lady,  1 — Where  can  the 
patch  and  darning  be  removed  unto  ? 

Lucy.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Samp.  1  know  not,  I  am  nubilous  :  doubtless  the  air 
of  Woodburne  is  favourable  unto  wearing  apparel ;  for 
the  surface  of  my  garments  is  as  fresh  as  when  I  first 
put  them  on,  ten  years  ago!  Miraculous!  Idem  et 
alter !  Prodigious  !  But  I  crave  forgiveness,  young 
ladies, — we  will  proceed. 

(As  they  are  going,  Meg  stops  them.) 

Meg.  Stop  !  I  command  ye! 

Samp.  Avoid  thee  !  (Starts  and  runs  Lack.) 

Julia.  What  a  frightful  creature!  here!  here,  sir! 
(Holding  her  Purse  to  Sampson.)  Give  her  some- 
thing, and  bid  her  go. 

Meg.  I  want  not  your  trash. 

Lucy.  She's  mad  ! 

Aleg.  No ;  I  am  not  mad. — I've  been  imprison'd  for 
mad, — scourged  for  mad, — banish'd  for  mad; — but 
mad,  I  am  not. 

Lucy.  For  mercy's  sake,  good  woman,  what  is  it  you 
want  ? 

~»icg>  Go  hence,  Lucy  Bertram,  and  Julia  Man- 
nev.ing;— there's  no  harm  meant  you,  apd  may  be 
much  good  at  hand.  Hence  !  'tis  Abel  Sampson,  I 
want. 

Sasnp.  (Aside.)  'Tis  Meg  Merrilies,  renown'd  for 
her  sorceries  !  I  hav'n't  seen  her  for  many  a  year. 
My  blood,  curdles  to  hear  her  !  Young  ladies,  depart 
and  fear  riot.  I  am  somewhat  tremulous,  but  1  am 
vigorous. — Lo  !  1  will  resist. 

(Edges  ^owid  between  the  Ladies  and  Meg,  to 
cover  their  retreat ; — they  gooff,  L.H. — Points 
•  his  long  (;a,ne  at  her.) 

I  am  per,turb'd  at  thy  \vo;ds.' — Woman,  I  conjure  thee ! 
—  (£/«>  a<&«M<*.v.)— Xuy  then,  will  I  flee  inconti- 
nently ! 
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Meg.  Halt!  and  stand  fast,  or  ye  shall  rue  the  day, 
while.a  limb  of  you  hangs  together  ! 

Samp.  Conjuro  te,  nequissima,  et  scelestissima ! 

Meg.  What  gibberish  is  that  ?  Go  from  me  to  Co- 
lonel Manner  ing. 

Samp.  I  am  fugacious. 

(He  attempts  to  fly r,  she  makes  at  him.) 

Meg.  Stay,  thou  tremblest!  drink  of  this. 

(Offers  a  Flask.) 

Samp.  I  am  not  athirst  most  execrable, — I  mean  ex- 
cellent— 

Meg.  Drink  !  and  put  some  heart  in  you,  or  I  will — 

Sump.  Lo  !  I  obey !  (Drinks.) 

Meg.  Can  your  learning  tell  you  what  that  is  ? 

Samp.  Praised  be  thy  bounty,  brandy. 

Meg.  Will  you  remember  my  errand  now  ? 

Samp.  I  will,  most  pernicious  ; — that  is,  pertinaci- 
ously. 

Meg.  Then  tell  Colonel  Mannering,  if  ever  he  owed 
a  debt  to  the  house  of  Ellangowan,  and  hopes  to  see 
it  prosper,  he  must  come  instantly,  armed,  and  well 
attended,  to  the  glen,  below  the  tower  of  Derncleugh  j 
and  fail  not  on  his  life !  You  know  the  spot. 

Samp.  I  do,  where  you  once  dwelt,  most  accursed ; 
— that  is,  most  accurate. 

Meg.  Aye,  Abel  Sampson,  there  blazed  my  hearth 
for  many  a  day  !  and  there,  beneath  the  willow  that 
hung  its  garlands  over  the  brook,  I've  sat  and  sung  to 
HarryBertram  songs  of  the  old  time.  (Crosses  to  L.H.) 

Samp,  (dside.)  Witch-rhymes  and  incantations.  I 
would  1  could  abscond. 

Meg.  That  tree  is  wither'd  now,  never  to  be  green 
again ; — and  old  Meg  Merrilies  will  never  sing  blythe 
songs  more. — (Crosses  to  R.H.) — But  I  charge  you, 
Abel  Sampson,  when  the  heir  shall  have  his  own, — as 
soon  he  shall — 

Samp.  Woman !  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Meg.  That  you  tell  him  not  to  forget  Meg  Merrilies, 
but  to  build  up  the  old  walls  in  the  glen  for  her  sake, 
and  let  those  that  live  there  be  too  good  to  fear  the  be- 
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Ings  of  another  world  ;  —  for,  if  ever  the  dead  come 
back  among  the  living,  I'll  be  seen  in  that  glen  many 
a-hlght  after  these  crazed  bones  are  whitened  in  the 
mouldering  grave. 

Samp.  Fears  and  perturbations  creep  upon  me  !  bnt 
I  will  speak  soothingly  unto  her.  —  (Aside.)  Assuredly, 
Mistress  Margaret  Merrilies,  1  will  go  whither  thou 
biddest  me,  and  remember  your  behest;  but  touching 
the  return  of  little  Harry  Bertram,  I  opine  — 

Meg.  I  have  snid  it,  old  man!  ye  shall  see  him 
again,  and  the  best  lord  he  shall  be  that  Ellangowaa 
has  seen  these  hundred  years.  But  you're  o'er  long 
here.  —  To  Mannering  !  Away!  and  bid  him  come  to 
that  spot  instantly,  or  the  heir  of  Ellangowan  may 
perish  for  ever. 

Samp.  I  will  hie  me  nimbly,  most  fascinorous;  —  I 
would  say  fascinating.  —  Prodigious  !  Prodigious  !  Pro- 
digious ! 

(This  he  repeats  as  Meg  motions  him  off,  L.H.  — 
She  stands  looking  after  him,  her  arm  pointed 
in  the  direction  he  is  going.) 

Meg.  Now  then,  to  complete  the  work  of  fate  ;  the 
moment  is  at  hand  when  all  shall  behold  — 

Bertram's  right,  and  Bertram's  might, 
Meet  on  Ellangowan's  height. 

[Exit,  R.H. 

SCENE  II.  —  An  Apartment  in  Woodlmrne-  House, 
—  Swords,  Guns,  Pistols,  £$c.  over  the  Mantle 


Enter  COLONKL    MANNKRINC,  R.H.  followed  by 
LUCY  and  JULIA. 

Miss  Man.  Oh,  my  dear  brother  !  you  cannot  think 
how  frighten'd  we  were  !  she  desired  us  to  go  away. 
—  It  was  Mr.  Sampson  she  said  she  wanted  to  spe#k 
with. 
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Miss  B.  I    wish  he  were  return'd. 

(Sampson  is  heard  without,  speaking  to  Flora.} 

Samp.  Avoid  thee  ! — that  is,  where  is  Colonel  Man- 
nering? 

flora. This  way,  Mr.  Sampson  ! — follow  me. 

Samp.  Conjure  te  : — I  mean,  shew  me  to  him. 

Col.  Man.  Here  is  Mr.  Sampson  ; — and  now,    per- 
haps, we  shall  know  how  to  act. 

Enter  SAMPSON,  L.H.  preceded  by  FLORA. 

Flora.  Gracious  me,  Mr.  Sampson,  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ? 

Samp.  Exorcise  te! 

Flora.  Exercise  me  !  What  is't  you  mean,  sir  ?  Are 
you  out  of  your  wits  ? 

Samp.  Conjiiro  teT 

Flora.  Conjure  some  tea?     You're  bewitched  your- 
self, for  certain. 

Samp.' Of  a  surety,   it  is  my  belief — deprecorj — 
that  is,  I  would  confer  with  the  Colonel  Mannering. 

Flora;  Well,  there  is  the  Colonel,  and  the  young  la- 
dies with  him,  Mr.  Sampson.  {Exit,  I,.H, 

Col.  Man.  Now,  Mr.  Sampson,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  alarm  ? 

Samp  Exorcise ! — 
•  Col.  Man.  How,  sir  ? 

Samp.  I  crave  pardon,  honourable  sir; — but   my 
wits- 
Co/.  -Man.  Seem  rather  disorder'd,  I  think  :  but  I  beg 
you  will  arrange  them,  and  explain  your  business. 

Samp.  1  will :    sed  conjuro  te  ! — I  mean,   I  will  de- 
liver my  message. 

Col.  Man.  Your  message  !  from  whom? 

Samp.  From  Beelzebub,  I  believe. 

Col.  Man.  This  is  an  ill-tinr'd  jest,  Mr.  Sampson. 

Samp.  She,  of  whom-I  spake,  is  no  jesting  person. 

Col.  Man.  Whom,  whom  did  you  speak  of  ? 

Samp.  Beelzebub's  mistress,  Meg  Merrilies. 
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Lucy.  Good  heaven !   was  it  she  whom  I  saw  ?  Oh, 
sir  !  what  said  she? 

Samp.  Prodigious !  I  am  oblivious. 
Col.  Man.  Mr.  Sampson,  how  can  you  trifle  thus  ? 
Samp*  Honour'd  Colonel,  bear  with  me  a  moment. 
The  witch  hath  terrified   me  !     It  was   touching  little 
Harry  Bertram. 

Lucy.  How  ! — my  long-lost  brother  ? 
Samp.  Yea  !    who,    tho'  of  a  tender  age,  was,  by  a 
blessing  on  my  poor  endeavours,  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing. 

Col.  Man.  Well,  sir,  but  what  of  him? 
Samp.  Of  a  verity,  she  prophesied  his  return  ! 
Lucy.  Gracious  heaven  ! 

Samp.  And  has  commanded  you,  worthy  Colonel,  to 
attend   her  summons  with  armed  men,  at  her  ancient 
domicile,  in  the  glen,  by  Derncleugh  tower. 
Col.  Man.  With  armed  men  ? 

Samp.  Yea,  and  speedily;  lest,  as  she  said,  the  heir 
of  Ellangowan  perisheth  for  ever. 

Col.  Man.  It  shall  be  attended  to  this  moment. — 
Mr.  Sampson,  protect  the  ladies !  arm  yourself,  and 
follow.  Your  presence  may  be  important. 

[Exit,  L.H. 

Samp.  (Takes  down  a  gun  and  Sword  from  the 
wall.) — Young  ladies,  follow  me,  and  fear  not. — Lo  ! 
I  have  armed  myself,  and  will  smite  lustily  in  the 
cause  of  little  Harry, — (The  Gun  goes  off'.) — Pro-o-o- 
digious ! 

(The  Ladies  run  off,  L.H.  he  after  them,  drag" 
ging  the  Gun,  and  shouldering  the  Sword 
awkwardly.) 

SCENE  III. — The  Cavern  near  the  Tooer  of  Dem- 
cleugh :  the  broken  and  l«Jty  <  ntrance  at  the 
summit  of  the  Stage,  from  ivhic'i  descends  a 
rugged  path;  another  dark  and  narroiv  passage 
hewn  in  the  Rock  below. — HATTBRAICK  is  dis- 
covered walking  up  and  dou-n  in  the  fault  over 
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the  embers  of  a  fire,  with  the  gestures  of  one 
who  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  himself  warm. 

Enter  GLOSSJN,  cautiously,  from  R.H.U.K.  with' a 
Dark  Lantern* 

Gtos.  Hist !  hist ! 

Halt.  Is  it  you  ? 

Glos.  Are  you  in- the  dark,  my  dear  Dirk  ? 

Hatt.  Dark !  Dark  as  the  devil's  mouth,  and  my  fire 
is  out. 

Glos.  We'll  repair  it  in  a  trice. 

(Gathers  up  some  dry  sticks,  and  repairs  the 
Jire:  as  it  breaks  out}  Dirk  warms  himself 
with  eagerness.) 
It  is  a  cold  place,  to  be  sure. 

Hatt.  Cold !  snow-water,  and  hail !  It  is  perdition ! 
And  I  could  only  keep  myself  alive,  by  walking  up  and 
down  this  infernal  hole,  and  thinking  on  the  merry 
rouses  we  have  had  in  it. 

Glos.  And  shall  again,  boy.  (Produces  a  Flask.) 
See,  here's  something  to  warm  your  heart,  as  well  as 
your  limbs. 

Hatt.  Give  it  me,  give  it  me. — Ah  !  this  lights  the 
fire  within.  I  have  dreamt  of  nothing  but  that  d — 'd 
dead  fellow  Kennedy,  ever  since  I've  been  here. 

Glos,  Come,  come,  the  cold's  at  your  heart  still ! 
take  another  pull. — I  left  that  bull-headed  brute  of  a 
farmer,  refreshing  as  he  calls  it,  with  the  soldiers,  and 
the  youngster  crosses  the  heath  alone;  so  there's  an 
easy  trick  to  be  won. 

Hatt.  No,  I'd  rather  fight  for  it. — A  few  good  blows 
put  a  colour  upon  such  a  business ;  besides,  I  should 
like  my  revenge  on  that  Liddesdale  bully,  for  the  hard 
knoek  on  the  head  he  gave  me. 

MEG  MERRILIKS  appears  through  the  narrow 
entrance.  R.H.  attended  by  BERTRAM  and  DIN- 
MONT. 

i 
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Meg.  (In  a  deep  whisper  to  Bertram.')  Will  you 
believe  me  now?  You  shall  hear  them  attest  all  I  have 
said ; — but  do  not  stir  till  I  give  the  sign. 

(They  retire,  R.H.) 

Halt.  (Who  has  been  warming  himself.)  Is  Sebas- 
tian true,  think  you  ? 

Glos.  True  as  steel !  I  fear  none  of  them  but  old 
Meg. 

Meg.  (Steps  forward  to  them.)  And  what  d'ye  fear 
from  her? 

Glos.  (^side.)  What  fury  has  brought  this  hag  hi- 
ther?— (To  Meg.) — Nay,  nothing,  nothing,  my  good 
mother; — I  was  only  fearing  you  might  not  come 
here,  to  see  our  old  friend  Dirk  Hatteraick  before  he 
left  us. 

Meg.  What  brings  him  back  with  the  blood  of 
the  Kennedy  upon  his  hands? 

Hatt.  It  has  dried  up,  you  hag; — it  kas  dried  up 
twenty  years  ago. 

Meg.  It  has  not !  It  cries  night  and  day,  from  the 
bottom  of  this  dungeon,  to  the  blue  arch  of  heaven, 
and  never  so  loudly  as  at  this  moment!  and  yet  you 
proceed,  as  if  your  hands  were  whiter  than  the  lily. 

Hatt.  Peace,  you  foul  witch  !  or  I'll  make  you 
quiet. 

Qlos.  No  violence,  no  violence  against  honest  Meg! 
I  will  shew  her  such  good  reasons  for  what  we  have 
further  to  do. — You  know  our  purpose,  I  suppose  ? 

Meg.  Yes  !  to  murder  an  unoffending  youth,  the 
heir  of  Ellangowan.  And  you,  you  treacherous  cur, 
that  bit  the  charitable  hand  that  fed  you!  will  you  again 
be  helping  to  kidnap  your  master's  son  ?  Beware !  I 
always  told  ye  evil  would  come  on  ye,  and  in  this  very 
cave. 

Glos.  Hark  ye,  Meg,  we  must  speak  plain  to  you  ! 
My  friend  Dirk  Hatteraick  and  I,  have  made  up  our 
minds  about  this  youngster,  and  it  signifies  nothing 
talking,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  share  his  fate.  You 
were  as  deep  as  we  in  the  whole  business. 

Meg.  'Tis  false !  you  forced  ine  to  consent  that  you 
I    2 
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should  hurry  him  away,  kidnap  him,  plunder  him; — 
but  to  murder  him  was  your  own  device !  Your's !  And 
it  has  thriven  with  you  well. 

Halt.  The  old  hag  has  croaked  nothing  but  evil 
bodings  these  twenty  years; — she  has  been  a  rock-a- 
head to  me  all  my  life. 

Meg.  I,  a  rock-a-head!  The  gallows  is  your  rock- 
a-head. 

Halt.  Gallows  !  Ye  hag  of  Satan,  the  hemp  is  not 
sown,  that  shall  hang  me. 

Meg.  It  is  sown,  and  it  is  grown,  and  hackled  and 
twisted. — Did  I  not  tell  you  that  the  boy  would  return 
in  spite  of  you  ?  Did  I  not  say,  the  old  fire  would  burn 
down  to  a  spark,  and  then  blaze  up  again  ? 

(Here  the  Party  appear  on  the  watch.} 

Halt.  You  did  ;  but  all  is  lost,  unless  he's  now  made 
sure.  Ask  Glossin  else. 

Meg.  I  do,  and  in  the  name  of  heaven,  demand  if 
he  will  yet  forego  his  foul  design  against  his  master's 
son  ? 

Glos.  What !  And  give  up  all  to  this  Brown, .  or 
Bertram; — this  infernal  heir-male,  that's  come  back? 
Never ! 

Meg.  Bear  witness,  heaven  and  earth  !  They  have 
confess'd  the  past  deed,  and  proclaimed  their  present 
purpose. 

(She  throws  a  little  Flax,  dipt  in  spirits  of 
wine,  on  the  fire,  which  blazes  up  to  the  roof. 
At  this  signal  BERTRAM  rushes  upon  GLOSSIN 
— DINMONT  upon  HATTER  A  i  CK,  and  masters 
his  Sword. — Hatteraick  suddenly  fires  a  Pis- 
tol at  MEG,  ivho  falls  with  a  loud  scream, 
and  rushing  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Cavern, 
he  is  met  by  MANNERING  and  Soldiers,  who 
instantly  secure  him  and  Glossin.  Servants 
follow  iviih  lights.) 

Col.  Man.  Carry  oft'  these  villains  ; — we  have  heard 
their  own  tongues  seal  their  guilt. — Justice  shall  do 
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the  rest. — [Exeunt  Soldiers  ivith  Prisoners,  R.H.] — 
And  look  to  this  unfortunate  woman. — Hasten,  sonic 
one,  for  proper  assistance, 

Meg.  Heed  me  not, — I  knew  it  would  be  this  way, 
and  it  has  ended  as  it  ought. — Bear  me  up. — Let  me 
but  see  my  master's  son;  let  me  but  behold  Henry 
Bertram,  and  bear  witness  to  him,  and  the  gipsey  vag- 
rant has  nothing  more  to  do  with  life. 

Samp.  (Without.)  This  way,  Miss  Lucy,  this  way. 
Where,  where  is  little  Harry  Bertram  ?  J  must  behold 
the  infant,  the  dear  child. 

He  rushes  on  impatiently,  L.H.U.B.  followed  by  LUCY 
and  JULIA,  and  stands  opposite  to  BERTRAM, 
gazing  on  him  — A  parcel  of  Country  People 
follow  him,  and  range,  L.H. 

Samp.  (L.H.)  Beatissime  !  It  is  his  father  alive !  It 
is  indeed  Harry,  little  Harry  Bertram. — Look  at  me, 
my  child !  Do  you  not  remember  me,  Abel  Samp- 
son? 

Bert.  A  light  breaks  in  upon  me. — Yes,  that  was  in- 
deed my  name,  and  that, — that  is  the  voice  and  figure 
of  my  kind  old  master 

Samp.  Miss  Lucy  Bertram,  look  !  lo !  behold  ! — Is 
he  not  your  father's  living  image? — Embrace  him,  and 
let  fall  your  tears  upon  a  brother's  cheek. 

Lucy.  My  brother !  my  long-lost  brother  restored 
to  his  rights  !  Welcome !  Oh !  welcome  to  a  sister's 
love  ! 

Meg.  (Suddenly  raising  herself.)  Hear  ye  that ! 
he's  own'd!  he's  own'd ! — There's  a  living  witness, 
and  here,  here  is  one,  who  will  soon  speak  no  more. 
Hear  her  last  words  !  There  stands  Harry  Bertram  ; — 
shout !  shout  !  and  acknowledge  him  Lord  of  Ellan- 
gowan  ! — (The  People  Shout.) — My  ears  grow  dull. — 
Stand  from  the  light,  and  let  mega/e  upon  him. — No, 
the  darkness  is  rny  own  eyes.  (Sin fey  into  t he  arms  of 
Bertram  and  Colonel  Mannering. ) 

Col.  Man.  Bear  her  to  Woodburae  House. — Let  all 
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care  be  taken  of  her :  support  and  bear  her  gently 
away;  she  may  yet  recover. — (Meg  is  borne  away  by 
Dinmont,  R.H.) — And  now,  Mr.  Bertram,  I  hope  no 
misunderstanding  will  prevent  your  accepting  what  I 
most  sincerely  offer,  my  friendship  and  congratulations, 
upon  your  restoration  to  birth  and  fortune. 

Bert.  Colonel  Mannering  I  accept  them  most  glad- 
ly ;  and  if  I  am  not  deceived,  the  wishes  of  both  our 
hearts  may  make  us  not  only  friends,  but  brothers. — 
What  say  you,  sister,  am  I  right  ? 

Julia.  Oh  !  She  can't  speak,  so  I  will. — Give  Miss 
Bertram  your  arm,  brother;  and  here,  Henry,  is  mine. 

Re-enter  BINMONT,  R.H. 

Bert.  My  hearty  friend,  and  brave  defender,  come  ! 
we  cannot  part  with  you  yet. 

Din.  I  beg  pardon  of  your  honour,  and  these  young 
ladies:  but  I  hav'n'tgot  my  Sunday's  suit  on,  and  this 
coat  is  rather  the  worse  for  the  two  or  three  tussels  we 
have  had  to-day. 

Bert.  And  can  that  be  an  objection  to  him  in  whose 
cause  it  suffered  ?  You  may  thank  Mr.  Dinmont's  cou- 
rage, ladies,  for  my  life  and  safety. 

Lucy.  Thank  him  !  aye  \  that  we  do,  and  bless  him 
for  it. 

Din.  Eh  !  and  heaven  bless  you,  my  bonny  lass,  wir 
all  my  heart. 

(Crosses to  Miss  Bertram,  and  Kisses  her  ;  who, 
alarmed  at  Ms  boldness,  runs  back  confused.) 

Samp.  Prodigious  !  (Laying  his  Cane  on  Din- 
mont's shoulder,  who  passes  sheepishly  over  to  L.H.) 

Din.  Lord^s  sake,  forgive  me  !  I  ask  your  pardon, 
I  am  sure. — I  forgot  but  you  had  been  a  bairn  of  my 
own; — the  Captain  here's  so  homely,  he  just  makes 
one  forget  one's  self: — and  I'm  so  "overjoyed  like,  at 
his  good  fortune — 

Col.  Man.  So  are  we  all,  and  if  the  heir  of  Ellaa- 
gowan  be  welcom'd  here  too,  our  joy  will  be — 

Samp.  Prodigious ! 
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FINALE  AND  CHORUS. 

Miss  MANNERING. 

Oh  !  let  your  hands  assure  the  youth, 

There's  nothing  noiu  to  fear, 
For  his  return  is  little  worth, 

Unless  he's  welcom'd  here  ; 
For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  nae  luck  ava', 
There's  little  pleasure  in  this  house, 

When  your  smiles  are  awa'. 

Chorus. — For  there's  nae  luck,  Sfc.  fyc. 

BERTRAM. 

The  Heir  of  Ellangowan'sfate, 

Depends  upon  this  night ; 
If  you  deny  him  your  support, 

He's  neither  right  nor  might ; 
For  there's  nae'  luck,  Sfc.  fyc. 

Chorus. — For  there's  nae  luck,  fyc.  fyc. 

Miss  BERTRAM. 

Then  welcome  home  the  rightful  Heir, 

To  native  halls  and  lands, 
There's  right,  and  might,  and  music  too, 

In  your  approving  hands  ; 
For  there's  nae  luck,  Sfc.  fyc. 

Chorus. — For  there's  nae  luck,  Sfc.  8>'c. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  when  the  Curtain  falls. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I  HAVE  prefixed  my  name  to  this  Drama,  as  having 
written  it,  in  imitation  of  many  contemporary  Play- 
wrights, who  have  lately  obtained  the  reputation  of 
excellent  Dramatists,  on  no  better  grounds  than, 
paste,  shears,  and  a  Scottish  Novel.  But  it  will 
very  soon  be  discovered,  that  I  have  scarcely  written 
fifty  lines  of  it ;  and,  could  1  have  performed  my  task 
without  even  that  addition,  I  would  willingly  have 
done  so ;  conscious,  the  less  we  modern  dramatists 
mix  up  of  our  own  with  the  works  of  an  author  like  the 
great  UNKNOWN,  the  better  it  must  ultimately  turn  out 
for  all  parties.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  my  Drama 
will  prove  the  best  that  may  appear  on  the  subject, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  less  original 
matter  than  any  other,  and  the  very  few  improvements 
I  have  attempted  on  my  text.  I  wrote  my  Drama  as 
soon  as  the  Romance  of  "  Ivanhoe"  was  published, 
in  the  hope  of  being  the  first  in  the  market  with  so 
saleable  a  commodity,  but  was  much  surprised  to  find 
other  WRITERS  were  three  weeks  before  me,  they  having 
obtained  their  materiel, par  grace  three  weeks  previous 
to  publication.  1  have  therefore  to  request,  that  the 
Author  of  the  Romance  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  in  considera- 
tion of  the  tenderness  1  have  shewn  in  mangling  his 
Work,  will  do  me  the  favour  in  future  to  let  me  have 
the  proof  sheets  of  his  productions  the  moment  he 
receives  them  from  the  Printer. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

RICHARD  COSUR  DE  LION,  the  Black  Knight — King  of 

England. 

PRINCE  JOHN,  his  Brother. 
CEDRIC,  a  Saxon  Nobleman. 
IVANHOE,  his  (Son." 
LUCAS  DE  BEAUMANOIR,    Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 

Templars. 

SIR  BRIAN  DE  Bois  GUILBERT,  1 
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LADY  ROWENA,  a  Saxon  Princess — Cedrics  Ward. 
REBECCA,  Isaac's  Daughter. 
ELGITHA,  Attendant  on  Rowena. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

A  Forest  View,  with  Druidical  Monuments,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  Twilight. 

Enter  NORMAN  PEASANTRY,  a*  returning  from  labour 
to  their  homes. —  The  Curfew  Bell  is  heard  distantly 
and  slowly  booming  in  the  Air,  during  the  rising  of  the 
Curtain,  and  their  Entrance. 

GLEE.— (Peasantry.) 

Hark !  'tis  the  welcome  Curfew,  neighbours : 
It  rings  sweet  knell  to  all  our  labours. 

The  Saxon  at  its  sound  turns  pale. 
Home,  Home,  our  lights  and  fires  to  smother; 
While  lights  the  moon,  we  need  no  other; 

And  we  can  warm  ourselves  with  ale. 
With  jolly  nutbrown  ale. 

1st.  Peasant.  Ay,  ay,  come  along  neighbours,  ere 
those  Saxon  Swineheards  bring  up  their  sows  in  our  rear, 
and  say  we  fly  before  them. 

2nrf.  Peasant.  Good  counsel,  neighbour  Dullman;  we 
will  journey  incontinently. — Methinks  I,  a  Christian, 
hate  these  Saxons  as  religiously  as  a  Jew  does  their  swine. 
I  have  the  true  feeling  of  a  conqueror,  and  am  always 
wishing  to  pluck  the  rogues.  This  way  !  this  way  ! 

[Exeunt  Peasantry. 

Enter  IVANHOE,  in  a  Pilgrim's  Dress. 

Ivanhoe.  And  is  k  thus  that  the  son  of  an  illustrious 
house  re-visits  the  domains  of  his  fathers,  after  long  and 
honourable  service  in  foreign  climes  against  the  enemies 
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of  his  country  and  his  creed.  Disinherited — disguised- 
despoiled  of  love  and  land !  Unhappy  Ivanhoe !  thy 
youthful  fancy  pictured  scenes  far  different  from  these. 
Where  are  the  times  when  Wilfred  lived  and  moved  his 
father's  pride,  his  sovereign's  favourite,  and  his  people's 
hope?  When,  dearer  far  than  all,  he  sunned  himself  in 
fair  Rowena's  smiles,  and  felt  his  love  returned. — Gone ! 
Gone!  for  ever  gone!  And  now  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  returns 
but  to  visit  in  disguise  his  father's  halls,  his  heart's  best 
love,  and  snatch  an  unknown  glory  from  Ashby's  coming 
Tournament ! — Who's  here?  By  heavens,  my  father's  faithful 
swineheard,  Gurth  !  the  jester,  Wamba,  too  ! — I'll  stand 
aside,  and  heed  them  ! 

[Exit  Ivanhoe. 

Enter  GURTH  and  WAMBA. 

Gurth.  The  curse  of  St.  Withold  upon  these  infernal 
porkers ;  if  the  two-legged  wolf  snap  not  up  some  of  them 
ere  nightfall,  I  am  no  true  man. — -Here,  Fangs,  Fangs — 
ho  !  ho !  boy ! 

Wamba.  Be  not  so  dogged  about  thy  cur,  cousin  Gurth, 
seeing  he  cares  no  jot  for  it,  resolutely  illustrating,  that 
every  dog  has  his  day. 

Gurth.  Day !  'tis  e'en  now  growing  stark  night. — 
Wamba,  up  and  help  me,  an  thou  bee'st  a  man— take  a 
turn  round  the  back  o'  yon  hill,  to  gain  the  wind  o'  them ; 
and  when  thou  hast  got  the  weather  gage,  thou  may'st 
drive  them  before  thee  as  gently  as  so  many  innocent 
lambs. 

Wamba.  No,  truly — I  have  consulted  my  legs  upon 
this  matter,  and  they  are  altogether  of  opinion,  that  to 
carry  my  garments  through  yon  sloughs,  would  be  an  act 
of  unfriendship  to  my  sovereign  person,  and  royal  ward- 
robe ;  wherefore,  Gurth,  I  advise  thee  to  cafl  off  thy 
staunch  hound  Fangs,  and  leave  thy  herd  of  grunters  to 
their  destiny. 

Gurth.  Heyi  there  they  go!  So,  ho!  So,  ho!  Well 
done,  Fangs!  thou  hast  them  all  before  thee  now,  and 
driv'st  them  on  bravely,  lad.  (Steps  without.) 

Wamba.  Soft!  who  have  we  here? 

Gurth.  Never  mind  whom — let  us  look  to  the  swine. 

Wamba.  Nay,  I  am  as  obstinate  as  a  pig  in  this  par- 
ticular— I  must  see  these  strangers. 

Gurth.  (looking  out.)  Normans  and  Monk's^  by  St.  Duu- 
stanl  my  abomination  both. 
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Enter  PRIOR  AYMER  and  BRIAN  DE  Bois  GUILBERT, 
with  HAMKT,  ABDALLAH,  and  Attendants* 

Aymer.  So,  ho  !  there,  children  !  Benedicite,  Mes  Filz, 
tell  us,  if  you  can,  the  road  to  Cedric  the  Saxon !  are  w§ 
near  his  dwelling? 

Gurth.  Normans,  and  seeking  the  Saxon :  shall  I  shew 
the  dog  where  the  deer  lies,  when  I  have  no  mind  he 
should  chase  him  ? — NotI,  by  my  fealty !  (Aside) — The  road 
will  be  uneasy  to  find,  and  the  family  of  Cedric  retire 
early  to  rest. 

Jfois  GuiL  Tush !  tell  me  not,  fellow,  about  retiring  to 
rest — 'tis  easy  for  them  to  arise  and  supply  the  wants  of 
travellers,  such  as  we  are,  who  will  not  stoop  to  beg  the 
hospitality  we  have  a  right  to  command. 

Aymer.  Brother  Brian,  you  must  not  think  you  are  now 
in  Palestine,  predominating  over  Heathen  Turks  and 
Infidel  Saracens.  Take  this  piece  of  silver,  good  fellow, 
and  tell  us  the  way  to  Cedric's  mansion. 

Wamba.  Well,  then,  your  reverences  must  hold  on 
this  path  'till  you  come  to  a  sunken  cross,  of  which  scarce 
a  cubit's  length  remains  above  ground  : — then  take  the  path 
to  the  left,  for  there  are  four  which  meet  at  sunken  cross, 
and  I  trust  your  reverences  will  obtain  shelter  before  the 
storm  comes  on. 

Gurth.  (Aside  to  Wamba)  Why,  Wamba,  if  they 
follow  this  wise  direction,  their  reverences  will  hardly 
reach  Rotherwood  to  night. 

Wamba.  No,  but  they  may  reach  Sheffield,  if  they  have 
good  luck,  and  that  is  as  fit  a  place  for  them. 

Gurth.  Thou  art  right. — It  were  ill  that  Aymer  saw  the 
Lady  Rowena,  and  it  were  worse  for  Cedric  to  quarrel, 
as  is  most  likely,  with  this  military  monk. — But,  like  good 
servants,  let  us  hear  and  see,  and  say  nothing.  (Aside.) 
Good  even,  Reverend  Fathers. 

[Exeunt  Gurth  and  Wamba. 

Aymer.  Good  even,  and  thanks. 

Hois  Guil.  What  meant  these  fellows  by  their  capri- 
cious insolence  ? 

Aymer.  Marry,  Brother  Brian,  touching  one  of  them, 
it  were  hard  for  me  to  render  a  reason ;  for  a  fool  speaks 
according  to  his  folly  ;  and  the  other  churl  is  of  the  con- 
quered Saxons,  whose  supreme  pleasure  it  is  to  testify  by 
all  means  in  their  power,  their  aversion  to  their  conquerors., 
Guil.  I'd  soon  beat  him  into  courtesy. 
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Aymer.  Beating  that  fellow  would  have  procured  us  no 
information  respecting  the  road  to  Cedric's  house — while 
it  would  have  established  a  quarrel  between  you  and  him, 
had  we  found  our  way  thither.  Remember  what  I  have 
told  you — Cedric  is  proud,  fierce,  jealous,  and  irritable — 
the  hope  of  the  Saxons,  his  people,  and  the  suspicion  of 
the  Normans. 

Sois  Guil.  Prior  Aymer,  you  are  a  man  of  gallantry — > 
learned  in  the  study  of  beauty.  But  I  shall  expect  much 
beauty  in  this  celebrated  Rowena,  to  counterbalance  the 
self-denial  and  forbearance  I  must  exert,  if  I  am  to  court 
the  favour  of  such  a  seditious  churl  as  you  have  described 
her  father  Cedric. 

Aymer.  Cedric  is  not  her  father :  she  is  descended  from 
higher  bl-;od  than  he  pretends  to,  and  is  but  distantly  con- 
nected with  him  by  birth.  He  is  but,  her  guardian — but  his 
ward  is  as  dear  to  him  as  if  she  were  his  own  child.  Of  her 
beauty  you  shall  soon  be  judge;  and  if  the  purity  of  her 
complexion,  and  the  majestic,  yet  soft  expression  of  her 
mild  blue  eyes,  do  not  chase  from  your  memory  the  black- 
tressed  girls  of  Palestine— aye!  or  the  Houris  of  Old 
Mahomed's  Paradise,  I  am  an  infidel,  and  no  true  son  of 
the  Church. 

Sois  Guil.  Well,  should  your  boasted  beauty  be  weigh- 
ed in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting,  you  know  our 
wager? 

Aymer.  Yes,  my  gold  collar  against  ten  bwtts  of  Chian 
wine — they  are  mine  as  securely  as  if  they  were  already  in 
the  convent  vaults,  under  the  key  of  Old  Dennis  the 
cellarer. 

Sois  Guil.  And  I  am  myself  to  be  judge,  and  am  only 
to  be  convicted  on  my  own  admission,  that  I  have  seen  no 
maiden  so  beautiful  since  Pentecost  was  a  twelvemonth — 
ran  it  not  so  ? — Prior,  )rour  collar  is  in  danger ;  I  will  wear 
it  over  my  gorget  in  the  lists  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouche. 

Aymer.  Win  it  fairly,  and  wear  it  as  you  will ;  I  trust 
your  word,  as  a  knight  and  churchman.  But  beware 
offending  Cedric;  for,  once  aroused,  notwithstanding  your 
knighthood  and  my  sanctity,  he'd  clear  his  house  of  us, 
and  send  us  to  lodge  with  the  larks,  though  the  hour  were 
midnight.  Be  careful  how  you  look  upon  Rowena  too,  whom 
hecherishes  \vith  the  most  jealous  care — an'he  takethe  least 
alarm  in  that  quarter,  vre  are  but  lost  men.  It  is  said,  he 
banished  his  only  son  from  his  family,  for  merely  lifting 
his  eyes  in  the  way  of  affection  towards  this  beauty. 

Sois  Guil,  You  have  said  enough.     I  will  for  a  night  put 
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on  the  needful   restraint,   and  deport  me  as  meekly  as  a 
maiden,  but  not  from  fear. 

Aymer.  Wisely  resolved. — The  night  wears  apace — 
Which  way  did  that  clown  bid  us  to  take  ?  He  bid  us  turn 
I  think  to  the  left. 

Bois  Guil.  To  the  right,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

Aymer.  The  left,  certainly,  the  left — I  remember  his 
pointing  with  his  wooden  sword. 

Bois  Guil.    Ay,  but  he  held  bis  sword  in  his  left  hand, 
and  so  pointed  across  his  body  with  it  to  the  right. 
( Ivanhoesfca/s  from  his  concealment  behind.) 

Ivanhoe.  Journeying  to  Cedric  s  to  behold  Rowena — 'tis 
fit  I  bear  them  company.  (Aside) — Hold,  strangers  !  you 
seem  in  doubt — whither  would  you  wend  ? 

Aymer.  Hey !  who  is  this  ?  but  no  matter,  if  he  direct 
us — To  Cedric,  the  Saxon,  of  Rotherwood,  siranger. 

Ivanhoe.  I  am  myself  bound  thither,  and  will  be  your 
guide.  The  way  is  somewhat  intricate,  but  perfectly  well 
known  to  me,  born  native  of  these  parts. 

Aymer.  Thou  shalt  have  both  thanks  and  reward,  nay 
friend,  if  thou  wilt  bring  us  to  Cedric 's  in  safety.  Who 
and  what  art  thou  ? 

Ivanhoe.  A  palmer,  just  returned  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Aymer.  Thou  art  inured  to  travelling  then — Otiwnrds  ! 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

SCENE  II. 

Grand  Banquetting  Hall  in  Rotherwood,  the  Residence  of 
Cedric  the  Saxon. — A  raised  Seat,  and  elevated  Table  at 
one  end. —  Tables  set  out  for  Banquet. — Massive  Chairs 
and  Oaken  Settles,  Sfc.  dis  '.overed. 

Enter  CEDRIC,  followed  by  ELGITHA,  OSWALD,  HUNDE- 
BERT,  and  Attendants. 

Cedric.  What,  is  the  banquet  toward  yet? 

Oswald.  It  is  preparing,  Chief. 

Cedric.  Why  tarries  the  Lady  Rowena  then? 

Elgitha.  She  is  but  changing  her  head  gear.  You  would 
not  wish  her  to  sit  down  to  the  banquet  in  her  hood  and 
kirtle  ;  and  no  lady  in  the  shire  can  be  quicker  in  arraying 
herself  than  my  mistress. 

Cedric.  Umph!  I  wish  her  devotion  may  choose  fair 
weather  for  her  next  visit  to  St.  John's  KiYk.  tir,t  what, 
in  the  name  of  ten  devils,  keeps  Gurth  so  long  afield?  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  an  evil  account  of  the  herd  so'on : 
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he  was  wont  to  be  a  faithful  and  cautious  drudge,  and  I 
had  destined  him  for  something  better;  perchance  I  might 
even  have  made  him  one  of  my  warders. 

Oswald.  'Tis  good  time  yet — the  Cnrfew  has  not  toll'd 
more  than  an  hour. 

Cedric.  The  foul  fiend  take  the  Curfew,  and  the  tyran- 
nical bastard  by  whom  it  was  devised,  and  the  heartless 
slave  who  names  it  with  a  Saxon  tongue  to  a  Saxon  ear ! 
The  Curfew !  aye,  the  Curfew,  which  compels  true  men  to 
extinguish  their  lights,  that  thieves  and  robbers  may  work 
their  deeds  in  darkness.  I  shall  hear,  I  guess,  that  my 
faithful  slave  is  murdered,  and  my  goods  are  taken  for  a 
prey  ! — And  Wamba!  where  is  Wamba!  Said  not  some 
one  that  he  was  gone  forth  with  Gurth  ? 

Oswald.  I  saw  them  go. 

Cedric.  Ay! — Why  this  is  better  and  better — he  is 
carried  off  too — the  Saxon  fool  to  serve  the  Norman  lord ! 
Tools  are  we  all  indeed  that  serve  them,  and  fitter  sub- 
jects for  their  scorn  and  laughter,  than  if  we  were  born 
with  but  half  our  wits. — But  I  will  be  avenged — Man  to 
man  will  I  appeal  the  Norman  to  the  lists ! — Haply  they 
think  me  old ;  but  they  shall  find,  alone  and  childless  as  I 
am,  the  blood  of  Hereward  runs  in  the  veins  of  Cedric  ! 
Ah,  Wilfred!  Wilfred!  Would  thou  couldst  have  rul'd 
thine  unreasonable  passion,  thy  father  had  not  been  left 
in  his  age  like  the  solitary  oak,  that  throws  out  its  shat- 
tered and  unprotected  branches  against  the  full  sweep  of 
the  tempest. 

(Horn  sounds  without.) 

Ha !  to  the  gate,  knaves ! — See  what  tidings  that  horn  t6lls 
of! — 'Twill  announce  I  ween  some  hership  and  robbery 
•which  has  been  done  upon  my  lands. — Well,  Warder ! 

Enter  WARDER. 

Warder.  Prior  Aymer  of  Jorvaulx,  and  the  good 
Knight  Templar  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  on  their  way  to 
the  Tournament  of  Ashby  de  laZouche,  request  hospitality 
and  lodging  for  the  night. 

Cedric.  Aymer !  the  Prior  Aymer !  Brian  de  Bois 
Guilbert !  Normans  both. — But,  Norman  or  Saxon,  the 
hospitality  of  Rotherwood  must  not  be  impeached — they 
are  welcome,  since  they  have  chosen  to  halt ;  more  wel- 
come would  they  have  been  to  have  ridden  on  their  way. 
Go,  Hundebert,  take  six  of  the  attendants,  and  introduce 
the  strangers  to  the  guests'  lodge :  see  their  train  lack 
nothing ;  and  bid  the  cooks  add  what  they  hastily  can  to 
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our  evening  meal. — Begone !   let  not  these  strangers  say 
in  their  pride,  the  Saxon  churl  has   shewn   at  once  his 
poverty  and  his  avarice. 
Hand.  I  obey,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Hundehert. 

Cedric.  This  Prior  is,  they  say,  a  free  and  jovial  priest, 
who  loves  the  cup  and  the  bugle  horn  better  than  bell  and 
book. — Good !  let  him  come.  How  named  ye  the  Tem- 
plar? 

Warder.  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert. 

Cedric.  Bois  Guilbert ! — that  name  has  been  spread  wide 
for  good  and  evil.  A  fierce  hard-hearted  man,  that  knows 
nor  fear  of  earth,  nor  awe  of  heaven ;  so  they  that  come 
from  Palestine  report.  Well,  'tis  but  for  a  night,  he  shall 
be  welcome  too. — Elgitha,  let  thy  Lady  Rowena  know  we 
shall  not  this  night  expect  her  in  the  hall,  unless  such  be 
her  especial  pleasure. 

Elgitha.  Then  it  will  be  her  especial  pleasure,  I  can 
tell  you,  chief;  for  she  is  ever  desirous  to  hear  the  latest 
news  from  Palestine. 

Cedric.  Silence !  maiden ;  thy  tongue  outruns  thy  dis- 
cretion. Say  my  message  to  thy  mistress,  and  let  her  do 
her  pleasure. — Here,  at  least,  the  descendant  of  Alfred 
still  reigns  a  princess. 

Elyitha.  tTmph !  but  it  wouldn't  be  him,  if  he  wasn't 
arbitrary  ! 

[Exit  Elgitha. 

Cedric.  Palestine !  how  many  ears  are  turned  to  the 
tales  which  dissolute  crusaders,  or  hypocritical  pilgrims, 
bring  from  that  fatal  land !  I  too  might  ask — I  too  might 
inquire — I  too  might  listen  with  a  beating  heart  to  fables 
which  the  wily  strollers  devise  to  cheat  us  into  hospitality, 
— but  no  : — the  son  who  has  disobeyed  me,  is  no  longer 
mine  ! — The  Normans  come  ! 

Enter  AYMER  and  Bois  GUILBERT,  preceded  by  HUN- 
DEBERT  and  Attendants,  and  followed  by  HAMET,  AB- 
D ALLAH,  IVANHOE,  and  Attendants. 

Aymer.  Benedicite,  brave  Cedric  ! 

Cedric.  I  grieve,  reverend  Prior,  that  a  sacred  vow, 
never  to  step  more  than  three  steps  from  the  dais  of  my 
own  hall,  to  meet  any  one  who  shares  not  the  blood  of 
Saxon  royalty,  prevented  my  receiving  you  at  the  outward 
portals,  as  befitted  guests  like  you. — Come,  knaves !  the 
banquet  there ! — Ha !  Gurth  and  Wamba !  Hither,  slaves ! 
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Enter  GURTH  and  WAMBA. 

How  comes  it,  villains,  that  you  have  loitered  abroad  so 
late  as  this  ?  Hast,  thou  brought  home  thy  charge,  sirrah 
Gurth,  or  hast  thou  left  them  to  outlaws  and  marauders  1 

Gurth.  The  herd  is  safe,  so  please  you. 

Cedric.  Bui  it  does  not  please  me,  thou  knave,  that  I 
should  be  made  to  suppose  otherwise  for  two  hours,  and 
sit  here  devising  vengeance  against  my  neighbours  for 
wrongs  they  have  not  done  me  !  I  tell  thee,  shackles  and 
the  prison-house  shall  punish  thy  next  offence  of  this  kind. 

Wamba.  Say'st  thou  so  ? — In  troth,  uncle  Cedric,  you 
are  neither  wise  nor  reasonable  to-night. 

Cedric.  How,  sir? — You  shall  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and 
taste  of  the  discipline  there,  if  you  give  your  foolery  such 
license. 

Wamba.  But,  first  let  your  wisdom  tell  me,  is  it  just 
and  reasonable  to  punish  one  person  for  the  fault  of 
another  ? 

Cedric.  Certainly  not,  fool. 

Wamba.  Then,  why  would  you  shackle  poor  Gurth, 
uncle,  for  the  fault  of  his  dog  Fangs  ?  For,  I  dare  be 
sworn,  we  lost  not  a  minute  by  the  way,  when  we  had  got 
our  herd  together,  which  Fangs  did  not  manage  until  we 
heard  the  vesper-bell. 

Cedric.  Then  hang  up  Fangs,  if  the  fault  be  his,  and 

get  thee  another  dog ! 1  crave  your  pardon,  my  worthy 

guests.  Your  homely  fare  is  before  you ;  feed,  and  let 
welcome  make  amends  for  hard  fare. — Sewer,  marshal 
the  way. 

Oswald.  Forbear'! — Place  for  the  Lady  Rowena. 

Aymer.  (To  Bois  Guilbert.^  Now,  brother,  for  our 
wager. 

Enter  ROWENA,  followed  by   ELGITHA,    and  attendant 
Damsels. 

Bois  Guil.  She's  an  immortal,  sure !  I  shall  wear  no 
collar  of  your's  at  the  Tournament,  Prior. — Exquisite 
wench  !  the  wine  is  your  own. — (Aside  to  Aymer.) 

Aymer.  Said  I  not  so?  But,"  check  your  raptures — the 
Franklin  observes  you. 

Rowena.  Strangers !  that  earnest  gaze — my  veil  must 
screen  me  from  their  rudeness.  (Aside.) 

Cedric.  What  means  the  audacious  Norman?  Comes 
he  to  stare  us  out  of  place  and  feature.  (Aside.)  Sir 
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Templar,  the  cheeks  of  our  Saxon  maidens  have  seen  too 
little  of  the  sun,  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  fixed  glance  of 
a  crusader. 

Bois  GuiL  If  I  have  offended — I  crave  your  pardon — 
that  is,  I  crave  the  Lady  Rowena's  pardon.  My  humi- 
lity will  carry  me  no  lower. 

Aymer.  The  Lady  Rowenahas  punished  us  all,  in  chas- 
tising the  boldness  of  my  friend.  Let  me  hope  she  will  be 
less  cruel  to  the  splendid  train  which  are  to  meet  at  the 
Tournament. 

Cedric.  Our  going  thither  is  uncertain. — I  love  not 
these  vanities,  which  were  unknown  to  my  fathers  when 
England  was  free. 

Aymer.  Let  us  hope,  nevertheless,  our  company  may 
determine  you  to  travel  thitherward :  when  the  roads  are  so 
unsafe,  the  escort  of  Sir  Bois  de  Guilbert  is  not  to  be 
despised. 

Cedric.  If  we  do  journey  to  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  Sir 
Prior,  we  do  so  with  my  noble  neighbour  and  countryman, 
Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh,  and  with  such  a  train  as 
would  set  outlaws  and  feudal  enemies  at  defiance.  I  drink 
to  you,  Sir  Prior,  in  this  cup  of  wine,  which  I  trust  your 
taste  will  approve,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Bois  GuiL   And  I  drink  wassail  to  the  fair  Rowena. 

Rowena.  I  will  spare  your  courtesy,  Sir  Knight,  or 
rather,  I  will  tax  it  so  far  as  to  require  of  you  the  latest 
news  from  Palestine. 

Bois  GuiL  I  have  little  of  importance  to  say,  Lady, 
excepting  the  confirmed  tidings  of  a  truce  with  Saladin. 

Wamba.  These  truces  with  the  infidels  make  an  old  man 
of  me.  There  have  been  three  of  them  in  my  day,  each 
of  which  was  to  endure  for  fifty  years  ;  so,  by  computa- 
tion, I  must  at  least  be  a  century  and  a  half  old. 

Bois  GuiL  A  truce  with  thy  jests,  sirrah. 

Enter  PAGE. 

Page.  A  stranger  at  the  gate  implores  admittance  and 
hospitality  for  the  night. 

Cedric.  Admit  him,  belie  who  or  what  he  may.  A  night 
like  that  which  roars  without,  compels  even  wild  animals 
to  herd  with  tame,  and  to  seek  the  protection  of  man,  their 
mortal  foe,  rather  than  perish  by  the  elements.  Let  his 
wants  be  administered  to  with  all  care. — Look  to  it,  Oswald. 

Page.  It  is  a  Jew,  my  Lord,  who  calls  himself  Isaac  of 
York' — Is  it  fit  I  should  marshal  him  into  the  hall  ? 

C 
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Cedric.  Ha !  an  Israelite ! — Let  Gurth  do  thine  office 
then,  Oswald — the  swine-herd  will  be  a  fit  usher  for  the 
Jew. 

Aymer.  Saint  Mary !  an  unbelieving  Jew,  and  admitted 
into  this  presence ! 

Bois  Guil.  A  dog  Jew  to  approach  a  defender  of  the 
holy  sepulchre. 

[Exeunt  Oswald  and  Page. 

Cedric.  We  may  endure  the  presence  of  one  Jew  for  a 
few  hours ;  but  I  constrain  no  man  to  converse  or  to  feed 
with  him.  Let  him  have  a  board  and  morsel  apart. — 
Wamba,  he  shall  sit  with  thee ;  the  fool  and  the  knave  will 
be  well  met. 

Wamba.  The  fool  will  take  care  to  erect  a  bulwark 
against  'the  knave.  Ecce  siynum. — I  speak  the  truth; 
behold  this  gammon  of  bacon 

Cedric.  Hush !  he  comes ! 

Enter  ISAAC,  shewn  in  by  OSWALD. — All  draw  back  as  he 
passes  by  them,  with,  disyust. — He  bows  humbly  and  re- 
peatedly. 

Isaac.  Peace  and  health  to  this  fair  assembly ! — Isaac 
humbly  thanks  your  bounty — the  night  is  cold  and  incle- 
ment, and  he  is  old,  infirm,  and  poor — the  God  of  my 
fathers  meed  you. 

Hois  Guil.  Unbelieving  dog ! — Dostthou  bend  thy  course 
to  the  Tournament? 

Isaac.  I  do  so  .purpose,  if  it  please  your  reverend  va- 
lour. 

Bois  Guil.  Ay,  to  ^naw  the  bowels  of  our  nobles  with 
usury;  to  gull  women  and  children  with  gauds  and 
toys. — I  warrant  thee  store  of  shekels  in  thy  Jewish 
scrip. 

Isaac.  Not  a  shekel,  not  a  silver  penny,  not  a  halfling — 
so  help  me  the  Father  of  Abraham.  I  go  but  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  some  brethren  of  my  tribe,  to  aid  me  to  pay 
the  fine  which  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews  have  imposed 
upon  me. — Father  Jacob  be  my  speed — I  am  an  impove- 
rished wretch — poor — miserably  poor — the  very  gaberdine 
I  wear  I  berrowed  from  Reuben  of  Tadcaster. 

Bois  Guil.  Beshrew  thee  for  a  false-hearted  liar. — 
Hamet!  Abdallah! — (To  Moorish  Slaves:  converses  apart 
with  them.— Ivanhoe  listens  attentively  to  their  discourse.) 

Isaac.  That  fearful  Templar! — When  will  heaven  cease 
to  visit  with  calamity  and  terror  the  people  of  our  race — 
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shunn'd,  scorn'd — where  shall  I  find  in  peace  a  wretched 
seat  and  morsel? 

Ivanhoe.  Ha!  is  it  so,  Arch  Templar  ? — This,  Jew,  must 
to  thy  ears.  Alien  and  infidel — still  a  true  Christian  must 
afford  him  help,  (Aside.) — Old  man,  (to  Isaac)  my  gar- 
ments are  dried,  my  hunger  is  appeased — thou  art  both 
wet  and  fasting — take  thou  my  seat  and  meal. 

Isaac.  The  Hebrew's  blessings  on  thee,  Reverend 
Palmer ! 

Cedric.  Cup-bearer,  fill  the  goblets  there  !: — Pledge  me, 
Sir  Templar,  and  thou  too,  Abbot — Come — To  the  strong 
in  arms  who  now  bear*  them  best  in  Palestine,  among  the 
champions  of  the  cross ! 

Bois  Guil.  Ay,  to  the  Templars  !  though,  as  a  brother 
of  the  order,  I  should  be  slow  in  naming  them. 

Aymer.  Nay,  to  the  knights'  hospitallers — my  brother 
wears  their  badge ! 

Rowena.  Are  there  then  none  in  the  English  army, 
whose  names  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  the  Knights 
of  the  Temple  and  St.  John. 

Bois  Guil.  Forgive  me,  Lady,  that  t  had  omitted. — The 
English  Monarch  did  indeed  bring  to  Palestine  a  host  of 
gallant  warriors,  second  only  to  those  whose  breasts  have 
been  the  unceasing  bulwarks  of  their  native  land. 

Ivanhoe.  Second  to  none,  proud  Templar! — Richard, 
and  his  brave  English,  well  thou  know'st,  o'erthrew  in 
Tourney  all  thy  brother  Knights,  and  did  as  gallant  ser- 
vice against  the  Paynim. — Rememb'rest  thou  St.  Jean 
d'Acre's  lists — the  King  and  gallant  three  that  won  the 
ground  that  day? 

Bois  Guil.  Insolent  chronicler  of  my  defeat! — (Aside) 

Cedric.  Ha !  I  will  give  thee  this  golden  bracelet,  pil- 
grim, an'  thou  wilt  name  those  knights  who  fought  so  well 
for  merry  England. 

Ivanhoe.  That  will  I  blithely,  without  guerdon  too — my 
oath  prohibits  me  from  touching  gold,  till 

Wamba.  Then  I  will  wear  the  bracelet  for  you,  friend 
Palmer. 

Ivanhoe.  Peace !  the  first  in  honour  as  in  arms,  in  re- 
nown as  i»  place,  was  the  brave  Richard,  King  of 
England. 

Cedric.  I  forgive  him  his  descent  from  Tyrant  William. 
-  Ivanhoe.  Sir  Thomas  Multon  was  the  second. 

Cedric.  A  Saxon  by  descent. — Proceed. 

Ivanhoe.  Sir  Edward  Turneham  was  the  third. 
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Cedric.  Genuine  Saxon,  by  the  soul  of  Hengist ! — And 
the  fourth — how  name  you  the  fourth  ? 

Ivanhoe.  The  fourth  was  a  young  Knight  of  lesser  re- 
nown and  lower  rank,  assumed  into  that  honourable  com- 
pany, more  to  make  up  their  numbers,  than  to  aid  their 
enterprise.  His  name  dwells  not  within  my  memory. 

Bois  Guil.  Sir  Palmer,  this  assumed  forgetfuluess  after 
so  much  has  been  remembered,  comes  too  late  to  serve 
your  purpose.  I  will  myself  tell  the  name  of  the  Knight, 
before  whose  lance,  fortune  and  my  horse's  fault  occasioned 
my  falling.  It  was  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe  :  nor  was  there 
one  of  the  four,  that  for  his  age  had  more  renown  in  arms : 
yet  this  I^will  say,  and  loudly,  were  he  in  England,  and 
durst  repeat  in  this  week's  Tournament  the  challenge  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  I,  mounted  and  armed  as  I  now  am, 
•would  give  him  every  advantage  of  weapons,  and  abide 
ths  result. 

Ivanhoe.  Your  challenge  would  be  soon  answer'd,  were 
your  antagonist  near  you.  As  the  matter  is,  disturb  not 
the  peaceful  hall  with  vaunts  of  the  issue  of  a  combat 
which  you  well  know  cannot  take  place. — If  Ivanhoe  ever 
returns  from  Palestine,  I  will  be  his  surety  that  he  mee'ts 
you. 

Bois  Guil.  A  goodly  security — and  what  do  you  proffer 
as  a  pledge  ? 

Ivanhoe.  This  reliquary,  which  bears  a  portion  of  the 
cross,  brought  from  Mount  Carmel's  Monastery. 

Bois  Guil.  Good.  Be  this  gold  chain  my  answering 
pledge.  Let  Prior  Aymer  hold  it,  and  this  nameless  va- 
grant's, in  token  that  when  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe  comes 
within  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  he  underlies  the  challenge 
of  Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  \vhich  if  he  answers  not, 
I  will  proclaim  him  as  a  coward  on  the  walls  of  every 
Temple  Court  in  Europe. 

Rowena.  It  will  not  need.  My  voice  shall  be  heard,  if 
no  other  is  raised  in  this  his  father's  hall,  in  behalf  of  the 
absent  Ivanhoe.  I  affirm,  he  will  meet  fairly  every 
honourable  challenge.  Could  my  weak  warrant  add  secu- 
rity to  the  inestimable  pledge  of  this  holy  pilgrim,  I 
would  pledge  name  and  fame,  that  Ivanhoe  gives  this 
proud  knight  the  meeting  he  desires. 

Cedric.  Lady,  this  beseems  not.  Were  further  pledge 
necessary,  I  myself,  offended,  and  justly  offended  as  I 
am,  would  yet  engage  my  honour  for  the  honour  of 
Ivanhoe.  But  the  wager  of  battle  is  complete — is  it  not, 
Father  Aymer? 
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Ayme r.  It  is ;  and  the  blessed  relique  and  rich  chain 
will  I  bestow  safely  in  the  treasury  of  our  convent,  until 
the  decision  of  this  \varlike  challenge. — And  now,  Sir 
Cedric,  as  my  ears  are  chiming  vespers  with  the  strength 
of  your  good  wine,  permit  us  another  pledge  to  the  welfare 
of  the  fair  lady  Rowena,  and  indulge  us  with  liberty  to 
pass  to  our  repose. 

Cedric.  By  the  rood  of  Broom  Holme,  you  do  but 
small  credit  to  your  fame,  Sir  Prior ! — report  speaks  you 
a  bonny  monk,  that  would  hear  the  matin  chime  ere  he 
quitted  his  bowl ;  and,  old  as  I  am,  I  feared  to  have  shame 
in  encountering  you; — but,  by  my  faith,  a  Saxon  boy  of 
twelve  in  my  time  would  not  so  soon  have  relinquished 
his  goblet. — But  as  you  please — my  guests  are  masters 
here. — What,  ho !  the  grace-cups,  knaves !  and  let  our 
chamberlains  bring  lights ! 

(Oswald  serves  round  the  grace-cup — all  bow  and 
drink  to  Cedric  and  the  Lady  Rowena — Chamber- 
lains bring  lights — Guests  severally  depart,  saluting 
each  other — Cedric  leads  the  way,  followed  by 
Rowena,  Bois  Guilbert,  Aymer,  and  Domestics — 
Hundebert  conducts  the  Jew,  whom  the  Saracen  At- 
tendants of  Bois  Guilbert  have  regarded  expres- 
sively.  Manent  Ivanhoe,  Gurth,  and  Wamba.) 

Wamba.  Now  that  the  great  ones  of  our  hall  have 
departed,  Sir  Palmer,  here  are  those,  who,  if  you  do 
not  dislike  a  cup  of  mead  in  the  kitchen,  (and  every  fool 
knows  a  cup  of  mead  after  midnight  is  worth  three  after 
Curfew,)  would  gladly  hear  the  news  you  have  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land,  particularly  that  which  concerns  the 
Knight  of  Ivanhoe ! 

Ivanhoe.  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  but  I  have  made 
a  vow  never  to  speak  in  the  kitchen,  on  matters  prohibited 
in  the  hall. 

Wamba.  Uinph !  that  vow  would  scarce  suit  a  serving 
man, — But  come,  Brother  Gurth,  let  us  to  our  stalls. — I 
give  you  good  night,  Sir  Palmer,  with  small  thanks  for 
short  courtesy. — Oswald  will  shew  you  to  your  cell. 

{Exeunt  Gurth  and  Wamba. 

Ivanhoe.  Good  night,  and  our  lady's  benison. — Now  to 
inform  the  Jew  of  the  foul  treason  of  this  Templar! — 
Where  sleeps  the  Jew,  good  chamberlain  ? 

Oswald.  The  unbelieving  dog  kennels  in  the  same  cell 
as  your  holiness. 

Ivanhoe.  And  where  sleeps  Gurth,  the  swine-herd  ? 
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Oswald.  In  the  same  cell  as  you-  the  Jew  on  your  left 
hand,  and  he  on  your  right — you  serve  to  keep  the  child  of 
circumcision  separate  from  the  abomination  of  his  tribe. — - 
Ha !  see  I  Elgitha  here ! — what  can  she  want? 

Enter  ELGITHA. 

Elgitha.  All  clear — then  all  is  secure  !— you  may  ven- 
ture in,  my  lady. 

Enter  ROWENA  and  DAMSELS. 

Ivanhoe.  Rowena,  and  returned  !  Surely  she  suspects  not 
my  disguise !  Your  servant,  noble  lady.  (Kneels.) 

Rowena.  Rise,  Palmer,  the  defender  of  the  absent  has  a 
right  to  favourable  reception  from  all  who  value  truth  and 
honour. — Oswald  and  maidens,  retire — I  would  speak  with 
this  pilgrim  alone. 

{Exeunt  Oswald,  Elgitha,  and  Maidens. 
Pilgrim,  you  this  night  mentioned  a  name — I  mean  the 
name  of  Ivanhoe,  in  the  halls  where  by  nature  and  kindred 
it  should  have  sounded  most  acceptably,  and  yet  such  is  the 
perverse  course  of  fate,  that  of  many  whose  hearts  must 
have  throbbed  at  the  name,  I  only  dare  ask  you,  when, 
and  in  what  condition,  you  left  him  of  whom  you  spoke? 

Ivanhoe.  I  know  little  of  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  I  would 
I  knew  him  better,  since  you,  lady,  are  interested  in  his 
fete.  He  hath,  I  believe,  surmounted  the  persecution  of 
his  enemies  in  Palestine,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  returning  to 
England,  where  you,  lady,  must  know  better  than  I  what 
is  his  chance  of  happiness. 

Rowena.  Would  to  heaven  he  were  safely  arrived,  and 
able  to  bear  arms  in  the  approaching  Tourney  ! — should 
Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  obtain  the  prize,  Ivanhoe  is 
likely  to  hear  evil  tidings  when  he  reaches  England. — 
Thanks,  good  pilgrim,  for  your  information  concerning 
the  companion  of  ray  childhood. — Accept  these  gifts  in 
acknowledgment  of  thy  travel,  and  the  shrines  thou  hast 
visited,  and  now  I  will  no  longer  detain  thee  from  repose. 

Ivanhoe.  Farewell,  bright  lady !  For  thine  and  Ivanhoe's 
sake  I  pray — that  all  thy  fears  may  be  defeated,  all  thy 
hopes  accomplished. — Now  for  the  Jew. 

[Exit  Ivanhoe. 

Rowena.  Ivanhoe  returning!  speed  him,  ye  pitying 
winds  and  waves,  to  his  Rowena's  rescue. — Oh  that  at 
this  lone  hour  his  well  known  accents  would  but  float  upon 
mine  ear,  as  those  of  gallant  Hubert  did  to  faithful  Tekla, 
how  would  I  fly  to  hail  my  champion's  return  I 
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SONG.— (Rowena.) 

High  deeds  achiev'd  of  knightly  fame, 
From  Palestine  the  Champion  came  : 
The  cross  upon  his  shoulders  borne, 
Battle  and  blast  had  climm'd  and  torn. 
Each  dint  upon  his  batter'd  shield 
Was  token  of  a  foaghten  field ; 
And  thus,  beneath  his  lady's  bower, 
He  sung,  while  fell  the  twilight  hour. 

Joy  to  the  fair !  thy  knight  behold, 
Return'd  from  yonder  land  of  gold : 
No  wealth  he  brings,  no  wealth  can  need — 
Save  his  good  arms  and  battle  steed. 
Then,  oh  !  un-bar  this  churlish  gate ; 
The  night-dew  falls — the  hour  is  late ; 
Let  grateful  love  quell  maiden  shame, 
And  grant  him  bliss  who  brings  thee  fame. 

[Exit  Rowena. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Vaulted  Cell  in  the  Residence  of  Cedric — rude  Wooden 
Couch  in  the  centre  of  the  Stage — Recesses  on  each  side, 
in  which  two  others  are  supposed  to  be. 

MUSIC. — ISAAC  enters — expresses  fatirme,  offers  up  his 
Prayers  to  Heaven,  takes  off  his  Robe,  throws  himself 
on  the  Couch,  and  Sleeps. 

Enter  IVANHOE,  shewn   in   by  OSWALD,    who  bows  and 
departs. 

Ivanhoe.  The  poor  wretch  sleeps,  unconscious  of  the 
snares  laid  for  his  ruin. — Ha !  his  slumbers  are  disturbed — 
he  dreams — he  speaks ! 

Isaac.  (Sleeping.)  For  the  sake  of  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, spare  an  unhappy  old  man  : — I  am  poor — I  am 
pennyless — should  your  irons  wrench  my  limbs  asunder, 
I  could  not  gratify  your  cravings. 

Ivanhoe.  All  righteous  Heaven !  even  while  sleeping, 
dost  tliou  warn  him  of  impending  danger !  Let  me  hasten 
to  complete  thy  evident  purpose. — Isaac,  awake — arouse 
thee! 
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Isaac.  (Starting  up,)  Oh  !  Father  Jacob — shield  me — 
spare  me — spare  me  ! 

Ivanhoe.  Fear  nothing  from  me,  Isaac ;  I  come  as  your 
friend.  * 

Isaac.  The  God  of  Israel  requite  you — I  dreamed  of 
spoilers  and  of  torture ;  but,  Father  Abraham  be  praised, 
I  did  but  dream  ! — What  may  be  your  pleasure  to  want  at 
this  lone  hour  with  the  poor  Jew  ? 

Ivanhoe.  It  is  to  tell  you,  if  you  leave  not  this  mansion 
instantly,  and  travel  not  with  some  haste,  your  journey 
may  prove  a  dangerous  one. 

Isaac.  Holy  Father,  whom  could  it  interest  to  endanger 
so  poor  a  wretch  as  I  am? 

Ivanhoe.  The  purpose  you  can  best  guess  ;  rely  on  this — 
the  Templar,  who  addressed  you  in  the  hall,  spoke  to  his 
Mussulman  slaves  afterwards,  in  the  Saracen  language, 
which  I  well  understand,  and  charged  them  to  watch  the 
journey  of  the  Jew  when  he  departed,  seize  him  when  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  mansion,  and  conduct  him  to 
his  castle  of  Torquilstone,  or  that  of  Philip  de  Malvoisin. 

Isaac.  Holy  God  of  Abraham !  Oh !  Holy  Moses ! 
Blessed  Aaron !  the  dream  is  not  dreamed  for  nought,  and 
the  vision  cometh  not  in  vain  !— I  feel  their  irons  already 
tear  my  sinews !  I  feel  the  rack  already  pass  over  my  body. 
Oh!  save  me!  save  me  ! 

Ivanhoe.  Hear  me,  Isaac !  You  have  but  too  good 
cause  for  terror;  but  cheer  thee,  I  say,  and  I  will  point 
out  to  thee  the  means  of  escape. — Leave  this  mansion  in- 
stantly, while  its  inmates  sleep  soundly  after  the  evening's 
revel, — I  will  guide  you  by  secret  paths  of  the  forest,  known 
to  me  as  well  as  any  forester  that  ranges  it,  and  I  will  not 
leave  you  till  you  are  under  the  safe  conduct  of  some 
chief  or  baron  going  to  the  Tournament. 

Isaac.  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  young  man,  betray  me 
not!  for  the  sake  of  the  great  Father  who  made  us  all — Jew 
as  well  as  Gentile. — Do  me  no  treason ! 

Ivanhoe.  Betray  thee,  Jew !  Not  I ! — Wert  thou 
loaded  with  all  the  wealth  of  thy  tribe ;  what  interest  have 
I  to  injure  thee  ?  I  am  vowed  to  poverty,  nor  do  I  change 
this  dress  for  aught  but  a  coat  of  mail. 

Isaac.  Good  youth,  I  will  go  with  you  !  Let  us  haste  ! 
Let  us  gird  up  our  loins  !  Let  us  flee !  Here  is  thy  staff! 
Why  wilt  thou  tarry  ? 

Ivanhoe.  I  tarry  not — but  I  must  secure  the  means  of 
leaving  this  place. — What,  ho  !  Gurth  !  awake  man ! — 
Surely  I  may  trust  iim.  (Aside.) 
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Enter  GURTH,  from  Side-Ceti. 

Gurth.  Yaw,  aw — a  murrain  on  thee  for  disturbing  me 
thus — what  is  thy  purpose  ? 

Ivanhoe.  Undo  the  postern-gate,  and  let  forth  the  Jew — 
he  journieth  with  me. 

Gurth.  Hey  !  the  Jew  leaving  Rotherwood,  and  travel- 
ling in  company  with  the  Palmer  to  boot? — I  should  as 
soon  have  dreamt  of  his  stealing  away  with  a  gammon  of 
bacon. — I  tell  thee  what,  friends — content  yourselves,  and 
abide  the  opening  of  the  great  gates :  we  suffer  no  visitors 
to  depart  by  stealth  at  these  unseasonable  hours. 

Ivanhoe.  Nevertheless,  you  will  not  refuse  me. — Hither, 
good  fellow  ! — (  Whispers  him.) 

Gurth.  Is  it  indeed  so?    Oh,  happy  hour! 

Ivanhoe.  Hush !  Beware  !  Thou  art  wont  to  be  pru- 
dent— be  not  less  so  now. — Undo  the  postern — thou  shalt 
know  more  anon — and  do  thou — (  Whispers  him.) 

Gurth.  Willingly  !  Willingly  !  I  hasten  for  the  keys  ! 

[Exit  Gurth. 

Isaac.  Good  youth !  Good  youth  !  Thou  canst  defend 
me,  and  I  know  thou  wilt !  Poor  as  I  am,  I  will  requite 
it — not  with  money ;  for  money,  so  help  me  my  Father 
Abraham,  I  have  none;  but 

Ivanhoe.  Money  and  recompense  I  have  already  said  I 
require  not  of  thee.  Guide  thee  I  can,  and  it  may  be 
defend  thee  ;  since,  to  protect  a  Jew  against  a  Saracen  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  unworthy  a  Christian  :  therefore,  I 
will  see  thee  safe  under  some  fitting  escort.  We  are  not 
many  miles  from  the  town  of  Sheffield,  where  thou  mayst 
easily  find  many  of  thy  tribe  with  whom  to  take  refuge. 

Isaac.  The  blessing  of  Jacob  be  upon  thee !  In  Sheffield 
I  can  harbour  with  my  kinsman  Zareth,  and  find  some 
means  of  travelling  forth  with  safety. 

Ivanhoe.  There  then  we  part. 

Isaac.  But  not  till  you  have  had  the  poor  Jew's  thanks  ; 
for  I  presume  not  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me  to  my  kins- 
man Zareth's,  who  might  aid  me  with  some  means  of 
repaying  your  good  offices. 

Ivanhoe.  If  among  the  huge  list  of  thy  debtors  thou 
wilt  for  my  sake  spare  the  gyves  and  the  dungeon  to  some 
unhappy  Christian  who  stands  in  thy  danger,  I  shall  hold 
this  night's  service  to  thee  well  bestowed. 

Isaac.  But  something  would  I  do  more  than  this — eome- 
thing  for  thyself.  God  knows  the  Jew  is  poor;  yes,  Isaac 
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is  the  beggar  of  his  tribe — but  forgive  me  if  I  guess  what 
thou  most  lackest  at  this  moment. 

Ivanhoe.  If  thou  wert  to  guess  truly,  it  is  what  thou 
canst  not  supply,  wert  thou  as  wealthy  as  thou  now  say'st 
thou  art  poor. 

Isaac.  As  I  say — Oh,  believe  it — I  say  but  the  truth — I 
am  a  plundered,  indebted,  distressed  man — Hard  hands 
have  wrung  from  me  my  goods,  my  money,  my  ships,  and 
all  that  I  possessed. — Yet  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  lack- 
est, and  it  may  be  supply  it  too — thy  wish  even  now  is  for 
•a  sword  and  armour 

Ivanhoe.  Ha !  what  fiend  prompted  that  guess  ? 

Isaac.  No  matter,  though  it  may  be  a  true  one ;  and  as 
I  can  guess  thy  want,  so  can  I  supply  it — words  have 
dropt  from  thee,  that  like  sparks  from  flint,  shew  the  metal 
within — and  in  the  bosom  of  that  palmer's  gown  is  hidden 
a  knight's  chain  and  spurs  of  gold — they  glanced  on  me  as 
you  stooped  erewhile. 

loanhoe.  Hum — were  thy  garments  searched  by  as 
curious  an  eye,  Isaac,  what  discoveries  might  be  made  ! 

Isaac.  No  more  of  that. — Where. are  my  tablets?  In  the 
town  of  Leicester  all  men  know  the  rich  Jew  Kirgath 
Jairam  of  Lombardy — give  him  this  scroll.  He  hath  on 
sale  six  Milan  harnesses — the  worst  would  suit  a  crowned 
head :  of  these  he  will  give  thee  thy  choice,  with  every- 
thing else  that  may  furnish  thee  for  the  Tournament :  when 
it  is  over,  thou  wilt  return  them  safely,  unless  thou  should'st 
have  wherew  itlial  to  pay  their  value  to  the  owner. 

Ivanhoe.  But  Isaac,  thou  know'st  not  all  the  risk  :  thy 
armour  may  be  forfeited  to  a  victor — may  be  injured — for 
I  spare  not  for  blows  in  the  combat.  Besides,  those  of 
thy  tribe  give  nothing  for  nothing;  something  there  must 
be  paid  for  their  use. 

Isaac.  I  care  not,  I  care  not ;  if  there  is  damage,  it  will 
cost  you  nothing ;  if  there  is  usage-money,  Kirgath  Jairam 
will  forgive  it  for  the  sake  of  his  kinsman  Isaac.  See  !  the 
hind  beckoneth  us — he  hath  the  keys — let  us  away  ! — But 
hark  thee,  good  youth : — in  the  vain  hurly  burly,  thrust 
not  thyself  too  forward — I  speak  not  for  endangering  the 
armour,  but  for  thine  own  life  and  limbs. 

Ivanhoe.  Gramercy  for  thy  caution :  I  will  use  thy 
courtesy  frankly,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  me  but  I  will 
requite  it — I  follow  thee — Gurth  awaits  our  coming. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  Royal  Lists  at  Ashby  de  la  Zovche. — Sunrise. — Enter 
NORMAN  PEASANTRY. 

1st.  Peasant.  This  way !  my  masters,  this  way !  Tis 
scarce  sunrise,  and  already  see  how  the  galleries  are 
crowded  ! — Ah,  'tis  a  brave  Prince,  this  John  ! 

2nd.  Peasant.  Well,  every  one  to  their  taste,  good 
Rufus ;  hut  give  me  his  brother,  Richard  the  Lion  heart — 
an'  he  had  given  a  Tournament  like  this,  he  would  not  have 
needed  another  to  keep  the  lists  for  him ;  hut  Prince  John, 
rather  cares  to  hear  the  blows  of  an  opposer,  than  feel 
them,  and  has  wisely  selected  Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert, 
the  Templar,  for  the  champion  of  the  day. 

1st.  Peasant.  But  "  a  bird  in  the  hand,"  you  know, 
neighbour  Dullman — Richard  is  a  prisoner  in  Austria,  and 
Prince  John  is  here — who  can  blame  him  then,  for  wishing 
to  fill  a  throne  that,  but  for  the  infant  Arthur,  must  be 
vacant  without  him  ? — But  what  does  this  same  Tournament 
mean  ? 

2nd.  Peasant.  Marry,  this : — Bois  Guilbert,  the  Tem- 
plar, is  the  challenger :  yon  throne  is  erected  for  the  queen 
of  love  and  beauty — some  rare  wench,  I  warrant :  should 
he  remain  unconquered,  he  will  receive  from  her,  the 
fairest — a  crown,  as  the  bravest. — The  gallants  approach ! 
Prince  John  and  the  Challenger,  by  this  light ! — Back, 
friends,  back  !  ere  a  erack'd  crown  enforce  us  ! 

[Peasants  retire*. 

Enter  on  one  Side  CEDRIC,  ATHELSTANE  OF  CONINGS- 
BURG,  emdRowENA,  with  WAMBA  and  Attendants; — 
ISAAC,  the  Jew,  and  REBECCA,  his  Daughter,  on  the 
other. —  The  Jew  struggling  with  a  Norman  Knight  for 
a  Passage. 

Norman  Knight.  Dog  of  an  unbeliever  !  Whelp  of  a  she 
wolf!  Barest  thou  press  upon  a  Christian  and  a  Norman 
gentleman  of  the  blood  of  Montdidier. 

Isaac.  Anger  not  your  noble  valour  with  a  poor  Jew, 
worthy  knight;  for  myself  I  care  not,  but  the  maiden, 
my  daughter,  would  fain  see  these  warlike  vanities. — Prince 
John,  the  giver,  is  my  good  patron  and  creditor;  he  hath 
borrowed  monies  of  me  on  jewels  and  laud,  and  even  now 
meditateth  loans,  with  my  poor  help. — His  countenance 
shall  assist  me  to  a  seat. 
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Enter  PRINCE  JOHN,  AYMER,  and  Kniyhts. 

John.  What  do  I  see  ?  By  the  bald  scalp  of  Abraham, 
this  Jewess  is  the  very  model  of  that  perfection,  whose 
charms  drove  frantic  the  wisest  king  that  lived  !  The  very 
bride  of  the  Canticles  ! 

Aymer.  The  rose  of  Sharon,  and  lily  of  the  vaHey.  But 
your  grace  must  remember  she  is  still  but  a  Jewess. 

John.  Why  there  is  my  mammon  of  unrighteousness  too — 
the  Marquis  of  Marks,  the  Baron  of  Bezants,  contend- 
ing for  a  place  with  a  pennyless  dog,  who,  with  his  thread- 
bare coat,  has  not  a  single  cross  in  his  pouch  to  keep  the 
Devil  from  dancing  there.— By  the  body  of  St,  Mark, 
my  prince  of  supplies,  with  his  lovely  Jewess,  shall  have  a 
place  with  the  best ! — Ulloa  Isaac  !  come  hither,  man ! — • 
Is  that  thy  wife,  or  thy  daughter — that  eastern  houri  that 
thou  lockest  under  thy  arm  ? 

Isaac.  My  daughter  Rebecca,  so  please  your  grace. 

John.  The  wiser  man  thou !  But  daughter,  or  wife,  she 
should  be  preferred  according  to  her  beauty,  and  thy  merit. 
Out  on  ye,  Saxon  churls  there !  Make  way  for  the  prince 
of  usurers,  and  his  lovely  daughter ! 

Isaac.  By  no  means,  an'  it  please  jour  grace;  it  is  not 
fit  for  such  as  us  to  sit  with  the  rulers  of  the  land. 

John.  On,  infidel  dog,  when  I  command  ye;  or  I  will 
have  thy  swarthy  hide  stripp'd  off,  and  tann'd  for  horse 
furniture  ! — Let  me  see  who  dare  stop  thee  ! 

Wamba.     Marry,  that  dare  I; — let  him  beat  through - 
this  shield  of  brawn,  an'  he  can. 

Isaac,  (retreating.)  The  abomination  of  my  tribe! — 
Avaunt  thee,  fiend ! 

Wamba.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  deal  me  the  prize,  cousin  prince, 
I  have  vanquished  my  foe,  in  fair  fight,  with  sword  and 
shield. 

John.  Who,  and  what  art  thou,  noble  champion  ? 
Wamba.  A  fool,  by  right  of  descent. — I  am  Wamba,  the 
son  of  Witless,  who  was  the  son  of  Weatherbrain,  who 
was  the  son  of  an  alderman. 

John.  Gramercy !  good  fellow,  thou  pleasestme. — Here, 
Isaac,  lend  me  a  handful  of  bezants ! 

Isaac.  A  handful  of  bezants,  good,  my  lord  ! — Alas, 
my  poor  scrip  hath  not 

John.  Stand  not  fumbling  there ;  give  me  thy  pouch, 
(snatches  it)  and  I'll  soon  tell  thee  what  thou  hast. — Here, 
good  fellow.  [  Gives  some  to  Wamba. 

Isaac.  (Aside.)  O  Jacob!  Oh,  all  ye  twelve  holy  fathers  of 
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our  tribe  !  What  a  losing  venture  is  this,  for  one  who  hath 
duly  kept  every  jot  aiad  tittle  of  the  law  of  Moses  ! — Fifty 
zechins  wrenched  from  me  at  one  clutch,  and  by  the 
talons  of  a  tyrant. 

Rebecca.  Why  then,  father,  do  you  let  Prince  John 
carry  off  the  gold  so  willingly  ? 

Isaac.  Willingly !  the  blotch  of  Egypt  upon  him ! 
Willingly,  said'st  thou?  As  willingly  as  when,  in  the 
Gulph  of  Lyons,  I  flung  over  my  merchandize  to  lighten 
my  ship  while  she  laboured  in  the  tempest — robed  the 
seething  billows  in  my  choicest  silks — perfumed  their  briny 
foam  with  myrrh  and  aloes — and  enriched  their  caverns 
with  gold  and  silver  work !  Was  not  that  an  hour  of  un- 
utterable misery,  though  my  own  hands  made  the  sacrifice  ? 

Rebecca.  But  it  was  to  save  our  lives,  Father ;  and  the 
God  of  our  fathers  has  since  blessed  your  stores,  and 
your  gettings. 

Isaac.  Ay;  but  if  the  tyrant  lays  hold  of  them  thus, 
and  compels  me  to  smile  while  he  is  robbing  me! — O, 
daughter  !  disinherited  and  wandering  as  we  are,  the  worst 
evil  that  befals  our  race  is,  that  when  we  are  wronged  and 
plundered,  all  the  world  laughs  around,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  suppress  our  sense  of  injury;  and  to  smile 
tamely  when  we  should  revenge  bravely. 

Rebecca.  Think  not  thus,  my  father;  we  also  have  adr 
vantages : — these  Gentiles,  cruel  and  oppressive  as  they 
are,  are  in  some  sort  dependant  on  the  dispersed  children 
of  Zion,  whom  they  despise  and  persecute. — Without  the 
aid  of  our  wealth,  they  could  neither  furnish  forth  their 
hosts  in  war,  nor  their  triumphs  in  peace ;  and  the  gold 
which  we  lend  them  brings  increase  to  our  coffers. — We 
are  like  the  herb,  that  flourishes  most  when  it  is  most 
trampled  on ; — even  this  day's  pageant  had  not  proceeded 
without  the  consent  of  the  despised  Jew,  who  furnished 
the  means. 

Isaac.  Hush,  daughter  of  my  house!  the  prince  advanceth. 

John.  By  my  halidom,  the  principal  business  of  the  day 
has  been  forgotten,  Sir  Prior ; — we  have  not  named  the 
fair  sovereign  of  love  and  beauty,  by  whose  white  hand 
the  palm  is  to  be  distributed.—  For  my  part,  I  am  liberal  in 
my  ideas,  and  I  care  not  if  I  give  my  vote  for  the  black- 
ey'd  Rebecca. 

Aymer.  Holy  virgin !  a  Jewess  !  we  should  be  stoned 
out  of  the  lists,  and  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a 
martyr. — Besides,  I  swear  by  my  Patron  Saint,  that  she 
is  far  inferior  to  the  lovely  Saxon  Rowena. 
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John.  Saxon  or  Jew  !  Dog  or  hog!  What  matters  it? 
I  say  name  Rebecca,  were  it  only  to  mortify  the  Saxon 
churls. 

Aymer.  This  passes  a  jest,  my  lord; — no  knight  will 
enter  the  lists,  if  such  an  insult  is  attempted. — Let  the  fair 
sovereign's  throne  remain  unoccupied  until  the  conqueror 
shall  be  nam'd,  and  then  let  him  choose  the  lady  by  whom 
it  shall  be  filled  :  it  will  add  another  grace  to  his  triumph, 
and  teach  fair  ladies  to  prize  the  love  of  valiant  knights, 
who  can  exalt  them  to  such  distinction. — Should  Bois 
Guilbert  gain  the  prize,  I  will  gage  my  rosary  that  hell 
name  the  sovereign  of  love  and  beauty. 

John.  In  the  fiend's  name,  please  yourselves; — Marshal 
me  to  my  throne,  and  let  the  tournament  begin. — 
These  are  the  laws.  Heralds,  proclaim  them  without  the 
lists; — Bois  Guilbert,  the  challenger,  undertakes  all 
comers  ;  the  victor  of  the  day  receives,  as  prize,  a  suit  of 
armour  of  matchless  strength  and  beauty,  and  has  the 
peculiar  honour  of  naming  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty, 
by  whom  he  will  be  crowned  with  a  coronet  of  golden  laurels ! 
Omnes.  Hurrah !  long  live  the  prince  ! 

[Grand  Flourish. 

Isaac.  Let  us  stand  aside,  my  child,  the  turmoil  is 
commencing. 

Cedric.  (to  Rowena.)  Daughter  of  Alfred  !  Hope  of  our 
Saxon  line!  and  you,  noble  Athelstane,  your  seats  await 
you. — The  challenger  appears  ! 

(All  the  Parties  seat  and  arrange  themselves,  leaving 
the  Lists  clear. — Grand  Flourish. — Enter  the  Black 
Knight,  takes  his  place  in  one  corner,  leaning  idly  on 
his  axe.) 

Herald.  (  Without.)  Room  for  the  Temple  Knight,  Brian 
de  Bois  Guilbert — Champion  and  challenger. 

(Trumpets. — Bois  Guilbert,  the  Challenger,  enters  the 
Lists,  attended  by  his  Squire  and  Herald. —  Trumpet 
sounds.) 

Herald.  (  Without,  on  the  other  side.)  Room,  lordings,  for 

the  brave  Knight,  Sir  Foulk  Doilly,  who  disputes  the  field. 

(Trumpets — Sir  Foulk  enters — after  a  feu."  passes  with 

Bois  Guilbert  he   is  disarmed. — Grand  Flourish; 

the  Spectators   shout "  Long    lice   the    Temple 

Knight." — Sir  Foulk  lays  dorvn  his  sword  and  shield 
at  Bois  Guilbert's  feet,  and  retires;  his  Squire 
takes  possession  of  them. — Bois  Guilbert's  trumpet 
again  challengei  the  Field; — it  is  answered  fqpm  the 


opposite  side,  as  before.) 


n-o, 
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Herald,  (without.)  Room  for  Sir  Hubert,  the  Knight  of 
North  Allerton. — 

( Trumpets :  Sir  Hubert  enters, — is  defeated  by  Bois 
Guilbert; — retires  in    the  same  way    as  the  other. 
Bois  Guilbert's  Trumpet  again  challenges — a  pause  ; 
no  other  Knight  appearing,  Prince  John  rises.) 
John.  You  have  done  well,  Sir  Brian,  and  maintained 
the  reputation  of  your  Order,  and  our  Norman  chivalry  : 
this  double  overthrow,  methinks,  ensures  you  champion. 
We  must  pronounce  you  victor,  bestow  the  prize,   and 
prepare  us  for  the  banquet. 

Cedric.  (to  Athelstane.)  The  day  is  against  England,  my 
Lord, — are  you  not  tempted  to  take  the  lists  ? 

Athel.  Nay,  I  may  tilt  to-morrow  in  the  Melee,  but  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  arm  myself  to-day. 

Bois  Guil.  The  gallants  are  tardy  :  tbey  like  not  the 
metal  of  my  sword,  methinks.  Let  the  trumpet  sound  for 
the  last  time, — I  will  then  forth  to  dinner. 

(Trumpet  challenges  the  third  time.) 
John.  Thy  trumpet  will  sound  long  enough,  Sir  Templar, 
ere  it  meet  an  answer ;  that  Black  Knight  stands  unmoved. 
Bois  Guil.  Were  but  this  rash  hardy  fool  Ivanhoe  here, 
I  might  pluck  another  laurel ;  but,   as  it  is,  I  must  con- 
tent myself. 

John.  Thy  challenge  sounds  unanswered,  gallant  cham- 
pion ! — I  must  pronounce  you  victor. 

(Trumpet  answers  without.) 

Cedric.  Hold  !  hold  !  Sir  Prince  :  there's  yet  one  gal*- 
lant  soul  in  England  will  not  permit  a  Norman  sword  to 
win  the  good  day  thus  ! 

John.  What  presumptuous  gallant  is  this  ? 
Herald,  (without.)  Room,  Gentles — room  for  the  dis- 
inherited Knight. 

(Enter  Ivanhoe  in  steel  armour;  the  device  on  hit 
shield, — a  young  oak  tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  with 
the  Spanish  word,  Desdichardo,  signifying  Dis- 
inherited, inscribed  under  it:  he  is  attended  by 
Gurtli,  attired  as  his  Squire.) 

Isaac.  Ah !  tis  the  good  youth !  See,  he  weareth  the 
armour  of  Kirgath  Jairam  ! 

Cedric.  By  Hengist,  that  air  denotes  a  Saxon ! — Heaven 
aid  the  cause  of  native  England ! 

Bois  Guil.  (to  Ivanhoe.)  Have  you  confess'd  yourself, 
Brother  ?  Have  you  heard  mass  this  morning,  that  you 
peril  your  life  so  frankly  ? 
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Ivanhoe.  I'm  fitter  to  meet  death  than  thou  art. 

Bois  Guil.  Then  take  your  place  in  the  lists,  and  look 
your  last  upon  the  sun,  for  this  night  shalt  thou  sup  in 
Paradise. 

Ivanhoe.  Gramercy  for  thy  courtesy  ;  and  to  requite  it, 
I  advise  thee  to  take  a  fresh  helm  and  sword,  for  by  my 
honor  you  will  need  both. 

Bois  Guil.   Let  the  issue  prove. — Prepare  ! 

(A  Flourish — the  Combat  begins  between  Bois  Guilbert 
and  Ivanhoe ;  after  a  severe  pass,  they  separate,  and 
mutually  pause.) 

Isaac.  Father  Abraham! — How  fiercely  that  Gentile 
fights  ! — And  the  noble  armour  that  was  worth  so  many 
sequins  to  Joseph  Pariera,  the  armourer  of  Milan,  beside 
the  seventy  in  hundred  of  profits — he  cares  as  little  for  it,  as 
if  he  had  found  it  in  the  highways. 

Rebecea.  If  he  risks  his  own  person  and  limbs,  father, 
in  doing  such  a  dreadful  battle,  he  can  scarce  be  expected 
to  save  his  sword  and  armour. 

Isaac.  Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  speakest,  maiden — 
his  neck  and  limbs  are  his  own ;  but  his  sword  and  armour 

belong  to Holy  Jacob  !  what  was  I  about  to  say ! 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  youth.  —See,  Rebecca,  see  !  he 
is  again  about  to  go  up  to  battle  against  the  Philistine. — 
Pray,  child;  pray  for  the  safety  of  the  good  youth,  and 
the  noble  sword,  and  the  rich  armour. 

(Trumpets  sound  again — the  Combat  re-commences: 
after  much  display  of  chivalry,  Bois  Guilbert  is 
overthrown  and  disarmed. 

Omnes.  (shouting.)  Long  live  the  Disinherited  Knight ! 

Cedric.  Said  I  not  the  Saxon  would  win  ? 

John.  Confusion  !  he  must  not  win  it  thus !  De  Bracey ! 
Malvoisin  !  Up  !  Arm  and  encounter  ! 

Isaac.  God  of  my  Fathers  !  the  good  youth  hath  con-, 
quered,  and  the  uncireumcised  Philistine  hath  fallen  before 
his  sword,  even  as  Ogg,  the  King  of  Bashan,  and  Sihon, 
King  of  the  Amorites,  fell  before  the  swords  of  our  fathers  ! 
Surely  he  shall  win  their  gold  and  silver,  and  their  armour 
of  brass  and  of  steel,  for  a  prey  and  for  a  spoil ! 

Bois  Guil.  Chance  has  befriended  you,  Sir  Disinherited 
Knight ;  but  there  are  others  to  dispute  the  field  with  you 
— Philip  de  Malvoisin  and  Hubert  de  Bracey  ! 

Ivanhoe.  I  take  the  twain  at  once ', — sound,  Herald, 
sound  the  challenge ! 
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Sois  Gull.  We  shall  meet  again,  I  trust. 

Ivanhoe.  If  we  do  not,  the  fault  shall  not  he  mine;  on 
foot,  or  on  horseback,  with  spear,  with  axe,  or  with  sword, 
I  am  alike  ready  to  encounter  thee. — Pages  !  a  cup  of  wine ! 
— Here's  to  all  true  English  hearts,  and  to  the  confusion  of 
foreign  tyrants. 

[Flourish  and  Shoiits. 

John.  Wot  ye,  my  lords,  who  this  gallant  can  be,  that 
bears  himself  thus  proudly  ? 

Bracey.  I  can  form  no  guess,  unless  he  be  one  of  the 
good  swords  that  accompanied  King  Richard,  and 
are  now  straggling  homewards  from  the  Holy  Land :  he 
may  be  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

John.  Nay,  Salisbury  is  taller. — Why  may  it  not  be  the 
king?  Why  may  it  not  be  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  himself? — 
Malvoisin,  Bracey,  brave  knights,  and  gentlemen,  re- 
member your  promise,  and  stand  truly  by  me. 

Aymer.  Fear  not,  Sir  Prince:  are  you  so  little  acquaint- 
ed with  your  father's  sons  as  not  to  see  this  youngster 
wants  three  inches  of  King  Richard's  height. — But  the 
trumpet  sounds  again; — Malvoisin  and  De  Bracey,  pre- 
pare to  take  the  field  against  this  nameless  stranger  ! 

Isaac.  Jehovah,  speed  the  good  youth !  he  goeth  to 
encounter  fearful  odds. — I  fear  me  for  the  costly  armour 
now. 

Rebecca.  I  fear  me  for  his  life !  My  prayer  is  thine — 
the  God  of  armies  shield  the  gentle  Nazarene  ! 

Cedric.  Oh!  had  I  but  my  youth;  or,  were  but 
Ivanhoe  anear,  to  aid  this  gallant  stranger  against  these 
odds.  [Trumpets. 

Herald.  ( Without.)  Room  for  De  Bracey  !  Room  for 
Malvoisin ! 

(Enter  De  Bracey  and  MaJvoisin ; — Ivanhoe  meets 
them;  after  a  smart  Combat,  he  gets  De  Bracey 
down,  and  is  on  the  point  of  overcoming  Malvoisin, 
when  Bois  Guilbert  advances  behind  him,  and  is 
about  to  strike  him:  De  Bracey,  in  the  mean  time, 
recovering  himself,  and  threatening  him  from  another 
quarter.) 

Rebecca,  Rowena,  Gurth,  Isaac,  Cedric.  Beware,  Sir 
Disinherited  Knight !  Beware  ! 

(Ivanhoe  becomes  a  ware  of  his  situation,  anddefends  himself 

gallantly ;  but  is  on  the  point  of  being  overpowered  by 

numbers,    when    the  Black  Knight  rushes  forward, 

exclaiming  "  A  Desdichardo  to  the  rescue,"  icrenches 

£ 
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the  Sword  from  the  hand  of  De  Bracey  ;  throws  him 
to  the  Earth;  disarms  Malvoisin;  and  leaves  Ivanhoe, 
a  second  time,  to  conquer  Bois  Guilbert. — A  general 
Shout  and  Flourish  announces  this  signal  Triumph, 
in  the  bustle  of  which,  the  Slack  Knight  (Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion)  disappears. 

Isaac.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  be  praised !  but  I  feared  me 
greatly  for  the  armour  ! 

John.  Disinherited  knight !  since  by  that  only  title  you 
will  consent  to  be  known  to  us,  we  award  you  the  honours 
of  this  tournament  :  it  is  now  your  duty,  as  well  as  privi- 
lege, to  name  the  fair  lady,  who,  as  queen  of  honour,  as 
well  as  love  and  beauty,  is  to  preside  over  this  day's 
festival;  and,  by  conferring  on  her  this  crown  as  the 
fairest,  receive,  in  return,  one  as  the  bravest. — Raise 
your  sword ! 

(Ivanhoe  does  as  requested. — Prince  John  places  on  its 
point  a  Coronet  of  green  satin,  edged  with  gold, 
relieved  by  arrow  points,  and  hearts  placed  inter- 
changeably.— Ivanhoe  passes  round  the  Lists,  till  he 
a lifj hts  opposite  Rowena;  then,  sinking  the  point  of 
his  Sword,  he  deposits  the  coronet  at  her  feet. 

[Grand  Flourish. 

Omnes.  Long  live  the  lady  Rowena;  the  chosen  and 
lawful  queen  of  love  and  beauty !  Long  live  the  Saxon 
princess  !  Long  live  the  race  of  the  immortal  Alfred  ! 

John.  Assume,  fair  lady,  the  mark  of  your  sovereignty, 
to  which  none  vows  homage  more  sincerely  than  our- 
self;  and,  if  it  please  you  to  honour  our  banquet,  in 

the  Castle  of  Ashby,  with  your  presence 

Cedric.  The  lady  Rowena,  together  with  myself  and 
the  noble  Athelstane,  decline  with  thanks  your  courteous 
invitation. — We  practice  .only  the  manners  of  our  fathers  ; 
she  will,  however,  take  on  herself  the  state  to  which  she 
has  been  called  by  the  free  election  of  the  victor  Knight, 
confirmed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
(Places  the  Coronet  on  Rowena's  head. — Another  Flourish.) 
John.  It  only  remains  then  for  me,  Sir  Disinherited 
Knight,  to  announce  to  you  your  right  to  claim  and-  receive 
from  the  hands  of  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty,  the  chaplet 
•wnich  your  valour  has  so  well  deserved. 

(Ivanhoe  bows  and  kneels  at  Rowena's  feet;  she 
descends  from  her  Throne,  and  raising  the  Golden, 
Crown  of  Laurels,  is  about  to  place  it  on  his  Helmet , 
but  is  interrupted  by  Prince  John. 
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John.  It  must  not  be  thus — his  head  must  be  bare. 

(Heralds  advance  towards  Ivanhoe,  tcnlo.ce  his  helmet, 
and  take  it  off.) 

Rowena.  Gracious  Heaven!  Ivanhoe! — let  me  not 
betraj  myself. 

Cedric.  Wilfred !  he  has  behaved  like  a  Saxon,  if  he 
forgot  he  was  a  son ! — But  I  must  not  relent ! 

[Turns  away. 

Rebecca.  Holy  Abraham  !  — how  pale  and  faint  doth  the 
good  youth  look ;  surely  he  is  not  wounded  ! 

Rowena.  I  bestow  on  thee  this  chaplet,  Sir  Knight,  as 
the  meed  of  valour  assigned  to  this  day's  victor;  and  upon 
brows  more  worthy  could  a  wreath  of  chivalry  never  be 
placed. 

Ivanhoe.  I — I — Rowena !  Ha !  My  wound  ! 

[Sinks  exhausted  at  her  feet. 

Isaac.  Rebecca!  Rebecca!  the  good  youth  sinks ! — Thou 
art  skilful  in  surgery ;  haste  !  haste ! — he  hath  gained 
great  spoils,  and  can  repay  us  tenfold. 

Cedric.  My  son !  my  son !  why  didst  thou  e'er  forget 
thou  wert  ray  son  ! 

(Isaac,  Rebecca,  and  Gurth  rush  forward,  and  raise 
Ivanhoe. — Cedric  drags  away  Rowena  with  emo- 
tion.— Prince  John  and  the  Vanquished  Knights 
look  on  with  exultation. — Parties  form  a  Picture, 
and  Drop  falls  for  the 

FIRST   ACT. 


ACT.  II. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Forest  of  Sherwood. — Outlaws  discovered* 
GLEE.— (Outlaws.) 

Oh,  merry  is  the  Outlaw's  life, 

From  cares  of  cities  free ; 
Secure  from  want,  and  far  from  strife, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 
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Eacli  traveller  his  purse-bearer, 

The  buck  and  doe  his  food, 
His  home  'neath  Heav'ns  broad  canopy, 

Under  the  good  greenwood, 

Oh,  merry  is  the  Outlaw's  life,  &c. 

1st.  Outlaw.  Ay,  marry,  the  Outlaw's  is  a  merry  life 
in  truth,  under  such  a  leader  as  ours — the  noble  Robin 
Hood. 

Ind.  Outlaw.  Hush !  Hush,  man !  Locksley  thou 
would'st  say  :  has  he  not  commanded  us  to  call  him  by  that 
name. — [Horn  without.] — There  is  his  horn^ 

Enter  ROBIN  HOOD,  and  MUTCH  the  Miller. 

Outlaws.  Hail,  noble  Captain  !  welcome  to  the  Green- 
wood again. 

Robin  Hood.  Thsnks,  Lads:  I  have  seen  sport  since 
my  departure — Ivanhoe  hath  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  carried  off  the  honours  of  the  Tournament. — 
King  Richard  will  not  be  long  following  him,  or  I  am  no 
true  Outlaw. — I  had  a  brush  with  Prince  John  in  the 
archery  games  that  followed  the  pastimes  of  the  knights, 
and  bore  off  the  prize  from  his  favourite  Hubert :  we  had 
sharp  words,  and  I  half-bethought  me  it  would  have 
ended  in  sharp  blows  at  last. 

Mutch.  Where  is  Ivanhoe  now,  Captain  ? 

Robin  Hood.  That's  past  my  skill  to  tell. — When  he  fell 
wounded,  after  receiving  the  crown  from  the  queen  of 
beauty,  Rowena,  he  was  mysteriously  conveyed  away,  no 
one  knows  by  whom. — Hold  !  who  comes  here?  A  Saxon  ! 
Stand  aside. 

Enter  GURTH. 

Gurth.  Would  to  Heaven  and  St.  Dunstan  I  were  out 
of  this  cursed  wood,  to  light  myself  of  this  treasure.— - 
Here  are  such  numbers,  not  only  of  arrant  thieves,  but  of 
errant  knights,  and  errant  squires ;  errant  monks,  and 
errant  minstrels ;  errant  jugglers,  and  errant  jesters ;  that 
a  man  with  a  single  mark  about  him  would  be  in  danger, 
much  more  a  poor  swine-herd  with  a  whole  bag-fnl  of 
zeechins  :  would  I  were  out  of  1  lie  shade  of  these  infernal 
bushes,  that  I  might  at  least  see  any  of  Saint  Nicholas's 
Clerks,  before  they  spring  upon  my  shoulders. 

[Robin  Hood  comes  forward,  with  Outlaws. 

Robin  Hood,  (seizing  Gurth.)  Treasure!  Hold,  Knave! 
Surrender  your  charge ! — We  are  the  deliverers  of  the 
Commonwealth,  who  ease  every  man  of  his  burthen  ! 
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Garth.  Hum  ! — You  should  not  lightly  ease  me  of  mine, 
had  I  hut  it  in  my  power  to  give  three  strokes  in  its  defence. 

Robin  Hood.  We  shall  see  that  presently.  You  would 
have  your  head  broke,  as  well  as  your  purse  cut,  and  so  be 
let  blood  in  two  veins  at  once,  I  see.  •  What  money  hast 
thou,  churl  ? 

Gurth.  Thirty  zeechins  of  my  own  property. 

Outlaws.  A  forfeit !  A  forfeit ! — A  Saxon  hath  thirty 
zeechins,  and  yet  is  sober  at  sunset ! 

Gurth.  I  hoarded  it  to  purchase  my  freedom. 

Robin  Hood.  Thou  art  an  ass  :  three  quarts  of  double 
ale  had  rendered  thee  as  free  as  thy  master;  aye,  and  freer 
too,  if  he  be  a  Saxon  like  thyself. 

Gurth.  A  sad  truth  :  but  if  the  thirty  zeechius  will  pur- 
chase my  freedom  from  you,  unloose  my  hands,  and  I  will 
pay  them  to  you. 

Robin  Hood.  Hold  ! — This  bag  which  thou  bearest,  as  I 
can  feel  through  thy  cloak,  contains  more  than  thou  hast 
told  us  of. 

Gurth.  It  is  my  master's,  the  Disinherited  Knight's:  this 
bag  contains  the  ransom  of  the  armour  of  the  knights  he 
conquered. 

Robin  Hood.  Comrades,  this  yeoman's  master  must  needs 
pass  us  toll  free  :  he  is  too  like  ourselves  to  make  booty  of 
him,  since  dogs  should  not  worry  dogs,  where  wolves  and 
foxes  are  to  be  found  in  abundance. 

Mutch.  Like  us? — I  should  like  to  hear  how  that  is  made 
good. 

Robin  Hood.  Why,  thou  fool,  is  he  not  poor  and  disinhe- 
rited, as  we  are?  Doth  he  not  win  his  substance  at  the 
sword's  point,  as  we  do?  Hath  he  not  beaten  De  Bracey  and 
Malvoisin,  even  as  we  would  beat  them,  if  we  could? — Then, 
is  he  not  the  enemy  to  life  and  death  of  Brian  de  Bois  Guil- 
bert,  whom  we  have  all  so  much  reason  to  fear  ? 

Mutch.  True,  true :  yet,  when  I  served  in  the  band  of 
stout  old  Gamdelyn,  we  let  no  one  'scape — but  is  this  stout 
fellow  to  be  dismissed  scathless? 

Robin  Hood.  Not  if  thou  canst  scathe  him. — Here,  fel- 
low, canst  thou  use  this  staff,  that  thou  talk'st  of  it  so 
boldly?  f 

Gurth.  Try  me. 

Robin  Hood.  Sconce  this  fellow,  and  thou  shall  pass  scot 
-free ;  and  if  thou  dost  not,  thou  look'st  such  a  sturdy  knave, 
that  by  iny  faith,  I  think  I  must  pay  thy  ransom  for  thee 
myself. — Take  thy  staff,  miller,  and  keep  thy  head  ;  and  do 
you  others  let  this  fellow  go,  and  give  him  a  staff:  there  is 
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light  enough  to  lay  on  load  by. — Come,  miller,  beware  thy 
toll-dish ! 

Mutch.  Never  fear,  captain  ! — Now  churl,  set  to,  an* 
thou  darest:  thou  shall  soon  feel  the  strength  of  a  miller's 
thumb ! 

Gurth.  Hum  !  if  thou  be'est  a  miller,  thou  art  doubly  a 
thief;  and  I,  as  a  true  man,  bid  thee  defiance  ! — Come  on  ! 

(The  Miller  and  Qvxihjiyht  with  their  quarter-staffs 
— After  a  desperate  Combat,  the  Miller  is  beaten.} 

Robin  Hood.  Well  and  yeoman! y  done!  Fair  play,  and 
Old  England  for  ever !  The  Saxon  hath  saved  both  his  purse 
and  his  hide,  and  the  miller  has  met  his  match  ! — Go  thy 
ways,  friend. 

Gurth.  I  thank  thee;  for  I  have  need  to  make  good 
speed,  ~on  more  accounts  than  one — Cedric,  my  noble  mas- 
ter, and  the  Lady  Rowena  are  in  danger ;  1  vanhoe  cannot 
be  found ;  and  chance,  aided  by  my  Norman  disguise,  con- 
veyed to  my  ears  a  foul  plan  of  the  conquered  Knights, 
.  Bois  Guilbert,  De  Malvoisin,  and  Bracey,  to  seize  on 
Cedric,  Athelstane,  and  Roweua  ;  convey  them  to  the  Castle 
of  Torquilstone ;  force  the  lady  to  espouse  Maurice  de 
Bracey  ;  and  make  the  Saxons  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for 
deliverance.  They  have  disguised  themselves  as  outlaws ; 
and  I  am  now  in  search  of  Ivanhoe,  to  thwart  their  sport. 

Robin  Hood.  Ha  !  what  i<>  it  thou  tellest  me?  Stay,,  fel- 
low— this  must  not  be.  You  are  a  servant,  a  faithful  servant 
of  Ivanhoe,  ay,  and  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  the  friend  of 
the  rights  of  Englishmen :  be  shall  not  want  English  hands 
to  help  him  in  this  extremity. — Miller,  where  is  Scarlet  ? 

Mutch.  On  the  road  towards  Rotherbam. 

Robin  Hood.  With  bow  many  ? 

Mutch.  With  six  men,  and  good  hope  of  booty,  if  it 
please  St.  Nicholas. 

Robin  Hood.  Devoutly  spoken  !  And  where  is  Allen  a 
Dale? 

Mutch.  Walked  up  towards  the  Watling  Street,  to  watch 
for  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx. 

Robin  Hood.  That  is  well  thought  on  also :  and  where  is 
the  Friar?  „ 

Mutch.  In  the  Cell  at  Copmanhurst. 

Robin  Hood.  Thither  will  I  go  then. — Disperse  and  seek 
your  companions :  collect  what  force  you  can,  for  there's 
game  afoot,  that  must  be  hunted  hard,  and  will  turn  to  bay. 
Meet  me  by  day-break,  and  « — -  Stay  !  I  have  forgotten 
what  is  most  necessary  of  the  whole — two  «f  you  take  the 
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road  quickly  to  Torquilstone,  the  Castle  of  Bois  Guilbert — 
these  masquerading  mortal-stealing  gallants  must  b"e  watched 
closely  ;  for,  even  if  they  reach  the  Castle  before  we  collect 
our  force,  our  honour  is  concerned  to  punish  them;  andVe 
will  find  means  to  do  so.  Keep  a  close  watch  on  them, 
therefore,  and  dispatch  one  of  your  comrades,  the  lightest  of 
foot,  to  bring  me  news  of  the  yeoman.— As  forthee,  honest 
fellow,  cheek,  by  jowl !  wend  thou  with  me  to  Copman- 
hurst,  and  fear  not,  all  shall  be  well. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

SCENE  II. 

Woody  Landscape. — Sunset. — REBECCA  discovered,  watch- 
ing a  Litter  that  stands  at  the  back  of  the  Stage. 

Rebecca.  How  much  longer  must  I  tarry,  like  Hagar  in 
the  Desert,  watching  my  last  hope  ! — My  father  returneth! 

Enter  ISAAC. 

Good,  my  father,  what  success  ?  Hast  thou  procured  assist- 
ance? 

Isaac.  No :  and  I  fear  me,  maiden,  we  shall  greatly 
repent  our  succouring  this  youth ;  those  heartless  Nazarenes, 
who  guaranteed  to  convey  us  safely  to  York,  have  fled,  on 
the  first  alarm  of  robbers  being  at  hand,  and  left  us  here,  to 
night,  plunder,  it  may  be,  murder  ! 

Rebecca.  Fear  not.  my  father,  the  God  of  our  people 
shall  protect  us,  seeing  we  do  but  our  duty. 

Isaac.  Of  a  verity  he  is  a  good  youth,  and  hath  done  us 
service.  Holy  Abraham  !  my  heart  bled  to  see  the  gore 
trickle  down  his  rich  embroidered  hacqueton,  and  his  corslet 
of  goodly  price  !  But  1o  carry  him  to  our  house  thus,  hast 
thou  well  considered,  damsel  ?  He  is  a  Christian;  and  by 
our  law  we  may  not  deal  with  the  stranger  and  Gentile,  save 
for  the  advantage  of  our  commerce.. 

Rebecca.  Speak  not  so,  dear  father;  we  may  not  indeed 
mix  with  them  in  banquet  and  in  jollity ;  but  in  wounds  and 
misery,  the  Gentile  becorneth  the  Jew's  brother. 

Isaac.  I  wish  I  k,new  what  the  Rabbi,  Jacob  Ben-Tudela, 
•would  opine  on  it.  Beard  of  Aaron  !  what,  if  the  youth 
perish,  if  he  die  in  our  custody,  shall  we  not  be  held  guilty 
of  his  blood,  and  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  multitude? 

Rebecca.  He  will  not  die,  my  father, — he  will  not  die, 
unless  we  abandon  him  ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  indeed  answer- 
able for  his  blood  to  God  and  to  man. 
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Isaac.  Nay,  it  grieved  me  as  much  to  see  the  droppings 
of  hisbload,  as  if  each  drop  had  been  a  golden  bezant 
from  mine  own  purse  ;  and,  I  well  know  that  the  lessons  of 
Miriam,  thy  instructress,  whose  soul  is  in  Paradise,  made 
thee  skilful  in  the  art  of  healing,  and  that  thou  knowest  the 
craft  of  herbs,  and  the  force  of  elixirs:  besides,  if  he  of 
the  Lion-heart  shall  return  to  this  land,  as  is  now  noised 
abroad,  then  shall  this  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  be  unto  me  as 
a  wall  of  defence,  when  the  king's  displeasure  shall  burn 
high  against  thy  father  for  his  dealing  with  Prince  John. 

Rebecca.  Thou  consentest  then  ?  thou  wilt  lend  ear  to 
my  counsel;  thou  wilt  let  the  stranger  journey  with  us  to 
York,  and  our  house  be  to  him  as  a  home  until  his  wounds 
shall  be  healed. 

Isaac.  Yea,  do  as  thy  mind  giveth  thee ;  thou  art  a  good 
damsel — a  blessing,  and  a  crown,  and  a  song  of  rejoicing 
unto  me,  and  unto  my  house :  but  the  night  cemeth,  and 
no  aid  approacheth ;  the  spoilers  may  rush  upon  us,  and 
we  be  utterly  cast  down. — Raise  up  thy  voice,  my  child  ! 
.  let  thy  call  for  help  ascend  on  high  !  who  knoweth  hut  thy 
pure  summons  may  find  grace,  when  mine  may  fail. — By  the 
rod  of  Moses,  some  one  is  even  now  at  hand  ! — A  goodly 
company  ;  albeit,  they  are  Gentiies  ! 

Enter  CEDRIC,   ATHELSTANE,  ROWENA,  WAMBA, 

OSWALD,  and  Attendants. 
I  will  exhort  them. 

Rebecca.  Do  so,  my  father  !  thy  grey  hairs  shall  gain 
favour  with  the  Nazarene. 

Cedric.  Haste,  varlets ! — Noble  Athelstane,  t-hy  long 
tarrying  at  our  noon  banquet  will  cause  us  to  travel  all 
night,  an'  we  would  reach  Rotherwood  without  further  stop. 

Isaac.  Hold  !  Hold  !  Please  your  noble  valours  to  permit 
a  poor  Jew  to  travel  under  your  safeguard  !  I  swrar  by  the 
tables  of  our  law,  that  never  has  favour  been  conferred  on  a 
child  of  Israel  since  the  days  of  our  captivity,  shall  be  more 
gratefully  acknowledged  ! — We  stand,  in  fear  of  Outlaws. 

Athel.  Dog  of  a  Jew!  Dost  not  remember  how  thou  didst 
beard  us  in  the  Gallery  Lists  ?  Fight,  or  flee,  or  compound 
with  the  Outlaws  as  thou  wilt ;  ask  neither  aid  nor  company 
from  us  ! — If  they  rob  only  such  as  thee,  who  rob  all  the 
world,  I,  for  mine  own  share,  shall  hold  them  right  honest 
fellows. 

Cedric.  Nay,  we  shall  do  better  to  leave  them  two  of 
our  attendants,  to  convey  their  burthen,  and  be  their  safe- 
guard— it  will  diminish  our  strength  but  little ;  and  with 
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your  good  sword,  noble  Athelstane,  should  there  be  Out- 
laws at  hand,  it  will  be  light  work  for  us  to  face  a  score 
of  them ! 

JKowena.  Outlaws  !  Gracious  Heavens,  let  us  onward  ! 

Rebecca.  Nay,  nay,  lady  !  Give  us  your  safeguard !  It 
is  not  for  myself  that  I  pray  this  favour,  nor  is  it  even,  for 
that  poor  old  man. — I  know  that  to  wrong  and  spoil  our 
nation  is  a  light  fault,  if  not  a  merit  with  the  Christians  : 
but  it  is  in  the  name  of  one  dear  to  many,  and  dear  even  to 
you,  that  I  beseech  you  to  let  this  sick  person  be  trans- 
ported, with  care  and  tenderness,  under  your  protection; 
for  if  evil  chance  him,  the  last  moment  of  your  life  would 
be  embittered  with  regret  for  denying  that  which  I 
ask  of  you. 

Rowena.  Dearest  Sir !  the  man  is  old  and  feeble  !  the 
maiden,  young  and  beautiful !  their  friend  sick,  and  in 
peril  of  his  life! — Jews,  though  they  may  be,  we  cannot, 
as  Christians,  leave  them  in  this  extremity  !  Let  our  serfs 
convey  this  litter,  and  the  old  man  and  his  daughter  join 
our  company. 

Cedric.  It  shall  be  so  !  they  must  travel  in  the  rear, 
where  Wamba  may  attend  them  with  his  shield  of  boar's 
brawn. 

Rowena.  The  damsel,  at  least,  may  journey  by  my  side. 

Rebecca.  Nay,  it  were  not  fit,  if  my  society  might  be 
held  a  disgrace  to  my  protectress ! 

Cedric.  Onwards,  knaves ! 

Athel.  Ay,  ay,  for  I  marvellously  lack  my  supper ! 

Oswald.  My  lord  !  My  lord  !— The  Outlaws  ! 

(Malvoisin,  Bois  Guilbert,  De  Bracey,  and  Normans 
rush  out ;  attack  Cedric,  Athelstane,/  and  Atten- 
dants.— Wamba  lays  about  him  icith  the  Brawn,  but 
finding  his  party  are  worsted,  retreats,  and  makes 
good  his  Escape.  —  Cedric,  Athelstane,  Isaac, 
Rowena,  Rebecca,  Sfc.  are  taken  prisoners.) 

Isaac.  Oh !  mercy,  mercy,  gentle  Philistines ! 

Bois  Guil.  Bear  them  away  ! 

Cedric.  Seiz'd  —  bound  —  you  should  be  English- 
men! and  yet,  sacred  Heaven,  you  prey  upon  your 
countrymen,  as  if  you  were  very  Normans.- -You 
should  be  my  neighbours ;  and  if  so,  my  friends ;  for 
•which  of  my  English  neighbours  have  reason  to  be  other- 
wise I — What  then  would  ye  have  of  me  ?  or,  in  what  can. 
this  violence  serve  ye  ? — Ye  are  worse  than  brute  beasts 
in  your  actions  !  will  you  imitate  them  in  their  very 
dumbness  ? 
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Bois  GuiL  There  is  no  time,  nor  use  for  words ;  away 
for  Torquilstone ! 

Cedric.  Ha !  is  it  so  ?  to  Torquilstone !  tell  me,  dogs, 
is  it  my  life  or  my  wealth  you  aim  at? — Is  it  too  much, 
that  two  noble  Saxons — myself  and  the  nohle  Athelstane, 
should  hold  land  in  the  country — the  patrimony  of  our 
race.  —  Put  us  to  death,  and  complete  your  tyranny 
hy  taking  our  lives,  as  you  began  with  our  liberties. — If 
the  Saxon  Cedric  cannot  rescue  England,  he  is  willing  to 
die  for  her !  I  only  beseech  you  to  dismiss  the  lady 
Rowena  in  honour  and  safety !  She  is  a  woman,  you 
need  not  dread  her ;  and  with  us  will  die  all  those  who 
dare  fight  in  her  cause ! 

Bois  GuiL  You  are  mistaken  in  our  aims ;  but  it  is  not 
my  business  to  explain. — Onwards,  there ! 

Isaac.  Oh,  for  the  sword  of  Gideon !  the  patience  of 
great  Job ! 

Cedric.  We  must  submit  to  fate,  and  hope  the  best ! — 
Come,  noble  Athelstane ;  and  thou,  Rowena ! 

Rebecca.  As  ye  are  men,  tread  lightly  with  your  litter ! 
Ah!  should  he  come  to  harm  through  this  our  peril! — 
Unhappy,  lost  Rebecca !  What  say  I  ?-— Sinful  wretch ! 

[Exeunt  Omnes. 


SCENE.  III. 

Friar  Tuck's  Cell,  in  the  Forest  of  Copmanhurxt. 

Enter  FRIAR. 

Friar.  Of  all  the  clerks  in  Christendom,  find  me  one 
^rho  lives  so  good  a  life  as  I  do ;  that  is,  speaking  logically, 
which  is  speaking  like  a  clerk. — I  live  a  good  life,  because 
I  live  well ;  and  I  live  well,  because  I  live  at  my  ease ; 
and  I  live  at  my  ease,  because  I  take  care  to  live  on  the 
best  wines  and  pasties  hi  the  country,  with  plenty  of  them, 
and  sleep  as  soundly  as  any  squire  or  knight  of  them  all. — 
I'll  proceed  at  once  to  my  holy  devotions  !  I've  a  famous 
.buck,  pies,  and  cup  of  canary  in  my  cupboard  sanctuary. 

Black  Knight.  (Without.)  Holloa!  Holloa!  within  there, 
holy  hermit ! 

Friar.  Hey !  Who's  that  bawling  so  lustily  ?  I  must  be 
on  my  guard  !  Pass  on,  whoever  thou  art,  nor  disturb  the 
Servant  of  Heaven  arid  Saint  Dunstan  in  his  evening 
devotions ! 

Slack  Knight,  (without.)  I  pray  you,  reverend  father,  undo 
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your  door,  and  either  give  me  shelter,  or  point  out  the  road 
to  it. — I  am  benighted  in  this  darkness,  and  cannot  travel 
further  without  aid. 

Friar.  And  I  pray  you,  good  Christian  brother,  disturb 
me  no  more. — You  have  already  interrupted  one  pater,  two 
aves,  and  a  credo,  which  I,  miserable  sinner  that  I  am, 
should,  according  to  my  vow,  have  said  before  moon-rise. 

Black  Knight.  (Aside.)  This  will  not  serve  my  turn,  Sir 
Hermit ;  either  open  the  door  directly,  or  by  the  rood,  I 
will  beat  it  down,  and  make  entry  for  myself ! 

Friar.  Then  I  must  bestir  !  Where  is  my  crabstick  ? — 
Patience,  patience,  good  traveller !  I  will  undo  the  door, 
though,  it  may  be,  my  doing  so  will  be  little  to  thy  pleasure. 

(Opens  the  door  of  his  Cell,  threatening  with  his  Stick ; 
Enter  Black  Knight ; — Friar  draws  back.) 

Gramercy,  I  must  be  civil ! — Your  pardon,  Sir  Knight ; 
enter  freely  !  I  am  unwilling  to  open  my  lodge  after  sun-set ; 
there  are  a  multitude  of  Outlaws  abroad,  who  would  not 
respect  even  my  holy  person  ! 

Black  Knight.  Hum  !  the  poverty  of  your  cell,  good 
father,  should  seem  a  sufficient  defence  against  thieves  T 
But,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  your  devout  meditations,  I 
would  pray  to  know  two  things  of  your  holiness  ; — first, 
what  I  can  have  for  my  supper ;  and,  secondly,  where  I 
can  take  up  my  couch  for  the  night. 

Friar.  (Pointing  to  a  corner  of  the  Hut.)  Your  bed  is 
there,  and  your  supper  (taking  down  a  platter  of  parch'd 
peas)  is  here. 

Black  Knight.  Hum  !  somewhat  of  the  scantiest ! — 
Have  you  no  liquid  that  I  can  wash  down  these  same 
dried  peas  with ;  for  I  find  some  difficulty,  as  you  seem  to 
do,  in  masticating  them  ! 

Friar.  There  is  a  cup  of  water  from  the  well  of  St. 
Ounstan,  in  which,  betwixt  sun  and  sun,  he  baptized 
an  hundred  heathen  Danes  and  Britons !  Blessed  be  his 
name,  thy  health  !  (Drinks.) 

Black  Knight.  Sorry  fare,  this,  after  travelling  all  day ; 
I  have  strange  suspicions !  (Aside.) — Reverend  Father,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  small  morsels  which  you  eat,  together 
with  this  holy,  but  somewhat  thin  beverage,  have  thriven  with 
you  marvellously !  You  appear  a  man  more  fit  to  win  a 
ram  at  a  wrestling  match,  than  to  stay  here,  saying 
masses,  and  living  upon  parched  peas  and  cold  water. 

Friar.  Sir  Knight,  your  thoughts  are  fleshly !  It  has 
pleased  St.  Dunstan  to  bless  the  pulse  and  water,  to  which 
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I  restrain  myself,  with  the  relish  of  wine  and  meats,  and 
to  give  me  content  and  grace  thei-ein. 

Black  Knight.  Would  it  were  so  with  me  !  May  I  crave 
your  sainted  worship's  name  ? 

Friar.  Thou  may'st  call  nre  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst, 
an'  thou  wilt,  for  so  I  am  termed  in  these  parts,  to  which 
they  add  the  epithet  Holy ;  but  I  stand  not  upon  that,  as 
being  unworthy  of  such  addition. — What  may  be  thy  name, 
valiant  knight  ? 

Black  Knight.  Truly,  holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst — 
Men  call  me,  in  these  parts,  the  Black  Knight,  and  many, 
Sir,  add  to  it  the  epithet  Sluggard,  whereby  I  am  no  way 
ambitious  to  be  distinguished. 

Friar.  Hum  !  Its  plain  1  can't  get  rid  of  him,  so  \  must 
e'en  be  content  to  trust  him  ! — I  see,  Sir  Sluggish  Knight, 
that  thou  art  a  man  of  prudence,  and  of  counsel ;  and, 
moreover,  I  see  that  my  poor  monastic  fare  likes  thee  not; 
and,  now  I  bethink  me,  when  the  charitable  keeper  of 
this  forest  last  visited  me,  he  left  certain  food,  which, 
being  unfit  for  my  use,  the  very  recollection  of  it  had 
escaped  me,  amid  my  more  important  meditations. 

Black  Knight.  I  dare  be  sworn  so  !  I  was  convinced 
there  was  better  food  than  this  in  your  cell,  holy  Clerk  j 
Ypur  keeper  is  ever  a  jovial  fellow  :  let  us  see  his  bounty! 
without  delay  ! 

[Friar  produces  Pasty  from  Cupboard. 

Friar.  Here  it  is— a  venison  pasty  ! 

Black  Knight.  Ay,  and  a  good  one  it  is  too !  (begins 
to  eat.}  How  long  is  it  since  the  good  keeper  has  been  here  ? 

Friar.  About  two  months. 

Black  Knight.  By  the  true  lord,  every  thing  in  your 
hermitage  is  miraculous,  Holy  Clerk ;  for  I  would  have 
been  sworn,  the  fat  buck  that  furnished  this  venison  had 
been  running  on  foot  within  this  week. 

Friar.  Hum,  an'  I  make  not  haste  he  will  devour  it  all! 
yet,  having  professed  abstinence,  how  can  I  partake?  (Aside.) 

Black  Knight.  But  thou  dost  not  eat,  Sir  Clerk  !  I  have 
been  in  Palestine,  and  I  bethink  me  it  is  a  custom  there, 
that  every  host  who  entertains  a  guest,  shall  assure  him  of 
the  wholesomeness  of  his  food  by  partaking  of  it  along  with 
him. — Wilt  thou  not  do  so  ? 

Friar.  To  ease  all  unnecessary  scruples,  Sir  Knight, 
albeit,  I  have  sworn  abstinence,  I  will,  for  once,  depart 
from  my  rule  ! 

Black  Knight.  'Tis  well  said,  ay,  and  well  supported; 
but,  Holy  Clerk,  I  would  gage  my  armour  here  against 
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a  zeecliin,  that  same  honest  keeper,  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  the  venison,  has  left  thee  a  stoup  of  wine,  or  a 
runlet  of  canary,  or  some  such  trifle,  by  way  of  ally  to  this 
noble  pasty. — This  is  a  circumstance,  doubtless,  totally 
unworthy  to  dwell  in  the  memory  of  so  holy  an  Anchorite; 
yet,  I  think,  were  you  to  search  yonder  crypt  once  more, 
you  would  find  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures. 

Friar.  1  will  comply  with  thy  request,  brother,  by  chance 
there  may  be  wine ! — (Searches.)  Good  St.  Dunstan,  here  is, 
indeed,  a  bottle  left  me  for  charitable  purposes  —to  comfort 
those  in  want. — Waes  hael,  Sir  Sluggish  Knight!  (Drinks.) 

Black  Knight.  To  comfort  those  in  want !  of  that  class 
am  I! — Drink  hael,  Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanburst!  (Drinks.) 

Friar.  It  is  better  to  enjoy  the  good  God  sends  us,  than 
be  impertinently  curious  how  it  comes  !  fill  thy  cup  ;  I  like 
thee  well !  Let  us  drink,  sing,  and  be  merry  :  if  thou 
knowest  ever  a  good  lay,  thou  shalt  be  welcome  to  a  nook 
of  pasty  at  Copmanhurst,  so  long  as  I  serve  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Dunstan,  which  will  be  as  long  as  I  live  ;  Saint  Dunstan 
knowing,  as  well  as  any  one,  the  prerogatives  of  a  jovial 
Friar. 

SONG.— (Friar.) 

I'll  give  thee,  good  fellow,  a  twelvemonth,  or  twain, 
To  search  Europe  through,  from  Byzantium  to  Spain; 
But  ne'er  shall  you  find,  if  you  seek  till  you  tire, 
So  happy  a  man  as  the  bare-footed  'friar. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Your  Knight  for  his  Lady  pricks  forth  in  career, 
And  is  brought  forth  at  even-song  prk  k'd  with  a  spear  ; 
I  confess  him  in  haste, — for  his  Lady  desires 
No  comfort  on  earth— save  the  barefooted  friar's  ! 

Derry  oown,  &c. 

Your  princes  !    psha — many  a  prince  has  been  known, 
To  barter  his  robes  for  our  cowl  and  oui  gown  ; 
But,  which  of  us  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire, 
To  exchange  for  a  crown,  the  grey-hood  of  a  friar. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

The  friar  has  walked  out,  and  where'er  he  ha?  gone, 
The  land  and  its  fatness  is  mark'd  for  his  own  ; 
He  can  roam  where  he  lists,  he  can  stop  when  he  tires, 
For  every  man's  house  is  the  barefooted  friar's. 

Derry  down,  &c. 
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He's  expected  a*  noon,  and  no  wight  till  he  comes, 
May  profane  the  great  chair,  or  the  porridge  of  plums  ; 
For  the  best  of  the  cheer,  and  the  seat  by  the  fire, 
Is  the  undenied  right  of  the  barefooted  friar. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

He's  expected  at  night  and  the  pasty's  made  hot, 
They  broach  the  brown  ale,  and  they  fill  the  black  pot; 
And  the  good  wife  would  wish  the  good  man  in  the  mire, 
Ere  he  lack'd  a  soft  pillow — the  barefooted  friar. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Long  flourish  the  sandal,  the  cord,  and  the  cope, 
The  dread  of  the  devil,  and  trust  of  the  rope, 
For,  to  gather  life's  roses,  unscith'd  by  the  briar, 
Is  granted  alone  to  the  barefooted  friar. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Black  Knight.  Bravo !  by  my  troth,  thou  hast  sung 
right  well  and  lustily ;  and  in  the  high  praise  of  thine  order 
I  too  could  sing  in  my  time :  nevertheless,  it  hath  passed 
away — yet  I  still  retain  some  relish  of  youthful  revels,  and 
I  care  not  if  I  take  part  with  thee  in  a  two-man  song. 

Friar.  With  all  my  heart — one  swoop  more,  and  then 
for  trolling — what  say  you  to  the  "  Brown  Bowl,  Bully 
Boy !" 

Black  Knight.  To  the  Brown  Bowl !  the  Brown  Bowl ! 

Friar.  Here  goes  then— 

DUETT.— (Friar  and  Knight.) 

Wine  will  dry  the  tearful  eye, 

Will  moisten  the  stubborn  clay  ; 
Some  men  laugh,  and  some  men  cry, 
Thus  runs  the  world  away. 

Then  troll  the  brown  bowl  to  me, 

Bully  Boy,  Bully  Boy. 
Come,  troll  the  brown  bowl  to  me, 

Ho !  Jolly  Jenkin, — I  spy  a  knave  in  drinking, 
Come,  troll  the  brown  bowl  to  me. 

Wamba.  (without.)  Ulloa !  W7hat  black  sanctus  is  this 
you're  singing,  brother  hermits,  at  this  late  hour  ?  Open, 
and  let  us  join  chorus,  for  the  love  of  heaven ! 

Friar.  Hey  !  by  my  beads,  here  come  more  benighted 
guests.  I  would  not,  for  my  cowl,  they  found  us  at  this 
goodly  exercise.  All  men  have  their  enemies,  Sir  Slug- 
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gard ;  and  there  be  those  malignant  enough  to  construe  the 
hospitable  refreshment  which  I  have  been  offering  to  you, 
a  weary  traveller,  into  sheer  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
vices  alike  alien  to  my  nature  and  my  disposition  ; — clear 
away  then,  Sir  Sluggard,  for  the  sake  of  Saint  Dunstan ! 

Black  Knight.  Base  calumniators  !  I  would  I  had  the 
chastising  of  them ! — Nevertheless,  holy  clerk,  it  is  true  all 
have  their  enemies,  and  there  be  many  in  this  very  land  I 
would  rather  speak  to  through  the  bars  of  my  helmet,  than 
barefaced. 

Friar.  Get  thine  iron  pot  on  thy  head  then,  friend 
Sluggard,  as  quickly  as  thy  nature  will  permit,  while  I  am 
removing  those  pewter  flaggons,  whose  late  contents  run 
strangely  in  mine  own  pate;  and  to  drown  the  clatter,  (for 
in  faith  I  feel  somewhat  unsteady)  strike  into  the  same 
tune  thou  hearest  me — "  There  was  a  Man  in  Babylon" — 
(singing.) 

Wamba.  (without.)  What  devil's  matin  are  you  after  at 
this  hour  I  say? — Why  do  you  not  open  ? 

Friar.  Wend  on  thy  way,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  and 
St.  Dunstan,  and  disturb  not  the  devotions  of  me  and  my 
holy  brother! 

Robin  Hood,  (without.)  Mad  priest,  open,  I  say,  to 
Locksley ! 

Friar.  Locksley ! — All's  safe — all's  right — he  is  a  friend 
— the  honest  keeper  I  told  thee  of  awhile  since,  whose 
pasty  we  have  eaten  with  such  relish. — (Opens  the  Door.) 
Welcome!  Welcome! 

Enter  ROBIN  HOOD,  WAMBA,  and  GURTH. 

Robin  Hood.  Why,  hermit,  what  boon  companion  hast 
thou  here  ? 

Friar.  A  brother  of  our  order ; — we  have  been  at  our 
orisons  all  night. 

Robin  Hood.  He  is  a  monk  of  the  church  militant,  I 
believe,  and  there  be  more  of  them  abroad.  I  tell  thee, 
Friar,,  thou  must  lay  down  the  rosary,  and  take  up  the 
quarter  staff:  we  shall  need  every  one  of  our  merry  men, 
whether  clerk  or  layman. 

Friar.  Say'st  thou  so  ? — I  will  exchange  my  grey  gown 
for  a  green  cassock  then,  e'er  thou  canst  count  one. 

Robin  Hood,  (to  Black  Knight.)  Sir  Knight,  thou  art  he, 
if  I  mistake  not,  who  did  such  good  service  to  Ivanhoe,  at 
the  Tournament  of  Ashby,  and  disappeared  so  strangely. 

Black  Knight.  What  then,  an'  thou  guessest  rightly. 
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Robin  Hood.  Then  thou  should'st  be  a  friend  to  the 
weaker  party. 

Black  Knight.  Such  is  the  duty  of  a  true  Knight  at 
least,  and  I  would  not  willingly  that  there  were  reason  to 
think  otherwise  of  me. 

Robin  Hood.  But  for  my  purpose,  thou  should'st  be  a 
good  Englishman,  as  well  as  a  true  Knight. 

Black  Knight.  I  am  :  you  can  speak  to  no  one  to  whom 
England  and  the  life  of  every  Englishman  can  be  dearer 
than  to  me. 

Robin  Hood.  Hear  me,  then,  and  arouse  thyself: — a 
band  of  villains  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  per- 
sons of  a  noble  Englishman,  Cedric  the  Saxon,  Rowena 
his  ward,  and  his  friend  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh — they 
have  transported  them  to  a  Castle  in  this  forest  called 
Torquilstone ;  and  I  ask  of  thee,  as  a  good  Knight  and  a 
good  Englishman,  wilt  thou  aid  in  their  rescue? 

Black  Knight.  As  truly  as  I  breathe  :  I  am  a  nameless 
man,  but  I  am  the  friend  of  my  country  and  of  my  coun- 
try's friends. 

Wamba.  So  then,  we  have  got  a  new  ally :  I  trust  the 
valour  of  the  knight  will  be  truer  than  the  religion  of  the 
hermit,  or  the  honesty  of  the  yeoman — for  this  Locksley 
looks  like  a  born  deer  stealer,  and  the  priest  a  lusty  hypo- 
crite. 

Gurth.  Hold  thy  peace,  Wamba :  it  may  all  be  as  thon 
guessest;  but,  were  the  horned  devil  himself  to  rise,  and 
proffer  me  his  assistance,  to  set  at  liberty  our  master  Cedrie 
and  the  Lady  Rowena,  I  fear  I  should  hardly  have  religion 
enough  to  refuse  the  foul  fiend's  offer,  and  bid  him  get 
behind  thee.  It  was  lucky  our  falling  in  with  thee  after 
thy  flight  from  those  robbers  of  men  and  vomen,  for  thy 
folly  may  serve  us  in  more  stead  than  another  man's  wis- 
dom. 

Robin  Hood.  We  have  already  declared  the  Castle  in  a 
state  of  siege,  and  sent  in  our  manifesto — to  which  that 
villain  De  Bracey  has  sent  an  answer,  requiring  us  to  send 
a  confessor  to  the  Castle,  out  of  Christian  charity,  to  con- 
fess their  prisoners,  as  'tis  their  purpose  to  execute  theui 
early  to-morrow  morning. 

Black  Knight.  'Tis  but  a  contrivance  to  gain  time  :  they 
dare  not  do  a  deed,  for  which  so  fearful  a  penalty  could  be 
exacted. — I  would  there  were  some  one  among  us  who 
could  obtain  admission  into  the  castle,  and  discover  how 
the  case  stands  with  the  besieged  : — methinks,  as  they 
require  a  confessor  to  be  sent,  this  holy  hermit  might  at 
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once  exercise  his  pious  vocation,  and  procure  us  the  infor- 
mation we  require. 

Friar.  A  plague  on  thee  and  thy  advice !  I  tell  thee, 
Sir  Slothful  Knight,  that  when  I  doff  my  friar's  frock,  my 
priesthood,  my  sanctity,  nay,  my  very  Latin  are  put  off 
along  with  it ;  and  when  I  am  in  my  green  jerkin,  I  can 
better  kill  twenty  deer  than  confess  one  Christian  ! 

Black  Knight.  I  fear  me  greatly  then,  there  is  no  one 
here  qualified  to  take  on  him  for  the  nonce  this  same  cha- 
racter of  father  confessor. 

Wamba.  Hum! — I  see  that  the  fool  must  still  he  the 
fool,  and  put  his  neck  in  the  venture  which  wise  men 
shrink  from. — You  must  know,  my  dear  cousins  and  coun- 
trymen, I  wore  russet  hefore  I  wore  motley,  and  was  bred 
to  be  a  friar,  ere  I  found  I  had  wit  enough  to  be  a  fool.  I 
trust,  with  the  assistance  of  the  good  hermit's  frock,  toge- 
ther with  the  priesthood,  sanctity,  and  learning  which  is 
stitched  into  the  cowl  of  it,  I  shall  be  found  qualified  to 
administer  both  worldly  and  ghostly  comfort  to  our  worthy 
master  Cedric  and  his  companions  in  adversity. 

Black  Knight,  (to  Gurth.)  Hath  he  sense  enough, 
think'st  thou  ? 

Gurth.  I  know  not ;  hut,  if  he  hath  not,  it  will  be  the 
first  time  he  bath  wanted  wit  to  turn  his  folly  to  account. 

Black  Knight.  On  with  the  frock  then,  good  fellow,  and 
let  thy  master  send  us  an  account  of  their  situation  within 
the  castle ;  their  numbers  must  be  few,  and  it  is  five  to 
one  but  they  may  be  accessible  by  a  sudden  and  bold  attack, 
— time  wears — away  with  thee  ! 

Robin  Hood.  And  in  the  mean  time  we  will  beset  the 
place  so  closely,  that  not  so  much  as  a  fly  shall  carry  news 
from  thence;  so  that,  my  good  friend,  (to  Wamba]  thou 
may'st  assure  these  tyrants,  that  whatsoever  violence  they 
exercise  on  the  persons  of  their  prisoners,  shall  be  most 
severely  repaid  upon  their  own. 

Wamba.  (in  Friar's  dress.)  Pax  Vobiscum — I  shall  do 
Veil,  never  fear: — this  way.  [Exeunt  omnes. 


SCENE  IV. 

Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Torquilstone. — Enter  DE 

BRACEY  and  Bois  GUILBERT. 

Bois  Guil.  Thus  far  then  our  plans  are  accomplished. 
In  the  disguise  of  Outlaws,   we  have  succeeded  in  lodging 
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our  prisoners  safely  within  this  castle's  walls.  It  is  now 
time  thou  should'st  leave  us,  Sir  Maurice,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  second  part  of  our  mystery :  thou  art  next, 
thou  know'st,  to  act  the  Knight  Deliverer. 

Bracey.  I  have  thought  better  of  it:  I  shall  appear 
before  the  Lady  Rowena  in  mine  own  shape,  and  trust  she 
will  set  down  to  the  vehemence  of  my  character,  the  violence 
of  which  I  have  been  guilty. 

Bois  Gull.  E'en  as  you  like  it,  for  I  care  not  for  your 
blue-ey'd  beauty.  There  is  in  that  train  one  who  will 
•make  me  a  better  mate. 

Bracey.  What !  would'st  thou  stoop  to  the  waiting 
damsel  ? 

Bois  Guil.  No,  Sir  Knight,  I  have  a  prize  among  the 
captives  as  lovely  as  thine  own. 

Bracey.  By  the  mass,  thou  mean'st  the  fair  Jewess !  I 
could  have  sworn  thy  thought  had  been  more  on  the  old 
usurer's  money-bags,  than  on  the  black-eyes  of  his  daughter. 

Bois  Guil.  I  can  admire  both, — the  old  Jew  is  but  half 
a  prize  ;  I  must  share  his  spoils  with  thee  ;  therefore,  I  have 
fixed  on  the  Jewess  as  my  peculiar  booty.  Cedric  and 
Athelstane  bear  their  imprisonment  haughtily  ;  they  have 
demanded  the  terms  of  ransom,  with  full  defiance  after 
liberation.  I  will  now  try  the  metal  of  the  Jew;  meanwhile, 
that  thou  canst  visit  the  fair  Rowena. 

Bracey.  Be  it  so  ;  I  hasten  to  woo  my  pardon, — may'st 
thou  speed  as  well  with  the  black-ey'd  Jewess. 

[Exit  Bracey. 

Bois' Guil.  Fear  not;  but  I  must  try  her  father  first. 
What  ho!  Abdallah!  Hamet ! 

(Enter  Saracen  Slaves — Bois  Guilbert  motions  to 
them — they  exeunt,  and  return  with  Isaac  the  Jew — 
a  pair  of  scales,  materials  for  kindling  ajlre,  instru- 
ments of  torture,  fyc.  fyc. 

Bois  Guil.  Hum — 'tis  well :  give  me  the  balance. 

Isaac.  What  means  the  son  of  Dagon? — Who  shall  de- 
liver me  from  out  of  this  den? — Who  now  will  prove  mine 
ark  of  defence  ?  (Aside.) 

Bois  Guil.  Advance,  Jew  ! 

Isaac.  Most  noble  sir,  I  do  await  your  bidding  and  high 
will. 

Bois  Guil.  Accursed  dog  of  an  accursed  race !  See'st 
thou  these  scales  ? 

Isaac.  I  do,  most  noble  valour. 
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Bois  Guil.  In  these  very  scales  shalt  thou  weigh  me  out 
a  thousand  silver  pounds,  after  the  just  measure  and  weight 
of  the  Tower  of  London. 

Isaac.  Holy  Abraham !  Heard  man  ever  such  a  de- 
mand ?  Who  ever  heard,  even  in  a  minstrel's  tale,  of  such 
a  sum  as  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver  ?  What  human  sight 
was  ever  bless'd  with  the  vision  of  such  a  mass  of  trea- 
sure ?  Not  within  the  walls  of  York,  ransack  my  house, 
wilt  thou  find  the  huge  sum  of  silver  that  thou  speak 'st  of ! 

Bois  Guil.  I  am  reasonable ;  and  if  silver  be  scant,  I 
refuse  not  gold.  At  the  rate  of  a  mark  of  gold  for  every 
six  pounds  of  silver,  thou  shalt  free  thy  unbelieving  car- 
case from  such  punishment  as  thy  heart  has  never  yet 
conceived. 

Isaac.  Have  mercy  on  me,  noble  Knight !  I  am  old,  and 
poor,  and  helpless.  It  were  unworthy  to  triumph  over  me. 
It  is  a  poor  deed  to  crush  a  worm. 

Bois  Guil.  Old  thou  may'st  be — more  shame  to  their 
folly  who  have  suffered  thee  to  grow  grey  in  usury  and 
knavery  :  feeble  thou  inay'st  be — for  when  had  a  Jew  either 
heart  or  hand?  but  rich  it  is  well  known  thou  art. 

Isaac.  I  swear  to  you,  noble  Knight,  by  all  which  I 
believe,  and  by  all  which  we  believe  in  common 

Bois  Guil.  Perjure  not  thyself:  let  not  thine  obstinacy 
seal  thy  doom.  Think  not  I  speak  to  thee  only  to  excite 
thy  terror. — Slaves,  commence  your  work  ! 

(Hamet  and  Abdallah  kindle  afire  in  the  (/rate.) 

Isaac.  God  of  my  fathers  !  Those  fearful  preparations  ! 
for  what  am  I  reserved  ? 

Bois  Guil.  See'st  thou,  Isaac,  the  range  of  iron  bars 
above  that  glowing  charcoal  ?  On  that  warm  bed  shalt  thou 
lie,  stripp'd  of  thy  clothes,  as  if  thou  wert  to  rest  on  a  bed 
of  down — one  of  these  slaves  shall  maintain  the  fire  beneath 
thee,  while  the  other  shall  anoint  those  wretched  limbs 
with  oil,  lest  that  the  roast  should  burn  :  now  choose  be- 
twixt such  a  scorching  bed,  and  the  payment  of  a  thousand 
pounds  of  silver — for  by  the  head  of  my  father,  thou  hast 
no  other  option. 

Isaac.  It  is  impossible  that  your  purpose  can  be  real :  the 
good  God  of  nature  never  made  a  heart  capable  of  exer- 
cising such  cruelty. 

Bois  Guil.  Trust  not  to  that,  Isaac — it  were  a  fatal  error. 
Dost  thou  think  that  I,  who  have  seen  a  town  sack'd,  in 
which  thousands  of  my  Christian  countrymen  perished  by 
sword,  by  flood,  and  by  fire,  will  blench  from  my  purpose 
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for  the  outcries  or  screams  of  one  single  wretched  Jew  ? 
Be  wise,  old  man :  discharge  thyself  of  a  portion  of  thy 
superfluous  wealth.  Thy  cunning  may  soon  swell  out  thy 
shrivell'd  purse;  but  neither  leach  nor  medicine  can 
restore  thy  scorched  hide  and  flesh,  wert  thou  once  stretch'd 
on  those  bars.  Tell  down  thy  ransom,  I  say,  and  rejoice 
that  at  such  a  rate  thou  canst  redeem  thee  from  a  prison.- 
I  waste  no  more  words  with  thee :  choose  between  thy 
dross  and  tiiy  flesh  and  blood,  and  as  thou  choosest,  so 
shall  it  be. 

Isaac.  So  may  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  all  the  fathers  of 
my  people  assist  me,  I  cannot  make  the  choice,  because 
I  have  not  the  means  of  satisfying  your  exorbitant  de- 
mand. 

Bois  GuiL  Seize  him  and  strip  him,  slaves,  and  let  the 
fathers  of  his  race  assist  him  if  they  can  ! 

(Hamet  and  Abdallah  seize  Isaac,  and  are  about  to 
execute  the  orders  of  Bois  Guilbert,  when  Isaac 
faulters.) 

Isaac.  Hold !  Hold !  I  will  pay  the  thousand  pounds  of 
silver!  that  is,  I  will  pay  it  with  the  help  of  my  brethren; 
for  I  must  beg  as  a  mendicant  at  the  door  of  our  syna- 
gogue, ere  I  hiake  up  so  unheard  of  a  sum  ! — When  and 
where  must  it  be  delivered  ? 

Bois  GuiL  Here ! — Here  it  must  be  delivered !  Weigh- 
ed, and  told  down  on  this  very  floor ! — Thinkest  thou  I 
will  part  with  thee,  until  thy  ransom  is  secure  ? 

Isaac.  And  what  is  to  be  my  surety,  that  I  shall  be  at 
liberty  after  this  ransom  is  paid. 

Bois  GuiL  The  word  of  a  Norman  noble,  thou  pawn- 
broking  slave — the  faith  of  a  Norman  nobleman,  more 
pure  than  the  gold  and  silver  of  thee  and  all  thy  tribe  ! 

Isaac.  I  crave  pardon,  noble  lord ;  but  wherefore  should 
I  rely  wholly  on  the  word  of  one  who  will  trust  nothing  to 
mine? 

Bois  GuiL  Because  thou  canst  not  help  it,  Jew :  wert 
thou  now  in  thy  treasure-chamber  at  York,  and  were  I 
craving  a  loan  of  thy  shekels,  it  would  be  thine  to  dictate 
the  time  of  payment,  and  the  pledge  of  security : — this  is 
my  treasure  chamber — here  I  have  thee  at  advantage — nor 
will  I  again  deign  to  repeat  the  terms  on  which  I  grant 
thee  liberty. 

Isaac.  Oh,  holy  Father ! — Grant  me  at  least  with  my 
own  liberty,  that  of  the  companions  with  whom  I  travel — 
they  scorned  me  as  a  Jew,  yet  they  pitied  my  desolation ; 
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and  because  they  tarried  to  aid  me  by  the  way,  a  share  of 
my  evil  hath  come  upon  them.  Moreover,  they  may  con- 
tribute in  some  sort  to  my  ransom. 

Bois  Guil.  If  thou  meanest  those  Saxon  churls,  their 
ransom  will  depend  pon  other  terms  than  thine.  Mind 
thine  own  concerns,  Jew. — When  shall  I  have  the  shekels? 

Isaac,  let  my  daughter  Hebecca  go  forth  to  York,  with 
your  safe  conduct,  noble  Knight, vand,  as  soon  as  man  and 
horse  can  return,  the  treasure  shall  be  told  down  on  this 
very  Moor. 

Bois  Guil.  Thy  daughter, — Ha !  I  must  dissimulate. 
(Aside.}  By  heavens,  Isaac !  I  would  I  had  known  of  this. 
I  deemed  that  black-brow'd  girl  had  been  thy  concubine, 
and  I  gave  her  to  be  a  hand-maiden  to  Philip  de  Malvoisin, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  patriarchs  and  heroes  of  the  days  of 
old,  who  set  us  in  these  matters  a  wholesome  example. 

Isaac.  What  say'st  thou?  My  daughter  with  Malvoisin? 
Take  all  you  have  asked,  Sir  Knight, — take  ten  times 
more  :  reduce  me  to  ruin  and  to  beggary,  if  thou  wilt, — nay, 
pierce  me  with  thy  poiniard — broil  me  on  that  surface,  but 
spare  my  daughter ;  deliver  her  in  safety  and  honour.  As 
thou  wert  born  of  woman,  spare  the  honour  of  a  helpless 
maiden ;  she  is  the  image  of  my  deceased  Rachael ;  she 
is  the  last  of  six  pledges  of  her  love.  Will  you  deprive  a 
widowed  husband  of  his  sole  remaining  comfort  ?  Will 
you  reduce  a  father  to  wish  that  his  only  living  child  was 
laid  beside  her  dead  mother  in  the  tomb  of  our  fathers  ? 

Hois  Guil.  I  would  that  I  had  known  of  this  before  : — 
I  thought  your  race  had  loved  nothing  but  their  money-bags. 

Isaac.  Think  not  so  humbly  of  us  :  the  hunted  fox — the 
tortured  wild  cat,  loves  its  young,  and  the  despised  and 
persecuted  race  of  Abraham  love  their  children. 

Bois  Guil.  Be  it  so  :  I  will  believe  it  in  future,  Isaac, 
for  thy  very  sake; — but  it  aids  us  not  now ;  I  cannot  help 
what  has  happened,  or  what  is  to  follow  :  my  word  is 
passed  to  my  comrade  in  arms,  nor  would  I  break  it  for 
ten  Jews  and  Jewesses  to  boot : — besides,  why  should'st 
thou  think  evil  is  to  come  to  the  girl,  even  if  she  is  become 
Malvoisin's  booty  ? 

Isaac.  There  will,  there  must. — When  did  Templars 
breathe  aught  but  cruelty  to  men,  and  dishonour  to 
women  ? 

Bois  Guil.  Dog  of  an  infidel ! — blaspheme  not  the  holy 
order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  but  take  thought  instead  to 
pay  me  the  ransom  thou  hast  promised,  or  woe  betide  thy 
Jewish  throat ! 
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Isaac.  Robber  and  villain !  I  will  pay  thee  nothing — 
not  one  silver  penny  will  I  pay  thee,  unless  my  daughter 
is  delivered  to  me. 

Bois  Guil.  Art  thou  in  thy  senses,  Israelite  ?  Has  thy 
flesh  and  blood  a  charm  against  heated  iron  and  scalding 
oil? 

Isaac.  I  care  not — do  thy  worst :  my  daughter  is  my 
flesh  and  blood  ;  dearer  to  me  a  thousand  times  than  those 
limbs  which  thy  cruelty  threatens.  No  silver  will  I  give 
thee,  Nazarene,  were  it  to  save  thee  from  the  deep  dam- 
nation thy  whole  life  has  merited.  Take  my  life,  if  thou 
wilt,  and  say,  The  Jew,  amidst  his  tortures,  knew  how  to 
disappoint  the  Christian. 

Bois  Guil.  We  shall  see  that, — for,  by  the  blessed  rood 
which  is  the  abomination  of  thy  accursed  tribe,  thou  shalt 
feel  the  extremities  of  fire  and  steel ; — strip  him,  slaves, 
and  chain  him  down  upon  the  bars ! 

(The  Saracens  seize  Isaac,  who  struggles  with  them; 
they  tear  off  his  doublet,  and  he  is  about  to  become 
their  victim,  when  Bracey  hastily  rushes  in.) 

[Horn  sounds. 

Bois  Guil.  What  now  ? 

Bracey.  Hold  !  hold  !  forbear  !  we  are  beset.  The 
castle  is  summoned — besieged  by  a  fool,  a  knave,  and  a 
swineheard.  Heard  you  not  that  infernal  horn  ? 

Bois  Guil.  I  did  : — It  interrupted  you  in  your  love-suit, 
I  presume,  as  it  did  me  in  my  suit  with  the  Jew,  whom 
I  was  warmly  wooing  for  his  zeechins  ?  How  have  you 
sped  with  the  proud  Saxon  heiress  ? 

Bracey.  By  the  bones  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  not  at  all. 
The  Lady  Kowena  must  have  heard  that  I  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  women's  tears. 

Bois  Guil.  Away  !  Thou  a  leader  of  a  free  company, 
and  regard  a  woman's  tears  ?  A  few  drops  sprinkled  on 
the  torch  of  love,  make  the  flame  blaze  the  brighter. 

Bracey.  Gramercy  for  the  few  drops  of  thy  sprinkling  : 
this  damsel  hath  wept  enough  to  extinguish  a  beacon- 
light  :  never  was  such  wringing  of  hands,  and  o'erflowing 
of  eyes,  since  the  days  of  Niobe ; — but  that  horn  is 
sounding  more  and  more  clamorously ;  secure  thy  Jew 
for  some  more  apt  occasion,  and  let  us  hence  and  answer. 

Bois  Guil.  Thou  counsellest  wisely. — Hamet !  Ab- 
dallah! 

(Makes  signs  to  Saracens  apart,  who  take  Isaac  off — he 
exclaiming.) 
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Isaac.  God  of  my  fathers  !  thanks  for  this  timely  res- 
cue ! 

Bois  Guil.  Now  then,  De  Bracey — onwards  to  the  ram- 
parts ! 

[Exeunt  Bois  Guilbert  and  Bracey. 

SCENE  V. 

Refectory  in  the  Castle  of  Torquilstone. 

Enter  CEDRIC,  ATHELSTANE,  SEWER,  and  Attendant!. 

Cedric.  This  then  is  to  be  our  prison.  It  was  in  this 
very  hall  that  my  father  feasted  with  Torquil  Wolfganger, 
when  he  entertained  the  valiant  hut  ill-starred  Harold. 

Athel.  I  hope  our  keepers  will  not  forget  to  entertain  us, 
and  send  us  some  wine  and  refections :  my  tongue  fairly 
cleaves  to  my  palate. 

Cedric.  Who  could  have  thought  that  you,  noble  Athel- 
stane,  descended  from  Harold's  blood,  and  I,  whose  father 
was  not  the  worst  defender  of  the  Saxon  crown,  should  be 
prisoners  to  a  vile  Norman,  in  the  very  hall  in  which  our 
ancestors  held  such  high  festival ! 

Athel.  It  is  sad  enough ;  but  I  trust  they  will  hold  us  to 
a  moderate  ransom.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  their  pur- 
pose to  starve  us  outright;  and  yet,  although  it  is  high  noon, 
I  see  no  preparations  for  serving  dinner.  Look  up  at  the 
window,  noble  Cedric,  and  judge  if  it  is  not  on  the  verge  of 
noon. 

Cedric.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  cannot  look  on  that  stained 
lattice  without  its  awakening  other  reflections  than  those 
which  concern  the  passing  moment  or  its  privations. — Far 
better  was  our  homely  diet,  eaten  in  peace  and  liberty, 
than  all  the  luxurious  dainties  of  our  conquerors. 

Athel.  Hum !  I  should  hold  very  humble  diet,  at  pre- 
sent, a  luxury ;  and  it  astonishes  me,  noble  Cedric,  that 
you  can  bear  so  truly  in  mind  the  memory  of  past  deeds, 
when,  it  appeareth,  you  forget  the  very  hour  of  dinner. 

Cedric.  It  is  time  lost  to  speak  to  him  of  aught  else  but 
that  which  concerns  his  appetite. — Alas !  that  so  dull  a 
spirit  should  be  lost  in  so  goodly  a  form  !  (Aside.) 

(Enter  an  Attendant,  skewing  in  Wamba,  disguised 
as  a  Friar.) 

Attendant.  This  way,  Holy  Father!  Here  is  your 
charge ! 
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Wamba.  Pax  Vobiscum  !  the  blessing  of  St.  Dunstan, 
St.  Dennis,  and  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  attend  you! 

Cedric.  We  thank  you,  friar;  with  what  intent  art  thou 
come  hither  ? 

Wamba.  To  bid  you  prepare  yourselves  for  death. 
Cedric.  It  is   impossible !  fearless  and  wicked  as  they 
are,    they  dare   not  attempt   such  open  and    gratuitous 
cruelty. 

Wamba.  Alas!  to  restrain  them  by  their  sense  of  humanity 
is  the  same  as  to  stop  a  run-away  horse  with  a  bridle  of  silk 
thread. — Bethink  thee,  therefore,  noble  Cedric,  and  you, 
gallant  Athelstane,  what  sins  you  have  committed  in  the 
for  this  very  night  must  you  sup  with  the  saints. 

Cedric.  Hearestthou  this,  Athelstane?  We  must  rouse 
up  our  hearts  to  this  last  action ;  since,  better  it  is  we 
should  die  like  men,  than  live  like  slaves  ! 

Athel.  I  am  ready  to  stand  the  worst  of  their  malice, 
and  shall  walk  to  my  death  with  as  much  composure  as 
ever  I  did  to  my  dinner. 

Cedric.  Let  us  then  to  our  holy  gear,  Father ! 
Wamba.  (In  his  natural  voice.)  Stop  !  Stop  !  we're  not 
in  such  a  hurry  as  all  that,  good  uncle  !  'tis  a  long  leap  in 
the  dark,  and  requires  looking  at. 

Cedric.  Eh  !  surely  I  should  know  that  voice ! 
Wamba.  You   do !  it  is  that  of  your  trusty  slave  and 
jester,  Wamba ! — Had  you  taken  a  fools  advice  formerly, 
you  "would  not  have  been  here  at  all ;  take  a  fool's  advice 
now,  and  you  shall  not  be  here  long. 

Cedric.  Ha  !  what  meanest  thou,  knave  ? 
Wamba.  Even   thus  : — take  thou  this  frock  and  cord, 
which  are  all  the  orders  I  ever  had,  and  march  quietly 
out  of  the  castle,  leaving  me  your  cloak  and  girdle  to  take 
the  long  leap  in  your  stead ! 

Cedric.  Leave  thee  in  my  stead !  why,  they  would  hang 
thee,  my  poor  knave ! 

Wamba.  E'en  let  them  do  as  they  are  permitted  !  I 
trust,  no  disparagement  to  your  birth,  rncle,  that  the 
son  of  Witless  may  hang  in  a  chain  with  as  much  gravity, 
as  the  chain  hung  upon  his  ancestor,  the  Alderman. 

Cedric.  Well,  Wamba,  on  one  condition  will  I  grant 
thy  request ;  and  that  is,  that  thou  make  the  exchange  of 
garments  with  Lord  Athelstane,  instead  of  me. 

Wamba.  Not  I,  by  St.  Dunstan!  there  were  little 
reason  in  that,  methinks  !  Good  right  there  is,  that  the 
son  of  my  father,  and  that's  myself,  should  suffer  to  save 
the  son  of  your  father,  and  that's  you ;  but  little  wisdom 
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there  were    in  his  dying  for  the  benefit  of  one,   whose 
fathers  never  knew  if  his  were  gentle  or  simple. 

Cedric.  Villain!  the  fathers  of  Athelstane  weremonarchs 
of  England ! 

Wamba.  They  might  be  whomsoever  they  pleased,  but 
*ny  neck  stands  too  straight  on  my  shoulders,  to  have  it 
twisted  for  their  sake.  Wherefore,  good  my  master,  either 
take  my  proffer  yourself,  or  suffer  me  to  leave  this  dun- 
geon as  free  as  I  entered. 

Cedric.  Nay,  let  the  old  tree  wither,  so  the  stately  hope 
of  the  forest  be  preserved. — Save  the  noble  Athelstane,  my 
trusty  Wamba ;  it  is  the  duty  of  each  who  has  Saxon  blood 
in  his  veins  ! — them  and  I  will  abide  together  the  utmost 
rage  of  our  injurious  oppressors  ;  while  he,  free  and  safe, 
shall  arouse  the  awakened  spirits  of  our  countrymen  to 
avenge  us. 

Atkel.  Not  so,  Father  Cedric  !  not  so  !  I  would  rather 
remain  in  this  hall  a  week  without  food,  save  the  prisoner's 
stinted  loaf,  or  drink,  save  the  prisoner's  measure  of  water, 
than  embrace  the  opportunity  to  escape,  which  this  slave's 
untaught  kindness  purveyed  for  his  master. 

Wamba.  You  are  called  wise  men,  sirs,  and  I  a  crazed 
fool ;  but  Uncle  Cedric  and  Cousin  Athelstane,  the  fool 
shall  decide  this  controversy  for  you,  and  save  ye  the 
trouble  of  straining  any  further. — I  am  like  John-a- Duck's 
mare,  that  will  let  no  man  mount  her  but  John-a-Duck. — 
I  came  to  save  my  master ;  and  if  he  will  not  consent — 
Basta,  I  can  but  go  away  home  again :  kind  service  cannot 
be  chuck'd  from  hand  to  hand,  like  a  shuttle-cock,  or  a 
stool-ball. — I'll  hang  for  no  man  but  my  own  born  master. 

Athel.  Go  then,  noble  Cedric !  neglect  not  this  oppor- 
tunity ! — Your  presence  without  may  encourage  friends  to 
our  rescue  ;  your  remaining  here  would  ruin  us  all. 

Cedric.  And  is  there  any  prospect  then  of  rescue  from 
without. 

Wamba.  Prospect ;  ay,  marry,  that  there  is  ;  when  you 
fill  my  cloak  you  are  wrapt  in  a  general's  cassock : — there 
are  five  hundred  men  without,  and  I  was  this  morning  one 
of  their  chief  leaders  ;  my  casque  was  my  fool's  cap,  and 
my  truncheon  my  bauble. — Well,  we  shall  see  what  good 
they  do,  by  exchanging  a  fool  for  a  wise  man !  Truly,  I  fear 
they  will  lose  in  discretion  what  they  may  gain  in  valour ; 
and  so  farewell  master,  and  be  kind  to  poor  Gurth,  and  his 
dog  Fangs;  and  let  my  coxcomb  hang  in  the  hall  at 
Rotherwood,  in  memory  that  I  flung  away  my  life  for  my 
master,  like  a  faithful — fool. 

II 
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Cedric.  Thy  memory  shall  be  preserved,  while  fidelity 
and  affection  have  honour  upon  earth. — But,  that  I  trust  I 
shall  be  the  means  of  saving  Rowena,  and  thee,  Athel- 
stane,  and  thee  also,  my  poor  Wamba — thou  shouldst  not 
overbear  me  in  this  matter. — But  how  am  I  to  play  the 
Reverend  Friar ;  1  know  no  language  but  my  own,  and  a 
few  words  of  their  mincing  Norman. 

Wamba.  Put  on  the  cowl!  (they  exchange  dresses.)  The 
spell  lies  in  two  words : — Pax  Vobiscum  will  answer  all 
queries. — If  you  go  or  come,  eat  OP  drink,  bless  or  ban — 
Pax  Vobiscum  carries  you  through  it  all. — It  is  as  useful  to 
a  friar,  as  a  broom-stick  to  a  witch,  or  a  wand  to  a  con- 
juror ;  speak  it  but  thus,  in  a  deep  grave  tone — Pax  Vo- 
biscum, it  is  irresistible. — Watch  and  ward,  knight  and 
squire,  foot  and  horse,  it  acts  as  a  charm  upon  them  all. — 
I  think,  if  they  bring  me  out  to  be  hanged  to-morrow,  as 
is  much  to  be  doubted  they  may,  T  will  try  its  weight  upon 
the  finisher  of  the  sentence. 

Cedric.  If  that  is  the  case,  my  religious  orders  are  soon 
taken — Pax  Vobiscum! — I  trust  I  shall  remember  the  pass 
word. — Noble  Athelstane,  farewell ;  and  farewell,  my  poor 
boy,  whose  heart  might  make  amends  for  a  weaker  head ; 
I  will  save  you,  or  return  and  die  with  you. — The  royal 
blood  of  our  Saxon  kings  shall  not  be  spilt,  while  mine 
flows  in  my  veins ;  nor  shall  one  hair  fall  from  the  head  of 
the  kind  knave,  who  risked  himself  for  his  master,  if 
Cedric's  peril  can  prevent  it : — farewell.  {Exit  Cedric. 

Wamba.  Farewell,  and  remember  Pax  Vobiscum. — 
Now  then  am  I  truly  a  fool — my  master  goes  free,  and  I 
stay  and  hang ;  I  have  exchanged  safety  and  servitude  for 
gentility  and  the  gallows. — Well,  I  will  make  the  most 
of  my  new-gotten  dignity ;  —  Cedric  must  be  cl  ear 
off  by  this  time. — Your  hand,  noble  Athelstane! — What, 
ho!  varlets! — A  banquet  here  ! — mean  you  to  starve  us  to 
death? 

Atkel.  Thine  is  no  bad  movement,  fool,  for  truly  I 
stand  in  great  need  of  food. 

[Exeunt  Wamba  and  Athelstane. 

SCENE  VI. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. — An  open    Window  on  one 
Side  of  the  Stage. 

Enter  REBECCA. 
Rebecca.    Still    no   rescue !    No    ransom !    Would   to 
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Heaven  that  the  shedding  of  mine  own  blood,  drop  by 
drop,  could  redeem  my  benefactor  from  the  chains  of  his 
oppressor; — and  my  father  ! — Ah!  What  say  I?  Oh,  my 
father,  evil  it  is  with  thy  daughter,  when  thy  grey  hairs 
are  not  remembered,  because  of  the  golden  locks  of  youth. 
What  know  I  but  that  these  evils  are  the  messengers  of 
Jehovah's  wrath  to  the  unnatural  child,  who  thinks  of  a 
stranger's  captivity  before  a  parent's !  who  forgets  the 
desolation  of  Judah,  and  looks  upon  the  comeliness  of  a 
Gentile  and  a  stranger !  But  I  will  tear  this  folly  from  my 
heart,  though  every  fibre  bleed  as  I  rend  it  away ! — 
What  fearful  man  is  this ! 

Enter  Bois  GUILBERT,  in  the  disguise  of  an  Outlaiv. 

His  dress  bespeaks  his  business  to  be  plunder !  Here 
are  my  bracelets,  my  collar,  take  them,  good  friend,  and 
for  Heaven's  sake  be  merciful  to  me  and  my  aged  father. — 
These  ornaments  are  of  value,  yet  they  are  trifling  to  what 
he  would  bestow,  to  obtain  our  dismissal  from  this  castle 
free  and  uninjured. 

Bois  Guil.  Fair  Flower  of  Palestine,  these  pearls  are 
orient,  but  they  yield  in  whiteness  to  your  teeth ;  the 
diamonds  are  brilliant,  but  they  cannot  match  your  eyes; 
and  ever  since  I  have  taken  up  this  wild  trade,  I  have  made 
a  vow  to  prefer  beauty  to  wealth. 

Rebecca.  Thou  art  no  outlaw,  or  thou  would'st  not  thus 
refuse  my  offers !  thou  art  a  Norman,  noble  perhaps  in 
birth  !  O,  be  so  in  thy  actions,  and  cast  off  this  fearful 
mask  of  outrage  and  violence. 

Bois  Guil.  And  thou,  who  canst  guess  so  truly ;  thou 
art  as  a  true  daughter  of  Israel ;  but  in  all,  save  youth  and 
beauty,  a  very  Witch  of  Endor. — I  am  not  #n  Outlaw, 
fair  Rose  of  Sharon,  but  one  who  will  be  more  prompt  to 
hang  thy  neck  and  arms  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  than  to 
deprive  thee  of  them. 

Rebecca.  Ha !  what  then  would'st  thou  have  of  me,  if 
not  my  wealth  ?  We  can  have  nought  in  common  between 
us  !  —You  are  a  Christian !— I  am  a  Jewess  ! — Our  union 
were  contrary  to  the  laws,  alike  of  the  Church  and  the 
Synagogue. 

Bois  Guil.  It  were  so  indeed !  Wed  with  a  Jewess ! 
Despardieux — not  if  she  were  queen  of  Sheba  :  it  is  against 
my  vow  to  love  any  maiden  otherwise  than  par-amour,  as  I 
will  love  thee. — I  am  a  Templar !  Behold  the  cross  of 
my  holy  order ! 
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Rebecca.  Barest  them  appeal  to  that  on  an  occasion  like 
the  preseut  ?  For  shame  !  For  shame  ! 

Bois  Guil.  Hearken,  Rebecca  !  I  have  hitherto  spoke 
mildly  to  thee,  but  now  my  language  shall  be  that  of  a 
conqueror. — Thou  art  the  captive  of  my  bow  and  spear, 
subject  to  my  will  by  the  laws  of  all  nations ;  nor  will  I 
abate  an  inch  of  my  right,  or  abstain  from  taking  by  violence, 
whatthou  refusest  to  entreaty  or  necessity. 

Rebecca  Stand  back !  stand  back,  and  hear  me,  e'er  thou 
offerestto  commit  a  sin  so  deadly  !  my  strength  thou  may'st 
indeed  overpower,  for  God  made  woman  weak,  and  trusted 
her  defence  to  man's  generosity ;  but  I  will  proclaim  thy 
villainy,  Templar,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  another. 

Bois  Guil.  Thou  art  keen-witted,  Jewess,  but  loud 
indeed  must  be  thy  voice  of  complaint,  if  it  is  heard  beyond 
the  iron  walls  of  this  castle. — One  thing  only  can  save  thee, 
Rebecca,  embrace  our  religion,  and — 

Rebecca.  Submit  to  my  fate  !  Embrace  thy  religion! — 
Never  !  the  God  of  Abraham's  promise  hath  opened  an 
escape  to  his  daughter,  even  from  this  abode  of  infamy  : 
See  thou  this  latticed  window  ?  thus  I  throw  it  open,  and 
now  there  is  not  the  slightest  screen  between  me  and  the 
depth  below. — Remain,  then,  where  thou  art,  proud 
Templar,  or,  at  thy  choice,  advance  one  foot  nearer,  and 
I  plunge  myself  from  the  precipice  ;  my  body  shall  be 
crushed,  out  of  the  verv  form  of  humanity,  upon  the  stones 
of  yon  court-yard,  ere  it  becomes  the  victim  of  thy  brutality. 
Bois  Guil.  Forbear,  rash  girl !  What  is  it  thou  would'st 
do  ?  I  swear  by  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  I  will  offer  thee 
no  offence  !  If  not  for  thyself,  for  thy  father's  sake  forbear. 
I  will  be  his  friend,  and  in  this  castle  he  will  need  a 
powerful  one. 

Rebecca.  Alas!  I  know  it  but  too  well!  Dare  I  trust 
thee. 

Bois  Guil.  May  my  arms  be  reversed,  and  my  name 
dishonoured,  if  thou  may'st  not ! 
Rebecca.  I  will  believe  thee  ! 
Bois  Guil.  Thou  need'st  no  longer  fear  me ! 
Rebecca.  Fear  thee,  no  !  thanks  to  him  who  reared  this 
tower  so  high,  that  nought  could  fall  from  it  and  live  ! 

Bois  Guil.  Rebecca ;  she  who  could  prefer  death  to 
Dishonour,  must  have  a  proud  and  powerful  soul. — Mine 
thou  must  be !  nay,  start  not, — must  be  with  thine  own 
consent,  and  on  thine  own  terms  ;  thou  must  consent  to 
share  with  me  hopes  more  extended  than  can  be  viewed 
from  the  throne  of  a  monarch.  (Horn  sounds  without.)  I 
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will  explain  hereafter. — That  bugle  announces  something 
which  may  require  my  presence. — Think  on  what  I  have 
said : — Farewell ;  I'll  soon  return,  and  read  this  matter 
further.  [Exit  Bois  Guil. 

Rebecca.  God  of  my  fathers !  how  hast  thou  preserved 
me?  thrice  do  I  thank  thee,  for  mine,  my  fathers,  and 

,  the  Christian's  sake  !  "What  ?  For  a  Nazarene — a 

foeman  to  my  faith !  Alas  !  e'en  so  !— Great  Judah,  they 
bear  him  hither ! 

Enter  Attendants,  bearing  a  Couch,  on  which  is  Ivanhoe. 

1st.  Attendant.  Here,  Knight;  thou  here  must  tarry 
awhile,  we  have  no  time  to  'tend  your  ailments  now : 
there'll  be  hot  strife  without  anon,  and  we  must  not  be 
absent. — Come  comrades ! 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

Rebecca.  Sir  Knight !  and  is  it,  indeed,  thou !  How  hath 
my  art  availed  ? 

Ivanhoe.  Bravely,  bravely!  thanks,  dear  Rebecca,  to 
thy  helpful  skill ! 

Rebecca.  He  calls  me  dear  Rebecca;  but  it  is  in  the 
cold  and  careless  tone  which  ill  suits  the  word — his  war- 
horse,  his  hunting-hound,  are  dearer  to  him  than  the 
despised  Jewess.  (Aside.) 

Ivanhoe.  My  mind,  gentle  maiden,  is  more  disturbed  by 
anxiety  than  my  body  with  pain :  from  the  speeches  of  the 
men  who  were  my  warders  just  now,  I  learn  that  I  am  a 
prisoner ;  and  if  I  judge  aright  of  ther.loud  hoarse  voice 
which  even  now  dispatched  them  thence  on  military  duty, 
I  am  in  the  power  of  mine  enemy,  Bois  Guilbert— 
if  so,  how  will  this  end,  or  how  can  I  protect  Rowena  and 
my  father? 

Rebecca.  He  names  not  the  Jew  or  Jewess — yet  what  is 
our  portion  in  him?  and  how  justly  am  I  punished  by 
heaven  for  letting  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  him.  (Aside.) 

Ivanhoe.  Something  I  must  do,  or  attempt ;  yet,  how 
can  I  determine,  until  I  know  how  matters  stand  without? 
Ha !  what  sounds  are  those  ?  Listen,  Rebecca ! 

Rebecca.  Yes  !  Yes  !  it  is  the  quiver  rattleth !  There  is 
the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield — the  noise  of  the  cap- 
tains, and  the  shouting  ! 

Ivanhoe.  Ha  !  they  prepare  for  war  then ! — Oh,  that  I 
could  but  drag  myself  to  yonder  window,  and  see  how  this 
brave  game  is  like  to  go ! — If  I  had  but  bow  to  shoot  a 
shaft,  or  a.  battle  axe  to  strike,  were  it  but  a  single  blow 
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for  our  deliverance  ! — It  is  in  vain — it  is  in  vain !    I  am 
alike  nerveless  and  weaponless  ! 

Rebecca.  Vex  not  thyself,  noble  Knight ; — the  sounds 
have  ceased  of  a  sudden  :  it  may  be  they  join  not  battle. 

Ivanhoe.  Thou  deemest  not  right,  Damsel :  this  dead 
pause  only  shews  that  the  men  are  at  their  posts  on  the 
walls,  and  expecting  an  instant  attack.  What  we  have  heard 
was  but  the  distant  muttering  of  the  storm — it  will  burst  anon 
in  all  its  fury. — Could  I  but  reach  yonder  window 

Rebecca.  Thou  wilt  but  injure  thyself  by  the  attempt, 
noble  Knight :  I  myself  will  stand  at  the  lattice,  and  de- 
scribe to  thee  as  I  can  what  passes  without. 

Ivanhoe.  You  must  not !  You  shall  not!  Each  lattice — 
each  aperture,  will  be  soon  a  mark  for  the  archers. — Some 
random  shot 

Rebecca.  It  shall  be  welcome  ! 

Ivanhoe.  Rebecca-*-dear  Rebecca !  this  is  no  maiden's 
pastime  !  Do  not  expose  thyself  to  wounds  and  death, 
and  render  me  for  ever  miserable,  for  having  given  thee 
occasion !  At  least  cover  thyself  with  yonder  ancient 
buckler,  and  shew  as  little  of  thy  person  at  the  lattice  as 
may  be. — 

[Rebecca  does  as  desired. 
Now  then,  what  see'st  thou  ? 

Rebecca.  The  i  skirts  of  the  wood  seem  lined  with  ar- 
chers, although  only  a  few  are  advanced  from  its  dark 
shadow. 

Ivanhoe.  Under  what  banner  ? 

Rebecca.  Und|K  no  ensign  of  war  which  I  can  observe. 

Ivanhoe.  See'sfPlhou  who  they  be  that  act  as  leaders  ? 

Rebecca.  A.  Knight,  clad  in  sable  armour,  is  the  most 
conspicuous— he  alone  is  armed  from  head  to  heel,  and 
seems  to  assume  the  direction  of  all  around  him. 

Ivanhoe.  Are  there  no  other  leaders  ? 

Rebecca.  None  of  mark  and  distinction,  that  I  can  ob- 
serve from  this  station ;  but  doubtless  the  other  side  of  the 
castle  is  also  assailed.  They  seem  even  now  preparing  to 
advance. — God  of  Zion  protect  us  !  What  a  dreadful  sight ! 
Those  who  advance  first,  bear  huge  shields,  and  defences 
made  of  plank ;  the  others  follow,  bending  their  bows  as 
they  come  on — they  raise  their  bows! — God  of  Moses 
forgive  the  creatures  thou  hast  made! — I  can  look  no 


more 


Ivanhoe.  And  I  must  lie  here,  like  a  bed-ridden  monk, 
while  the  game  that  gives  me  freedom  or  death  is  played 
out  by  the  hands  of  others  ! — Look  from  the  window 
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once  again,  kind  Maiden,  and  tell  me  if  they  yet  advance 
to  the  storm. — Look  for  the  Black  Knight,  fair  Rebecca — 
see  how  he  bears  himself :  for,  as  the  leader  is,  so  will  his 
followers  be. 

Rebecca.  I  see  him  not. 

Ivanhoe.  Foul  craven !  Does  he  shrink  from  the  helm, 
when  the  wind  blows  highest  ? 

Rebecca.  Oh,  no,  no,  no !  I  see  him  now — he  heads  a 
body  of  men  close  under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican 
— they  pull  down  the  piles  and  palisades — they  hew  down 
the  barriers  with  axes — his  high  black  plume  floats  abroad 
over  the  throng,  like  a  raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain — 
they  have  made  a  breach  in  the  barriers — they  rush  in — 
they  are  thrust  back  !  Bois  Guilbert  heads  the  defenders  ! 
I  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press  !  He  and  the  Black 
Knight  fight  it  hand  to  hand  upon  the  breach,  amidst  the 
roar  of  their  followers,  who  watch  the  progress  of  the  strife. 
Heav'n  strike  with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  of  the 
captive ! — Ha !  he  is  down  !  he  is  down ! 

Ivanhoe.  Who  is  down? — For  our  dear  Lady's  sake  tell 
me  which  has  fallen  ? 

Rebecca.  The  Black  Knight ! — But  no  : — the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  praised,  he  is  on  foot  again — and 
fights  as  if  there  was  twenty  men's  strength  in  his  single 
arm !  His  sword*  is  broken — he  snatches  an  axe  from  a 
yeoman — he  presses  Bois  Guilbert  with  blow  on  blow! — 
The  giant  stoops  and  totters,  like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of 
the  woodman  . — He  falls !  He  falls ! 

Ivanhoe.  Bois  Guilbert? 

Rebecca.  Bois  Guilbert ! — His  men  rush  to  his  rescue, 
headed  by  the  stern  De  Bracey !  Their  united  force  com- 
pels the  champion  to  pause— they  drag  Bois  Guilbert 
within  the  walls ! 

Ivanhoe.  The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers —have 
they  not  ? 

Rebecca.  They  have  !  They  have  !  and  they  press  the 
besieged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall ! — Great  Creator!  hast 
thou  given  men  thine  own  image,  that  it  should  be  thus 
cruelly  defaced  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren ! 

Ivanhoe.  Think  not  of  that — this  is  no  time  for  such 
thoughts  !— Who  yield  !  Who  push  their  way  ? 

Rebecca.  The  besieged  have  the  better  ! 

Ivanhoe.  Saint  George  strike  for  us  ! — Do  the  false  yeo- 
men give  way  ? 

Rebecca.  No  :  they  bear  themselves  right  yeomanly — 
the  Black  Knight  approaches  the  postern,  with  his  huge 
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axe — the  thundering  blows  which  he  deals,  you  may  hear 
them  above  all  the  din  and  shouts  of  the  battle  :  stones  and 
beams  are  hurled  down  on  the  bold  champion — he  regards 
them  no  more  than  if  they  were  thistle-down  or  feathers  1 

Ivanhoe.  By  Saint  John  of  Acre  !  methought  there  was 
but  one  man  in  England  that  might  do  such  a  deed ! 

Rebecca.  The  postern  gate  shakes  !  It  crashes  !  It  is 
splintered  by  his  blows  !  They  rush  in  !  The  outwork  is 
won!  Oh  heaven,  they  hurl  the  defenders  from  the  battle- 
ments ! — Oh,  men — if  ye  be  indeed  men — spare  them  that 
can  resist  no  longer ! 

Ivanhoe.  The  bridge  !  the  bridge  which  communicated 
with  the  castle  !  Have  they  won  that  pass? 

Rebecca.  No  :  the  Templar  has  destroyed  the  plank  on 
•which  they  crossed !  Few  of  the  defenders  escaped  with 
him  into  the  castle — the  shrieks  and  cries  which  you  hear 
tell  the  fate  of  the  others! — Alas!  I  see  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  look  on  victory  than  on  battle ! 

Ivanhoe.  What  do  they  now,  maiden  ? — Look  forth  yet 
again — this  is  no  time  to  faint  at  bloodshed  ! 

Rebecca.  Great  heaven,  they're  throwing  lighted  torches 
in  the  castle !  They  ford  the  moat !  The  Castle  fires  ! 
That  crash !  The  work  of  flame  and  ruin  is  beginning — it 
burns !  What  can  we  do  to  save  ourselves  ? 

Ivanhoe.  Fly,  Rebecca,  and  save  thine  own  life,  for  no 
human  aid  can  avail  me  ! 

Rebecca.  I  will  not  fly  !  we  will  be  saved  or  perish  to- 
gether!— And  yet,  my  father  !  my  father!  what  will  be 
thy  fate  ? — Ha !  the  Templer  here  again  ? 

Enter  Bois  GUILBERT. 

Bois  Guil.  I  have  found  thee !  I  have  found  thee !  Thou 
shalt  find  I  will  keep  my  word,  to  share  weal  and  woe 
with  thee. — There  is  but  one  path  to  safety — I  have  cut  my 
way  through  fifty  dangers  to  point  it  out  to  thee — up,  and 
follow  me ! 

Rebecca.  Alone  !  no — I  will  not  follow  thee  ! — If  thou 
wert  born  of  woman — if  thou  hast  but  a  touch  of  human 
charity  in  thee — if  thy  heart  be  not  as  hard  as  thy  breast- 
plate— save  my  aged  Father  !  Save  this  wounded  Knight ! 

Bois  Guil.  A  Knight,  Rebecca,  must  encounter  his 
fate,  whether  it  meet  him  in  the  shape  of  sword  or  flaine — 
and  who  cares  how  or  where  a  Jew  meets  with  his 

Rebecca.  Savage  warrior ! — Rather  will  I  perish  in  the 
flames,  than  accept  safety  from  thee  ! 
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Bois  Guil.  Thou  shalt  not  choose,  Rebecca — once  didst 
thou  foil  me — never  mortal  did  so  twice. 
Rebecca.  Help  !   Mercy  !   Help  ! 

(Bois  Guilbert  bears  off  Rebecca. 

Ivanhoe.  Hound  of  the  Temple !  Stain  to  thine  order ! 
Set  free  the  damsel! — Traitorous  Bois  Guilbert, it  is  Ivanhoe 
commands  thee! — Villain!  I  will  have  thy  heart's  blood! — 
By  Heaven,  the  wails  give  way !  The  flames  are  circling  us 
around  !  Great  Heavens,  must  I  perish  here  I 

(Loud  Crash — the  Walls  at  the  back  give  way,  and 
discover  the  Castle  in  Flames.) 

Bois  Guilbert!  Bois  Guilbert!  'tis  Ivanhoe  defies  thee! 

Enter  BLACK  KNIGHT. 

Black  Knight.  Here  !  thank  Heaven  ! — I  bad  not  found 
thee,  Wilfred,  but  for  thy  shouts. 

Ivanhoe.  If  thou  be'st  true  Knight,  think  not  of  me. — 
Pursue  yon  ravisher !  Save  the  Lady  Rowena  !  Look  to  the 
noble  Cedric  ! 

Black  Knight.  Think  not  of  them — see,  they  are  safe — 
thy  turn  is  next. 

fCedric  rushes  in  with  Athelstane,  Gurth  with  Row- 
ena, Robin  Hood  with  Wamba,  followed  by  At- 
tendants —  they  return  thanks  to  Heaven. — Black 
Knight  points  out  the  Road  they  must  pursue. 
Attendants  raise  Ivanhoe — and  Curtain  falls  for  the 
Second  Act,  on  the  different  Parties  retreating 
amidst  the  burning  Ruins  in  safety.) 
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ACT.  III. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Trysting  Tree  in  the  Hart-Hill  Walk  of  the  Forest  of 
Torquihtone. 

CEDRIC,    ROBIN   HOOD,  BLACK    KNIGHT,   WAMBA, 
GURTH,  the  MILLER,  and  OUTLAWS,  discovered. 

CEDRIC,  ROBIN  HOOD,  and  BLACK  KNIGHT,  lyingunder 
the  Trysting  Tree — Practicable  Tents  on  both  Sides  the 
Stage — A  Pile  of  Booty  near  the  Centre, 

TRIO  AND  CHORUS. 

WAMBA,  GURTH,  MILLER,  and  OUTLAWS. 
WAMBA,  GURTH,  and  MILLER. 

There  came  three  merry  men,  from  south,   west,  and  north, 

Ever  more  sing  the  roundelay ; 
To  win  the  widow  of  Wycombe  forth, 

And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  them  nay? 

Wamba. 

The  first  was  a  knight,  and  from  Tynedale  he  came, 

Ever  more  sing  the  roundelay; 

And  his  fathers,  God  save  us,  were  men  of  great  fame, 
And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay  ?     • 

Of  bis  father  the  laird,  of  his  uncle  the  squire, 

He  boasted  in  rhyme  and  in  roundelay; 
She  bade  him  go  bask  by  his  sea-coal  fire, 

For  she  was  the  widow  would  say  him  nay. 

Miller. 

The  next  that  came  forth  swore  by  blood  and  by  nails, 

Merrily  sing  the  roundelay  ; 

Hur'e  a  gentleman,  God  wot,  and  hur's  lineage  was  of  Wales, 
And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay  ? 

Sir  David,  ap  Morgan,  ap  Griffith,  ap  Hugh, 

Ap  Tudor,  ap  Rice,  quoth  his  roundelay ; 
She  said  that  one  widow  for  so  many  was  too  few, 

And  she  bade  the  Welchmau  wend  his  way. 
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Gurth. 

But  then  came  a  yeoman,  a  yeoman  of  Kent, 

Jollily  singing  his  roundelay  ; 
He  spoke  to  the  widow  of  living  and  rent, 

And  where  was  the  widow  could  say  him  nay  ? 

So  the  knight  and  the  squire  were  both  left  in  the  mire,. 

Therefore  losing  their  roundelay; 
For  a  yeomen  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent, 
There  ne'er  was  a  widow  could  say  him  nay. 

Chorus. 
So  the  knight,  &c.  &c. 

Robin  Hood.  (Starting  up.)  A  right  merry  carol,  boyst 
you  have  roused  us  up  roost  pleasantly. — Sir  Knight !  Noble 
Cedric!  What,  ho!  (rousing  them.)  the  morning  wears 
apace — we  must  to  business. — Who  hath  seen  our  chaplain?. 
Where  is  our  curtal  Friur  ?  A  mass,  amongst  Christian  men, 
best  begins  a  busy  morning. 

Miller.  What,  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst?  He  hath  not 
been  seen  since  the  siege,  captain. 

Robin  Hood.  I  hope  no  harm  hath  o'erta'en  the  jolly 
priest — surely  he  hath  not  abidden  by  the  wine  pot  a  thought 
too  late. — Who  saw  him  sinpe  the  castle  was  taken  ? 

Miller.  I  mark'd  him  busy  about  the  door  of  a  cellar, 
swearing  by  each  saint  in  the  calendar,  he  would  taste  the 
smack  of  Bois  Guilbert's  Gascoigne  wine. 

Robin  Hood.  Now  the  saints,  as  many  as  there  be  of 
them,  forefend,  lest  he  has  drunk  too  deep  of  the  wine- 
butts,  and  perished  by  the  fall  of  the  castle ! — Away,  Mil- 
ler! Take  with  you  enow  of  men — seek  the  place  where 
you  last  saw  him — throw  water  from  the  moat  on  the  scorch- 
ing ruins.  I  will  have  them  removed  stone  by  stone,  ere  I 
lose  my  curtal  Friar. 

[Exeunt  Miller  and  four  Outlaws. 

Noble  Cedric!  our  spoil  is  divided  into  two  portions;  dp 
thou  make  choice  of  that  which  suits  thee,  to  recompense 
thy  people,  who  were  partakers  with  us  in  this  adventure. 

Cedrio.  Worthy  yeoman!  my  heart  is  oppressed  with 
sadness — the  noble  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  is  no  more ! 
Hopes  have  perished  with  him  which  can  never  return  :  my 
people,  save  the  few  who  are  now  with  aae,  do  but  tarry  my 
presence  to  convey  his  honoured  remains  to  their  last  man- 
sion. The  Lady  Rowena  is  desirous  to  return  to  Rather- 
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wood,  and  must  be  escorted  by  a  sufficient  force ;  but  for 
that,  and  to  render  thanks  to  thee  and  thy  bold  yeomen  for 
the  life  and  honour  ye  Lave  saved,  I  had  long  ridden  on  my 
way — for  the  booty,  I  value  it  not ;  neither  I  nor  any  of 
mine,  will  touch  the  value  of  a  Hard. 

Robin  Hood.  Nay,  but  \ve  did  but  half  the  ».vork  at  most: 
take  of  the  spoil  what  may  reward  your  own  neighbours  and 
followers. 

Cedric.  I  am  rich  enough  to  reward  them  from  mine  own 
wealth. 

Wamba.  And  some  have  been  wise  enough  to  reward 
themselves.  They  do  not  march  off  empty-handed  altoge- 
ther— we  do  not  all  wear  motley. 

Robin  Hood.  They  are  welcome — outlaws  bind  but  our- 
selves. 

Cedric.  But  thou,  my  poor  knave,  how  shall  I  reward 
thee,  who  feared  not  to  give  thy  body  to  chains  and  death, 
instead  of  mine  ?  All  forsook  me,  when  the  poor  fool  was 
faithful. 

Wamba.  Nay,  if  you  pay  my  services  with  the  water  of 
your  eye,  the  jester  must  weep  for  company,  and  then  what 
becomes  of  his  vocation  ? — But  Uncle,  if  you  would  indeed 
pleasure  me,  I  pray  you  to  pardon  my  playfellow  Gurth, 
who  stole  a  week  from  your  service  to  bestow  it  on  your 
sou. 

Cedric.  Pardon  him!  I  will  both  pardon  and  reward 
him.  Kneel  down,  Gurth  !  (Gurth  kneels.)  Serf  and  slave 
art  thou  no  longer,  but  freeman  and  landholder  shalt  thou 
be  henceforth.  A  hyde  of  laud  1  give  thee,  from  me  and 
mine  to  thee  and  thine,  ay,  and  for  ever,  and  heaven's 
malison  on  his  head  who  this  gainsays. 

Gurth.  Free,  and  a  landholder  !  a  smith,  and  a  file  to 
do  away  this  collar  from  the  neck  of  a  freeman  ! — Noble 
master  1  doubled  is  my  strength  by  your  gift,  and  doubly 
will  I  fight  for  you  !  There  is  a  free  spirit  in  my  breast ! 
I  am  a  changed  manto^nyself,  and  all  around  ! 

Wamba.  Nay,  not  changed  to  me;  I  still  remember 
thee. — It  is  only  thoti  who  art  likely  to  forget  both  us  and 
thyself. 

Gurth.  I  shall  forget  myself  indeed,  ere  I  forget  thee. 

Wamba.  Well,  think  not  I  envy  thee,  brother  Gurth: 
the  serf  sits  by  the  hall  fire,  when  the  treeman  must  forth 
to  the  field ;  and  better  a  fool,  than  a  wise  man  at  a  fray. 

Robin  Hood.  Well,  1  would  we  could  hear  some  tidings 
of  our  joyous  chaplain.  (A  shout  without.)  Ha !  by  my 
fey,  this  is  even  he  ! 
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Enter  FRIAR,  leading  ISAAC,  followed  by  Miller  and 
Outlaws. 

Friar.  Make  room,  my  merry  men,  for  your  godly 
father  and  his  prisoner  !  cry  welcome  once  more!  I  come, 
noble  leader,  like  an  eagle,  with  my  prey  in  my  clutch. 

Robin,  Hood.  In  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas,  whom  hast 
thou  got  there  ? 

Friar.  A  captive  to  my  sword,  and  to  my  lance,  soble 
Captain;  whom  I  hare  redeem'd,  by  my  divinity,  from  a 
worse  captivity.  —Speak,  Jew !  Have  I  not  ransomed  thee 
from  Satan  ?  Have  I  not  taught  thee  thy  creed,  thy  Pater, 
and  thy  Ave  Maria  ?  Did  I  not  spend  the  whole  night  in 
drinking  to  thee,  and  in  expounding  of  mysteries  ? 

Isaac.  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  will  no  one  take  me  out 
of  the  keeping  of  this  mad — I  mean,  this  holy  man  ? 

Friar.  How,  Jew!  Dost  thou  recant  ?  Did  I  not  rescue 
thee  from  a  dungeon  I  had  mistaken  for  the  wine  cellar, 
and  took  thee  to  where  thou  hast  had  store  of  prayers,  and 
I  nought  but  sack  ? 

Miller.  We  can  bear  witness  to  that;  for  when  we  cleared 
away  the  ruins,  we  lighted  on  a  spot,  where  we  found  a 
runlet  of  sack  half  empty,  the  Jew  half  dead,  and  the 
Friar  half  exhausted,  as  he  calls  it. 

Friar.  Ye  be  knaves  !  ye  lie !  It  was  you  and  your 
gormandizing  companions  that  drank  up  the  sack,  and 
called  it  your  morning  draught. — I  am  a  Pagan,  an'  I  kept 
it  not  for  the  captain's  own  throat!  but  what  recks  it; — the 
Jew  is  converted,  and  understands  all  I  have  told  him 
very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  well  as  myself. 

Robin  Hood.  Is  this  true,  Jew  ?  Hast  thou  renounced 
thine  unbelief? 

Isaac.  May  I  so  find  mercy  in  your  eyes,  as  I  know  not 
one  word  the  reverend  prelate  spake  to  me  all  this  fearful 
night. — Alas  !  I  was  so  distraught  with  agony,  and  fear, 
and  grief,  that  had  our  Holy  Father,  Abraham,  come  to 
preach  to  me,  he  had  found  but  a  deaf  listener. 

Friar.  Did'st  thou  not  promise,  dog,  to  give  all  thy 
substance  to  our  Holy  Order  ? 

Robin  Hood.  Hold,  hold  ;  here  cometh  one  may  con- 
vert this  Jew  forthwith,  and  end  this  needless  controversy  : 
•ome  of  my  fellows  have  in  custody  a  jolly  monk,  who 
seemeth,  by  his  wearing  apparel,  to  have  been  on  a  visit  to 
his  Lemau. 
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Enter  OUTLAWS,  with  PRIOR  AYMER  in  Custody. 

Aymer.  Why,  how  now,  my  masters ;  what  order  is 
this  among  me  ?  Be  ye  Turks  or  Christians,  that  handle  a 
Churchman  thus  ?  menaced  with  corporal  punishment,  nay 
death,  an'  I  pay  not  down  400  crowns,  in  addition  to  the 
rings,  and  chains,  and  treasures  ye  have  robbed  me  of ! 

Robin  Hood.  It  is  too  little  a  sum ;  you  must  pay  a  good 
round  ransom,  Prior,  or  your  convent  is  likely  to  be 
called  to  a  new  election,  for  your  place  will  know  you  no  more. 

Aymer.  Well,  if  I  must  needs,  for  once,  hold  a  candle 
to  the  devil,  name  thy  lowest ! 

Friar.  Were  it  not  well,  Captain,  that  the  Prior  should 
name  the  Jew's  ransom,  and  the  Jew  name  the  Prior's  ? 

Robin  Hood.  Ay,  ay,  thou'rt  a  mad  knave,  but  thy  plan 
transcends : — Here,  Jew,  step  forth !  Look  at  that 
Holy  Father  Aymer,  and  tell  us  at  what  ransom  we 
should  hold  him ;  thou  knowest  the  income  of  his  convent, 
I  warrant  thee. 

Isaac.  Assuredly,  I  have  trafficked  with  the  good 
fathers,  and  bought  great  store. — Oh,  'tis  a  rich  abbey, 
and  they  do  live  upon  the  fat. — Six  hundred  crowns  the 
good  Prior  might  well  pay  to  your  honour'd  valours,  and 
never  set  less  soft  in  his  seat. 

Robin  Hood.  Six  hundred  crowns  !  I  am  content !  thou 
hast  well  spoken,  Isaac !  It  is  a  sentence,  Sir  Prior — 
Solomon  had  not  done  it  better  ! 

Aymer.  Ye  are  mad,  my  masters !  where  am  I  to  find 
such  a  sum  ? 

Isaac.  I  will  lend  it  thee,  most  reverend  Prior,  an'  thou 
wilt  grant  me  thy  note ! 

Robin  Hood.  He  shall  grant  thee  whatsoe'er  thou  dost 
list !  thou  shalt  lay  down  the  redemption  for  him,  and 
thyself  too  ! 

Isaac.  For  myself!  Ah,  courageous  sirs !  I  am  a 
broken  and  impoverished  man  !  a  beggar's  staff  must  be 
my  portion  through  life,  supposing  I  were  to  pay  you  fifty 
crowns ! 

Robin  Hood.  The  Prior  shall  judge  of  that  matter  ! 
Now,  I  pray  you,  Father  Aymer — Can  the  Jew  afford  a 
good  ransom  ? 

Aymer.  Can  he  afford  a  ransom  !  Is  he  not  Isaac  of  York  ? 
rich  enough  to  redeem  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  !  Since 
you  require  me  to  put  a  price  upon  the  Caitiff,  I  tell  you 
openly,  that  you  will  wrong  yourselves  if  you  take  from. 
Jum  a  penny  under  a  thousand  crowns ! 
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"Robin  Hood.  A  sentence  !  a  sentence  !  the  Christian  has 
shewn  his  good  nurture,  and  dealt  with  us  more  generously 
than  the  Jew ! 

Isaac.  The  God  of  my  fathers  help  me  !  will  ye  bear  to 
the  ground  an  impoverished  creature  ?  I  am  this  day  child- 
less; and  will  ye  deprive  me  of  the  means  of  livelihood  ? 

Aymer.  Thou  wilt  have  the  less  to  provide  for,  Jew,  if 
thou  art  childless ! 

Isaac.  Alas,  my  Lord,  your  laws  permit  you  not  to 
know,  how  the  child  of  our  bosom  is  entwin'd  with  the 
strings  of  our  heart. — O  Rebecca !  Daughter  of  my  beloved 
Rachael,  were  each  leaf  on  that  tree  a  zeechin,  and  each 
zeechin  mine  own,  all  that  mass  of  wealth  would  I  give  to 
know,  whether  thou  art  alive,  and  escaped  the  hands  of 
the  Nazarene ! 

Robin  Hood.  Thy  daughter,  Jew  ? 

Isaac.  Yes — yes — the  blessing  of  Jacob  be  upon  thee  ! 
Can'st  thou  tell  me  aught  of  her  safety? 

Robin  Hood.  I  can!  she  was  carried  off  by  the  proud 
Templar,  when  he  broke  through  our  ranks  yester  even. 
I  had  drawn  my  bow  to  send  a  shaft  after  him,  but  spared 
him  even  for  the  sake  of  the  damsel,  fearing  she  might 
take  harm  from  the  arrow. 

Isaac.  I  would  to  heaven  thou  had'st  shot,  though  the 
arrow  had  pierced  her  bosom : — better  the  tomb  of  her 
fathers,  than  the  dishonourable  couch  of  the  licentious  and 
savage  Templar. — Ichobad  !  Ichobad !  the  glory  hath 
departed  from  my  house  ! 

Robin  Hood.  Friends,  the  old  man  is  but  a  Jew ;  nath- 
less,  his  grief  touches  me. — Isaac, *we  will  take  thee  at 
half  the  ransom  that  has  been  named,  leaving  thee  the 
other  to  treat  for  thy  daughter's  release. — Hasten  to  Bois 
Guilbert,  ere  worse  comes  of  it : — thou  wilt  find  him  at 
the  next  Preceptory  House  of  his  order,  so  say  our  scouts. 

Isaac.  Wealth  and  a  blessing  to  thee,  and  thine,  whom 
I  may  not  call  good,  but  cannot,  will  not  call  evil. 

Aymer.  I  grieve  for  the  maiden  Rebecca — she  is  of  fair 
and  comely  countenance ;  Bois  Guilbert  knows  me,  I  can 
and  may  do  much  with  him ;  bethink  thee  how  thou  may'st 
deserve  my  good  word  with  him  ? 

Isaac.  Alas !  Alas  !  On  every  hand  the  spoilers  rise 
against  me ! 

Robin  Hood.  Make  him  thy  friend,  Isaac!  Ply  him 
with  gold ! — thou  can'st  easy  do  it. — I  heed  not  thy  vows 
of  poverty. — What,  man  !  Know  I  not  the  very  iron  chest 
in  which  thou  dost  keep  thy  money  ?  Know  I  not  the  great 
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stone  under  the  apple  tree,  that  leads  into  the  vaulted 
chamber,  beneath  thy  garden,  at  York?  But,  fear  nothing; 
we  are  of  old  acquaintance. — Do'st  not  remember  the  sick 
yeoman,  thy  daughter,  Rebecca,  redeem'd  from  prison  at 
York,  and  kept  in  thy  house  until  his  health  was  restored, 
when.thou  did'st  dismiss  him  recover'd,  and  with  a  piece 
of  mqney  ? 

Isaac.  Dickon — Bend-the-bow  ? 

Robin  Hood.  The  same; — Shall  I  treat  with  the  Prior, 
to  recover  thy  daughter? 

Isaac.  Alas!  good  Dickon!  never  was  deed  more  Chris- 
tian;— but  thou  art  mistaken:  I  have  no  money,  only  some 
poor  merchandize.  Thou  wilt  keep  the  vaulted  chamber 
secret- 

Robin  Hood.  A  plague  on  thy  fears  and  avarice.  Prior, 
the  Jew  gives  thee  one  hundred  marks  to  intercede  with 
thine  ally,  Bois  Guilbert,  for  his  daughter. 

Aymer.  One  hundred  marks !  I  will  be  moved  :  where 
:are  my  tablets?  (  Writes.) — Bear  that  to  Bois  Guilbert,  and, 
if  well  back'd  with  thy  broad  gold,  fear  not  thy  daughter's 
safety. 

Rjobin  Hood.  Go,  then,  thy  sev.eral  ways:  I  take  thy 
word,  good  Isaac,  for  the  ransom.  Harkye  !  be  liberal  of 
thine  offers  for  Rebecca  ;  trust  me,  the  gold  thou  shall  spare 
in  her  cause,  will  hereafter  give  thee  more  agony,  than  if  it 
were  poured  molten  down  thy  throat.— Away  !  my  men  will 
guide  thee. 

(Exeunt  Isaac  and  Aymer  opposite  sides,  attended  by 
Outlaws.) 

That  business  settled,  we  will  now  to  banquet :  down  yonder 
dingle  roasts  a  savory  buck.  Sir  Knight,  (To  Black  Knight ) 
if  you  disdain  not  to  grace  hy  your  acceptance  a  bugle  I 
have  once  worn,  I  will  pray  you  to  keep  this  as  a  memorial 
of  your  gallant  bearing;  and,  if  ever  you  are  beset  in  any 
forest  between  Trent  and  Tees,  wind  three  notes  on  it  thus, 
(sounds  Horn)  and  it  may  chance  you  shall  find  helpers  and 
rescue. 

Black  Knight.  Gramercy  for  thy  gift,  hold  yeoman ;  and 
better  help  than  thine  and  thy  rangers  would  I  never  seek, 
were  it  at  my  utmost  need. 

Robin  Hood.  To  our  sylvan  banquet  then,  noble  Cedric, 
Sir  Knight,  friends,  and  followers. 

Black  Knight.  Nay,  as  I  have  already  told  Sir  Cedric, 
in  reply  to  his  invitation  to  Rotherwood,  I  have  matters  of 
high  and  immediate  import  that  call  me  hence ;  hereafter 
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I  may  be  thy  guest,  and  then  may  claim  a  boon  of  him  he 
may  not  all  expect. 

Cedric.  Whate'er  it  be,  I  swear  to  grant  it  for  thy  noble 
service:— Farewell,  most  gallant  Knight!  Now,  Yeoman, 
for  thy  banquet,  ere  Rowena  'waits  me. 

Black  Knight.  Farewell,  brave  Outlaw,  till  next  we  meet, 
my  benison  be  ou  you. 

[Exeunt  Robin  Hood,  Cedric,  and  Outlaws. 
(Manent  Black  Knight,  Gurth,  and  Wamba.; 

Black  Knight.  Brave  Cedric  gone,  now  for  our  wounded 
charge,  good  Wamba,  whom  our  joint  care  and  Gurth's 
hath  placed  iu  safety  within  yon  tent.  Wilfred !  Ivanhoe  ! 

Enter  IVANHOE/rom  the  Tent,  right  hand. 

Ivanhoe.  (Kneels.)  My  deliverer ! 

Black  Knight.  Rise  ! — After  our  last  night's  counsel,  there 
needs  uo  more  be  said.  We  will  meet  at  Coningsburg,  the 
castle  of  the  deceased  Athelstane,  since  there  thy  father 
Cedric  holds  the  funeral  feast  for  his-  noble  relation.  I 
would  see  your  Saxon  kindred  together,  Sir  Wilfred,  and 
become  better  acquainted  with  them  than  heretofore.  There 
it  shall  be  my  task  to  reconcile  thee  to  thy  father,  as  it  now 
shall  be  to  introduce  thee  to  thy  love. 

Ivanhoe.  Wilt  thou  not  let  me  guard  thy  sacred  footsteps  ? 

Black  Knight.  Nay,  rest  this  day,  thou  wilt  have  scarce 
strength  enough  to  journey  on  the  next.  I  will  have  no 
guide  with  me  but  honest  Wamba,  who  can  play  priest  or 
fool,  as  I  shall  be  most  in  the  humour. 

Wamba.  With  all  my  heart !  I'd  feign  see  the  feasting  at 
Athelstane's  funeral,  for  an  it  be  not  full  and  frequent,  he'll 
certainly  rise  up,  if  its  only  to  knock  the  Cook  down,  and 
that  would,  indeed,  be  a  sight  worth  seeing.  We  shall  pair 
prettily  'enough,  for  my  folly  will  succeed  where  your 
valour  fails,  and  your  braven  get  me  out  of  the  scrapes 
niv  wit  may  get  me  into. 

Black  Knight.  Tis  well.  Now,  Wilfred,  will  I  see  thee 
in  the  arms  of  thy  love,  and  then  depart. — Wamba,  awake 
Rowena  with  some  stirring  carol. 

Wamba.  That  will  I.  — I  will  sing  you  as  'twere  any 
nightingale— soft  and  amatory  ;  and,  more,  to  recommend 
myself  to  the  lady,  will  borrow  my  character  from  my  young 
master,  Wilfred. 

K 
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DUETT.— (  Wamba  and  Rowena.) 
Wamba. 

Rowena  !  Rowena  !  love,  up  is  the  sun ; 
Rowena  !  Roweua  !  love,  day  is  begun  ; 
Mists  are  dispersing,  love,  birds  singing  free, 
Up  in  the  morn,  love,  Rowena  to  me. 
Rowena  !  Rowena  !  love,  up  in  the  morn, 
The  hunter  is  winding  blithe  sounds  on  his  born  ; 
The  echo  sings  merry  from  rock  and  from  tree, 
'Tis  time  to  arouse  thee,  Rowena,  for  inc. 

Rowena.  (From  Tent,  left  hand.) 

O  Wilfred  !  love,  Wilfred  !  awake  me  not  yet, 
Around  my  soft  pillow  while  softer  dreams  flit ; 
For  what  are  the  joys  that  in  waking  we  prove, 
Compared  to  these  visons,  O  Wilfred!  my  love! 
Let  the  birds  to  the  rise  of  the  mist,  carol  shrill, 
Let  the  hunter  blow  out  his  loud  horn  on  the  hill ; 
Softer  sounds !  softer  pleasures !  in  slumber  I  prove, 
But  think  not  I  dreamt  of  thee,  Wilfred,  my  love  ! 

(Rowena  enters  from  Tent;  sees  Ivanhoe;  rushes  into 
his  arms.  Gurth,  Wamba,  and  Black  Knight  behold 
Jhe  meeting  with  pleasure. — Scene  closes  on  them. 


SCENE  II. 

Gardens  of  the  Preceptory  at  Templestow. 

Enter  LUCAS  BEAUMANOIR,  Grand  Master  of  the  Tem- 
plars, and  PHILIP  DE  MALVOISIN. 

Beaumanoir.  It  is  but  too  true,  the  irregularities  of  our 
brethren  in  England  are  even  more  gross  than  those  in 
France.  Though  they  were  commanded  to  extirpate  magic 
and  heresy,  they  are  charged  with  studying  the  accursed 
cabalistical  secrets  of  the  Jews,  and  the  magic  of  the 
Paynim  Saracens ;  and  though  they  should  shun  the  glance 
•of  a  woman  as  the  eye  of  a  basilisk,  they  hold  commerce 
not  only  with  daughters  of  their  own  race,  but  those  of 
the  accursed  heathen,  and  still  more  accursed  Israelites. 

Malvoisin.  I  confess  it  with  grief,  reverend  father, — 
pray  heaven  he  know  not  of  Bois  Guilbert's  sojourn  here 
with  fair  Rebecca.  (Aside.) 

Beaumanoir.  But  I  will  slay  the  sinners ;    I  will  purify 
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the  fabric  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  unclean  stones,  in  which 
the  plague  is,  I  will  remove  and  cast  out  of  the  building. 

Enter  DAMIAN. 

What  tidings  now?  Speak  !  Damian, — we  permit  thee. 
What  is  thine  errand  ? 

Damian.  A  Jew  stands  without  the  gate,  noble  and  reve- 
rend father,  who  prays  to  speak  with  Brother  Brian  de 
Bois  Guilbert. 

Beaumanoir.  A  Jew  !  and  speak  to  Bois  Guilbert !  Thou 
wer't  right  to  give  me  knowledge  of  it.  Lead  the  Jew  to 
our  presence,  and  have  a  guard  ready  to  wait  our  sudden 
call. 

Damian.  I  will,  most  holy  sir, — the  Jew  is  here. 

Enter  ISAAC, — draws  back  in  terror. 

Beaumanoir.  Fear  nothing  for  thy  wretched  person, 
Jew,  but  speak  the  truth.  What  is  thy  business  with  Brian 
de  Bois  Guilbert  ? 

Isaac.  I  am  bearer  of  a  letter,  so  please  your  reverend 
valour,  to  that  good  Knight,  from  Prior  Aymer. 

Beaumanoir.  Said  I  not,  Malvoisin,  that  these  were  evil 
times  ?  A  Cistercian  Prior  sends  a  letter  to  a  soldier  of 
the  Temple,  and  finds  no  fitter  messenger  than  this,  an 
unbelieving  Jew  !  Give  me  the  letter! — back,  dog!  I  touch 
not  unbelievers,  save  with  the  sword  !  Malvoisin  !  take 
thou  the  letter  from  the  Jew,  and  give  it  me. 

Malvoisin.  This  will  betray  all.  (Aside.}  Reverend 
father,  thou  wilt  not  break  the  seal  ? 

Beaumanoir.  Assuredly  !  (Reads.)  Here  is  goodly^ stuff 
for  one  Christian  man  to  write  to  another  : — "  Aymer,  by 
divine  grace,  Prior,  &c.  &c.  to  Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guil- 
bert, wishes  health,  with  the  bounties  of  Bacchus,  and  of 
my  Lady  Vetius. — We  have  learned,  from  Outlaws,  of  thy 
misfortune,  and  that  thou  hast  escaped  with  that  Jewish 
sorceress,  whose  black  eyes  have  bewitched  thee. — We 
are  heartily  rejoiced  at  thy  safety,  nevertheless  we  pray 
thee  to  be  on  thy  guard  in  the  matter  of  this  second  Witch 
of  Endor,  for  we  are  privately  assured,  your  Grand 
Master  comes  from  Normandy,  expressly  to  amend  your 
misdoings."  What  say'st  thou  to  this,  Malvoisin?  No 
wonder  we  lose  place  by  place  before  the  Infidels  in  the 
Holy  Land,  when  we  have  such  Churchmen  as  this  Aymer ! 
What  meaneth  he  by  this  Second  Witch  of  Endor? 

Malvoisin.  'Tis  merely  an  expression  of  dalliance. 

Beaumanoir.  Nay  !  nay  !  there  is  more  in  it  than  thou 
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dost  guess!  this  Rebecca  of  York  was  a  pupil  of  that 
Miriam,  of  whom  thou  hast  heard  !  thou  shall  hear  the 
Jew  own  it  even  now  ! — -Thy  daughter,  then,  is  prisoner 
with  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert?  (to  Isaac.) 

Isaac.  Ay;  reverend  valorous  Sir,  and  whatsoever 
ransom  a  poor  man  may  pay  for  her  deliverance — 

Beaumanoir.  Peace  !  this,  thy  daughter,  hath  practised 
the  heart  of  healing,  hath  she  not  ? 

Isaac.  Ay,  gracious  Sir;  and  Knight,  and  Yeoman, 
Vassal,  and  Squire,  may  bless  the  goodly  gift  heaven  hath 
assign'd  to  her ; — but  the  blessing  df  the  God  of  Jacob 
was  upon  her. 

Beaumanoir.  See,  Brother,  the  deceptions  of  the  de- 
vouring enemy !  thy  daughter  worketh  her  cures,  I  doubt 
not,  by  words,  and  sigils,  and  other  cabalistical  mysteries. 

Isaac.  Nay,  reverend  and  brave  Knight,  it  was  in  chief 
measure,  by  a  balsam  of  marvellous  virtue. 

Beaumanoir.  Where  had  she  that  secret  ? 

Isaac.  It  was  delivered  to  her  by  Miriam,  a  sage  Matron 
of  our  tribe,  so  please  you  ! 

Beaumanoir.  Ah !  false  Jew  !  was  it  from  that  witch 
Miriam,  the  abomination  of  whose  enchantments  has  been 
heard  of  in  every  Christian  Land.  Her  body  was  burnt  at 
a  stake,  her  asnes  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds;  and 
so  be  it .  with  me  and  my  order,  if  I  do  not  as  much  to 
her  pupil,  and  more  also. — Damian,  spurn  this  Jew  from 
the  gate  ;  shoot  him  dead,  if  he  oppose,  or  turn  again  ! — 
With  his  daughter  we  will  deal  as  the  Christian  law,  and 
our  high  office  warrant. 

Isaac.  Alas  !  for  the  daughter  of  my  house  !  woe  for  the 
daughter  of  Zion  !  will  not  my  gold — my  tears — my  prayers 
prevail?  Rebecca!  Rebecca! 

Beaumanoir.  Off,  infidel  dog!  and  Egypt's  plague  be 
on  thee ! 

[Damian  and  Attendants  force  Isaac  off. 
Prepare  the  judgment  hall,  and  cite  the  witch  for  trial  /  I'll 
mean  time  seek  our  sinful  Brother  Brian,  and  yield  such 
admonition  as  is  meet. — Away  ! 

[Exeunt'  Beaumanoir  and  Malvoisiu. 

SCENE  III. 

State  Apartment  in  York  Castle. 
Enter  PRINCE  JOHN  and  Attendants. 
John.  De  Bracey  !  Bois  Guilbert  absent !  Isaac  the  Jew 
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too,  vanished,  and  with  him  all  the  hopes  of  money  he  and 
his  brethren  promised  to  provide  !  this  is  indeed  a  perilous 
deficiency — the  traitors!  to  desert  me  at  this  pinch ! — \Vhom 
have  we  here  ?  De  Bracey ,  by  the  rood !  in  a  strange 
'guise  methinks  he  comes  before  us. 

Enter  DE  BRACEY,  as  from  Battle,  followed  by  Page. 
De  Bracey  !  what  means  this  ?    speak,  I   charge  thee ! 
Are  the  Saxons  in  rebellion  ?  thou  wert  wont  to  be  a  man ! 
where  is  the  Templar?  where  the  Jew,  old  Isaac  ? 

Bracey.  The  Templar  is  fled  !  the  Jew  you'll  never  see 
again*!  he  has.  found  a  red  grave  among  the  blazing  rafters 
of  our  castle,  from  which  I  alone  have  escaped  to  tell  you. 

John.  Cold  news  to  us — though  you  speak  of  fire  and 
conflagration ! 

Bracey.  But  the  worst  news  is  not  yet  said — Richard  is 
in  England. 

John.  Richard  in  England  !  thou  ravest!  it  cannot  be  ! 

Bracey.  It  is  as  true  as  truth  itself!  I  was  his  prisoner, 
and  spoke,  with  him. 

John.  With  Richard  Plantagenet,  say'st  thou  ? 

Bracey.  With  Richard  Plantagenet!  with  Richard 
Cosur  de  Lion !  with  Richard  of  England  ! 

John.  And  thou  wert  his  prisoner?  he  is  then  at  the 
head  of  a  power  ? 

Braceif.  No ;  only  a  few  outlawed  yeoman  were  around 
him,  and  to  these  his  person  is  unknown :  I  beard  him  say 
he  was  about  to  depart  from  them.  -  He  joined  them  only 
to  assist  them  at  the  storming  of  Torquilstone. 

John.  Ay,  such  indeed  is  the  fashion  of  Richard  ! — a 
true  knight  errant  he,  and  will  wander  in  wild  adventure, 
trusting  the  prowess  of  his  single  arm,  like  any  Sir  Guy, 
or  Sir  Bevis,  while  ihe  weighty  affairs  of  his  kingdom 
slumber,  and  his  own  safety  is  endangered.  -  N\  hat  dost 
thou  propose  to  do,  De  Bracey  ?  There  is  but  one  road  to 
safety;  fhis  object  of  terror  journies  alone — he  must  be 
met  withal. 

Bracey.  And  quieted ! 

John.  Nay,  nay,  I  said  not  that!  I  mean  not  that  you 
should  slay  him!  a  prison  were  better;  and  whether  in 
Britain  or  Austria,  what  matters  it? 

Bracey.  The  best  prison,  Prince,  is  tin'  v  uiade 

by  the  sexton  : — no  dungeon  like  a  chuich   ^allltl  I  have 
said  my  say. 

John.  But  who 

Bracey.  Stay  not  for  that!  I  will  take  on  me  the  con- 
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duct  of  this  perilous  enterprize;  and  if  you  receive  such 
news,  as  I  trust  to  send  you,  our  enterprize  will  no 
longer  wear  a  doubtful  aspect. — Page !  hie  to  my  lodgings, 
and  tell  my  armourer  to  be  there  in  readiness  with  Stephen 
Steelheart,  broad  Thoresby,  and  the  three  trusty  spears  of 
Spying  law  !  And  now  adieu,  my  Prince. 

John.  My  better  genius  !  good  fortune  speed  your  aims ! 
Parewell !  Once  more  1  breathe  in  safety ! 

[Exeunt  Prince  John  and  De  Bracey. 

SCENE  IV. 

Grand  Hall  in  the  Preceptory  of  Torquilstone,  fitted  up 
for  the  Trial  of  Rebecca. 

Enter  LUCAS  BEAUMANOIR,  MALVOISIN,  Bois  GUIL- 
BERT,  DAMIAN,  and  Knight's  Templars  in  grand 
Procession; — REBECCA  guarded ; — BEAUMANOIR  seat  it 
hin,selfon  the  Throne  of  Judgment ; — DAMI  AN  'marshals 
the  Court ;  another  Brother  of  the  Order  attends  to  take 
Depositions. — REBECCA  is  marched  down  on  one  side 
the  Stage ; — Bois  GUILBERT  slowly  takes  the  front  of  the 
Stage  on  the  opposite  side; — MALVOISIN  watches,  and 
follows  him  anxiously. 

Bois  Gull.  (Aside.)  Oh,  Rebecca!  thou  art  like  to  cost 
me  dear!  Why  cannot  I  abandon  thee  tothv  fate?  But  no, 
love  is  too  strong;  one  effort  will  I  make  to  save  thee  !  yet, 
ah,  beware  of  ingratitude !  If  I'm  again  repulsed,  my 
vengeance  shall  prove  fiercer  than  my  love! — The  life  and 
honour  of  Bois  Guilbert  must  not  be  hazarded,  where 
contempt  and  reproaches  prove  his  only  reward. 

Beaumanoir.  Daughter  of  an  accursed  race !  stand 
forward ! 

Rebecca.  What  is  thy  purpose  with  Rebecca  ? 

Damian.  Tis  not  for  thee  to  question,  but  to  obey : — 
thou  art  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  grand  master  of 
our  holy  order,  to  answer  for  thine  offences. 

Rebecca.  May  the  God  of  Abraham  be  praised!  the 
name  of  a  judge,  though  an  enemy  to  my  people,  is  to  me 
as  the  name  of  a  protector ! 

Beaumanoir.  See,  Damian,  how  this  holy  work  disturbs 
our  Brother  Brian !  To  this,  can  the  light  looks  of  woman, 
aided  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  bring  a  valiant  and  worthy 
knight!  Seest  thou?  he  cannot  look  upon  us;  nay,  nor  on 
her !  Who  knows,  by  what  impulse  from  his  tormentor,  his 
hands  now  form  those  cabalistic  signs  upon  the  floor  ? 
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Damian.  It  is,  indeed,  most  pitiable. 

Beaumanoir.  Reverend  and  valiant  men,  Brothers  and 
Knights  of  this  our  Holy  Order,  we  have  summoned  to 
our  presence  a  Jewish  woman,  by  name  Rel/ecca,  one 
infamous  for  witcheries  and  deceit,  who  hath  ensnared 
our  Brother,  brave  Brian  Bois  Guilbert,  by  charms  and 
sorceries,  with  other  acts  worthy  immediate  death. — Stand 
forth  in  witness,  ye  who  know  these  doings,  that  justice 
may  be  satisfied  with  our  dread  punishment  of  a  most 
infidel  enchantress. 

Damian.  None  stand  in  accusation,  mighty  Sir,  but 
here  is  one  would  speak  in  her  behalf! 

Beaumanoir.  He  must  be  heard. — Stand  forth! 

Enter  HIGG,  the  Son  of  SNELL. 

Bois  Guil.  For  this  at  least  thou  hast  my  blessing,  fate. 
(Aside.) 

Rebecca.  Great  Judge  of  Israel,  prove  my  .strong  de- 
fence in  this  my  hour  of  danger ! 

Beaumanoir.  Now,  fellow — what  say'st  thou? 
Higg.    Gracious  sir,  she  cured  me  of  the  palsy.     I  la- 
boured for  her  father,  wealthy  Isaac — a  joiner,  an' it  please 
you :    her  sovereign  balsam  gave  the  use  of  limbs  I  had 
deem'd  lost  for  ever — 'twas  most  miraculous! 

Beaumanoir.  Clear  proof  of  witchcraft. 

Higg.  Witchcraft! 

Beaumanoir.  Peace,  slave — begone !  There's  many 
here  to  tell  the  same  tale  as  thou  of  most  miraculous  cures 
and  wond'rous  healings  :  'twas  by  no  mortal  art  effected, 
but  by  damn'd  sorcery  ! — Hast  thou  the  balsam  that  thou 
spoke  of? 

Higg.  Tis  here,  so  please  you — what  have  I 'been  doing? 
(Aside.) 

Beaumanoir.  (looking  at  the  box)  Hum !  Unknown  cha- 
racters— ay,  cabalistical ! 

Rebecca.  Nay,  nay,  they  are  but  Hebrew,  mighty  sir — 
They're  purchased  to  destroy  me ! 

Beaumanoir.  What,  fellow,  is  thy  name  ? 

Higg.  Higg,  sir — the  son  of  Snell. 

Beaumanoir.  Then  Higg  the  son  of  Snell,  I  tell  thee, 
knave,  'twere  better  thou  hadst  still  remained  bed-ridden, 
than  have  been  cured  by  diabolic  charms. — Unveil, 
Rebecca ! 

Rebecca.  'Tis  not  the  wont,  sir,  of  the  daughters  of  our 
people,  to  uncover  their  faces,  when  alone  in  an  assembly 
of  strangers. 
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Beaumanoir.  What's  this  ?  Refuse  !  Damian,  tear  off 
that  screen. 

Rebecca.  Nay,  for  the  love  of  your  own  daughters ! — 
But  no,  \ou  have  no  daughters,  or  you  would  not  thus 
maltrf  at  the  humblest  woman  —  but  for  tbe  rememhrance 
of  your  mothers — for  the  love  of  your  sisters,  and  of  female 
decency,  let  me  not  thus  be  bandied  in  your  presence.  I 
will-obey  you — ye  are  elders  among  your  people — and  at 
your  command  I  will  shew  the  features  of  an  ill-fated 
maiden,  (unveils.) 

Higy.  Let  me  go  forth !  Wretch  that  I  am  ! — To  look 
upon  her  face  again  will  kill  me — for  I  have  been  her  mur- 
derer! (Aside.) 

Bois  Guil.  She  must  not,  shall  not  die !  Yet  how  to  save 
her! — Ha!  my  tablets! 

(  Writes^-  and  with  a  rapid  motion  conveys  a  Scroll 
unseen  into  Rebecca's  hand,  who  receives  it  as  if 
unconsciously,) 

Beaumanoir.  Now,  woman,  hast  thou  ought  else  to  say 
against  the  sentence  of  indignant  condemnation  it  is  my 
grateful  duty  to  pronounce? 

Rebecca.  T' invoke  your  pity  would,  I  am  aware,  be  use- 
less, as  'twere  mean. — I  but  reliev'd  by  simple  skill  the 
sick :  if  that  be  witchcraft,  I  am  guilty  of  it.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  my  people — I  had  almost  said  my  country — but, 
alas,  we  have  no  country.  For  my  oppressor,  Heav'n  be 
judge  between  us!  I'd  rather  undergo  ten  thousand  deaths, 
than  yield  me  to  the  suit  he  urg'd  upon  me  !  Friendless, 
defenceless,  and  his  prisoner — I'll  not  return  on  him  the 
•  charge  he  brings  against  me — but  to  himself — yes,  Brian  de 
Bois  Guilbert!  I  appeal  to  thee,  whether  these  accusa- 
titins  are  not  false — are  not  as  monstrous,  Knight,  as  they 
are  deadly? 

Bois1  Guil.  She  cuts  my  heart!  By  Heav'n,  I  cannot 
answer ! 

Rebecca.  Speak  !  if  thou'rt  a  man — if  thou'rt  a  Christian, 
speak  ! — I  conjure  thee,  by  the  habit  thou  dost  wear — by 
the  name  thou  dost  inherit — by  the  knighthood  thou  dost 
vaunt — by  ,the  honour  of  thy  mother — by  the  tomb  and 
hones  of  thy  father !  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me,  are  not  these 
things  true  ? 

Beaumanoir.  Answer  her,  hrother,  if  thou  hast  the 
power. 

Bois  Guil  (to  Rebecca.}  The  scroll!    The  scroll ! 

Beaumanoir.  (Overhearing.}  The  scroll!  This  is  indeed 
full  testimony. 
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The  victim  of  her  witcheries  can  only  name  the  fatal 
scroll,  the  spell  inscribed  on  which  no  doubt  compels  his 
silence. 

Rebecca.  The  scroll!  What's  this?  (looking  at  the 
Writing  Bois  Guilbert  had  given  her.)  "  Demand  a  cham- 
pion !" " 

Beaumanoir.  Hast  thou  aught  else  to  say,  Rebecca  ? 

Rebecca.  One  chance  of  life  is  still  left  to  me,  e'en  hy 
your  own  fierce  laws. — Life  has  been  miserable  to  me, 
(that  is,  of  late)  but  I  will  not  cast  away  the  gift  of  God, 
while  he  affords  me  the  means  of  defending  it — I  deny 
this  charge — I  maintain  my  innocence — I  challenge  the 
ordeal  of  Trial  by  Combat,  and  will  appear  by  champion ! 

Beaumanoir.  And  who,  Rebecca,  will  draw  sword  for  a 
sorceress  ?  Who  will  be  the  champion  of  a  Jewess  ? 

Rebecca.  Heav'n  will  raise  me  up  a  champion !  It  cannot 
be,  that  in  merry  England — the  hospitable — the  generous — 
the  free — where  so  many  are  found  ready  to  peril  their 
lives  for  honour,  there  shall  not  be  found  one  to  fight  for 
justice. — But  it  is  enough  that  I  challenge  the  Trial  by 
Combat — there  lies  my  gage,  (throws  down  her  Glove.) 

Beaumanoir.  Give  me  her  glove.  This  is  but  a  slight,  a 
frail  gage,  for  a  purpose  so  deadly.  See'st  thou,  Rebecca, 
as  this  thin  and  light  glove  of  thine  is  to  one  of  our  heavy 
gauntlets,  so  is  thy  cause  to  that  of  the  Temple,  for  it 
is  our  order  thou  hast  defied. 

Rebecca.  Cast  my  innocence  into  the  scale,  and  the 
glove  of  silk  shall  outweigh  the  glove  of  iron. 

Beaumanoir.  We  accede  to  thy  demands — and  name 
the  victim  of  thy  arts,  Bois  Guilbert,  for  our  champion. 
Him  it  doth  most  concern,  and  he  best  knows  the  truth. 

Bois  Guil.  Me  fight  against  Rebecca ! 

Beaumanoir.  How  !  will  he  not  receive  the  gage  ? 

Malvoisin.  Are  you  mad?  (Aside  to  Bois  Guil.) — Yes — 
yes — he  will — he  does ! 

Beaumanoir.  Tis  well :  to-morrow  shall  the  fight  be 
fought. — Till  then  thou  hast  to  find  a  champion,  Jewess. 

Rebecca.  A  most  brief  space ;  but  Heav'n  will  be  my  aid. 

Beaumanoir.  Break  up  the  court! — Guard  well  your 
prisoner,  Damian ! — Come,  brothers !  Champion,  follow  ! 

(Exeunt  Beaumanoir  and  Templars,  Malvoisin  forcing 

onward  Bois  Gujlbert. Manent  Rebecca,  Higg, 

Damian,  and  Guards.) 

Rebecca.  And  is  there  no  one  here  then,  that*for  the 
lave  of  justice,  or  of  gold,  will  seek  my  father,  and  re  lute 
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my  peril  ? — Am  I  in  English  land  to  be  deprived  of  my 
poor  chance  of  safety,  for  want  of  that  charity  which 
would  not  have  been  refused  to  the  worst  of  criminals  ? 

Higg.  (coming  forward.)  No:  I  am  but  a  maimed  man ; 
but,  that  I  move  at  all,  I  owe  to  your  assistance — and 
I  will  do  your  errand :  perhaps  I  may  repair  with  my  legs 
the  mischief  I've  done  with  my  tongwe.  Alas !  I  little 
thought  when  I  was  boasting  of  your  charity,  that  I  was 
leading  you  into  danger  ! 

Rebecca.  Heav'n  is  all-righteous! — Seek  out  Isaac  of 
York.  Here  is  that,  to  pay  for  man  and  horse.  Let  him 
have  this  scroll. — Surely  a  champion  will  be  raised  up  for 
me. — Farewell,  and  speed  thee  !  for  life  and  death  are  in 
thy  haste. 

Higg.  Fear  not. — Some  now  might  fear  to  hazard  their 
«oul  by  interfering  in  this  business,  but  she  saved  my  body, 
and  I'll  e'en  chance  all  that  comes. — Fear  not,  Jew  dam- 
sel, I'll  find  old  Isaac,  and  help ; — or  die  in  the  attempt. 

[Exit  Higg. 

Rebecca.  Generous  creature  ! — Thus  do  good  deeds  re- 
ward themselves,  and  I  will  not  despair, — On  to  my  dun- 
geon, guards ! 

Enter  Bois  GUILBERT,  hastily. 

Bois  Gull.  I  have  escaped  from  them  ! — Hold,  Rebecca! 
Thou  art  condemned,  and  I  am  made  thy  adversary — no 
matter — thy  friend  and  protector  I  will  yet  be ;  but  mark 
at  what  risk,  and  then  blame  me  not  if  I  make  my  stipu- 
lations, before  I  offer  up  all  that  my  life  has  hitherto  held 
dear,  to  save  the  life  of  a  Jewish  maiden.  If  I  appear 
not  in  the  lists  against  thee,  I  lose  name  and  rank  :  if  I  do 
appear,  I  must  maintain  my  name  and  arms — and  if  I 
do  so,  champion 'd  or  unchampion'd,  thou  diest  by  the  stake 
and  faggot,  for  none  e'er  coped  with  me,  save  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  and  his  minion  Ivanhoe — Richard  is  pri- 
soner— Ivanhoe  is  sick-  where  then  is  thy  hope?  Thou'st 
only  this — say  but  Bois  Guilbert,  I  receive  thy  love,  and 
fame  and  fortune  I'll  resign  to  save  thee. 

Rebecca.  Never !  Think  not  that  fear  will  work  upon 
me.  No !  thou  knowest  not  woman !  When  we  enter 
those  fatal  lists,  where  thou  must  fight,  and  I  perchance 
may  suffer,  my  courage  shall  mount  higher  than  shall 
thine. — Farewell !  I  will  waste  no  more  words  on  thee. 

Bois  Guil.  There  is  a  spell  on  me,  by  Heav'n  ! — The 
reluctance  with  which  I  part  from  thee,  hath  something  in 
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it  more  than  natural.  Fair  creature  !  so  young — so  beau- 
tiful— so  fearless  of  death — yet  doom'd  to  die  with  infamy 
and  agony  !  Who  would  not  weep  for  thee  ?  I  do  weep 
tears  of  blood !  But  nothing  now  can  save  thee !  Farewell ! 
Thou  forgivest  me  ? 

Rebecca.  As  freely  as  ever  victim  forgave  her  execu- 
tioner.— On  to  my  dungeon  ! 

[Exit  Rebecca,  guarded. 

Bois  Guil.  Can  I  destroy  her?  Yet  why  not  ?  She  has 
despis'd— repuls'd — reviled  me — I  will  not  lose  myself  and 
her—  no ! — To  the  lists  ! 

[Exit  Bois  Guilbert. 

SCENE  V. 

Part  of  the  Forest  of  Sherwood. 
Enter  BLACK  KNIGHT  and  WAMBA. 

Wamba.  Never  tell  me,  Sir  Knight,  of  the  good  deeds 
of  Outlaws — they  are  but  bad  blessings  at  best — they  do 
but  give  a  sprat  to  take  a  herring.  Yet  for  all  that,  there 
be  companions  far  more  dangerous  than  they  for  a  traveller 
to  meet  with. 

Black  Knight.  And  who  may  they  be,  I  pray  you,  fool? 

Wamba.  Marry,  Knight, .  your  gentlemen  cut-throats, 
such  as  Bois  Guilbert  and  De  Bracey.  I  pray  you,  what 
would'st  thou  do,  an'  thou  should'st  meet  two  of  them  ? 

Black  Knight.  Strike  the  villains  to  the  earth  with  my 
axe. 

Wamba.  But  what  if  there  were  four  of  them  ? 

Black  Knight.  They  should  taste  of  the  same  cup. 

Wamba.  What  if  six,  and  we  as  we  now  are,  barely 
two — would  you  not  remember  Locksley's.horn  ? 

Black  Knight.  What !  sound  for  aid  against  a  score  of 
rascals  like  those,  whom  one  good  knight  would  drive  be- 
fore him,  as  the  wind  drives  the  wither'd  leaves  ? 

Wamba.  Hum. — Let  me  have  a  close  sight  of  that  self- 
same horn,  an'  it  please  you. 

(Black  Knight  gives  Wamba  the  Horn,  who  puts  it 
round  his  own  neck. 

Black  Knight.  What  mean  you,  knave  ?  Restore  me  my 
bugle. 

Wamba.  Contention,  Sir  Knight,  it  is  in  safe  keeping; 
when  Valour  and  Folly  travel,  Folly  should  bear  the 
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Lorn,  because  she  can  blow  the  best :  attempt  not  to  gain- 
say me,  or  Folly  will  shew  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  and  leave 
Valour  to  find  out  his  way  through  the  -wood  in  the  best 
•way  he  can.  If  I  mistake  not,  there  are  company  in 
vonder  brake,  that  are  on  the  look  out  for  us.  I  have  twice 
or  thrice  noticed  the  glance  of  a  morion  among  the  green 
leaves ; — had  they  been  honest  men,  they  had  kept  the 
path  : — Ha  !  I'm  right ! 

(De  Bracey  and  followers  rush  out  and  attack  Black 
Knight.) 

Black  Knight.  Ha!  St.  George !  Have  we  traitors 
here  ? 

Bracey.  Die,   tyrant ! 

Wamba.  Not  if  I  and  the  horn  can  help  it. 

(Sounds  the  Horn : — De  Bracey  and  followers  start 
back.  Wamba  and  Black  Knight  sustain  an  unequal 
Combat ;  are  just  overpowered,  when  Robin  Hood, 
Friar,  and  Miller,  rush  in  with  Outlaws,  and  turn 
the  fortune  of  the  fight.  Black  Knight  overthrows 
De  Bracey.) 

Black  Knight.  Timely  aid,  faith! — I  thank  thee,  gallant 
friends  !  But,  let  me  see  who  are  these  unprovoked  foes 
of  mine  ?  Wamba,  open  the  vizor  of  that  blue  Knight : 
he  seems  the  chief  of  these  villains. 

(Wamba  does  as  requested.) 

Maurice  De  Bracey  !  Who  urged  thee  to  this  traitorous 
deed? 

Bracey.  Thy  father's  son, — who,  in  so  doing,  did  but 
avenge  on  thee  thy  disobedience  to  thy  father  ! 

Black  Knight.     Thou  dost  not  ask  thy  life,  De  Bracey  ? 

Bracey.  He  that  is  in  the  lion's  clutch,  knows  it  were 
needless. 

Black  Knight.  Take  it  then  unasked  ;  on  this  condition, 
that  thou  leave  England,  and  ne'er  mention  John  of 
Anjou's  name,  as  teaching  thee  this  treason.  Away  !  this 

instant!     And but  mark  me  well  De  Bracey,  if  thou 

breathest  aught  that  can  attaint  the  honor  of  my  house- ! 
by  St.  George,  not  the  altar  itself  shall  be  a  sanctuary  to 
thee  !  I'll  hang  thee  out  to  feed  the  ravens,  from  the  very 
pinnacle  of  thine  own  castle.  Locksley,  let  him  depart 
unharmed. 

[Exit  De  Bracey  and  followers. 

Robin  Hood.  But  that  I  judge  I  listen  to  a  voice  whose 
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behests  must  not  be  disputed,  I  would  send  a  shaft  after 
the  sculking  villain,  that  should  effectually  save  him  the 
labour  of  a  long  journey. 

Black  Kniyht.  Thou  bearest  an  English  heart,  Locksley  ; 
and  well  dost  judge,  thou  art  the  more  bound  to  obey  my 
behests  : — Thou judgest  rightly;  in  the  Black  Knight  thou 
dost  indeed  behold  Richard,  the  Lion-heart ; — Thy  King, 
and  King  of  England  ! 

(Robin  Hood,  Wamba,  Outlaws,  &c.  kneel.) 

Rise,  friends  !  your  services  have  well  atoned  the  mis- 
deeds of  your  life.  Rise,  liegemen ;  be  good  subjects 
from  henceforward  :  and,  Locksley 

Robin  Hood.  No  longer  Locksley,  Sire,  but  RobinHood. 

Friar.  And  I  Friar  Tuck,  not  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst — 
pardon!  pardon!  King! 

Wamba.  Ay,  ay,  pardon  them,  Sire !  as  the  old  Proverb 
has  it,  "  When  the  Cat  is  away,  the  Mice  will  play." 

Richard.  Pardon  !  that  will  J,  willingly ;  nor,  fool, 
shall  thy  good  service  be  forgotten. — Ha  !  Wilfred  here  ! 
Welcome  !  welcome  ! 

Enter  IVANHOE  and  GURTH. 

Ivanhoe. -T  am  too  late — unhappy  chance  !  my  sovereign 
owes  his  life  to  other  hands  than  mine. 

Richard.  Treason  has  been  at  work,  young  Ivanhoe ; 
but,  fear  not,  it  has  met  its  meed  :  thanks  to  these  gallant 
friends — Outlaws  no  more  : — but, now  I  think  on't,  thou  art 
a  traitor  too, — Why  dost  thou  journey,  ere  thy  wound  is 
healed  ? 

Ivanhoe.  'Tis  heal'd  already,  gracious  Sir  ! 

Richard.  What  man  is  this  ?  Stand  all  aside. 

\Omnes  stand  aside. 

Enter  ISAAC  and  HIGG. 

Isaac.  Oh !  fatal  news !  Child  of  my  sorrow,  thou 
should'st  be  called  Benoni,  not  Rebecca.  Thy  death  will 
bring  my  grey-hairs  to  the  grave  ;  till,  in  my  heart's  deep 
bitterness,  I  curse  the  author  of  my  life,  and  die.  Oh  ! 
my  daughter  !  my  daughter  !  thou  art  as  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den.  Captive  to  these  Belialites !  for  they  will 
wreck  their  cruelty  upon  thee,  nor  spare  thy  youth  and 
comely  favour.  Thou  wer't  as  a  crown  of  green  palms 
unto  mine  aged  locks ;  and  now,  must  thou  wither  in  a 
night,  like  the  gourd  of  Jonah.  Child  of  my  love  !  child 
of  my  old  age  !  Oh  ?  Rebecca !  daughter  of  my  Ra- 
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chael,  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death  hath  encom- 
passed thee  ! 

Higg.  But,  read  the  scroll,  Jew  !  we  may  find  out  a 
way  to  rescue  her. 

Isaac.  Nay,  read  thou,  Nazarene  ;  for,  oh  !  mine  eyes 
are  as  a  fountain  of  tears. 

Hiyy.  I  will ; — she  tells  you  she  is  doomed  to  death  for 
witchcraft,  unless  she  finds  a  champion,  and  begs  you 
will  seek  out  Witfred  of  Ivanhoe. 

Ivan/ioe.  Rebecca  in  danger  !  nay,  let  me  fly  to  her  aid  ! 

Richard.  Stay,  thou'rt  too  weak, — I  will  be  her  cham- 
pion. 

Ivanhoe.  Thou  must  not  risk  thy  precious  life,  my  king  ! 
Give  me  the  scroll !  Come  on,  old  man  !  Follow  me,  Gurth  ! 
— I'll  risk  ten  thousand  lives  to  save  Rebecca. 

[Exeunt  Ivanhoe,  Isaac,  and  Gurth. 

Richard.  Wilfred !  Ivanhoe !  stay !  stay !  thy  king 
commands  thee  !  Rash  boy  !  he  hears — he  heeds  me 
not:  we  must  follow  him,  at  every  hazard.  After  me, 
friends  ! 

[Exeunt   Richard,    Robin  Hood,  Friar,    the  Miller, 
and  Outlaws. — Manent  Wamba  and  Higg. 

Wamba.  A  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head,  they  say, 
yet  a  fool  could  say  something  that  might  not  be  out  of  all 
reasonable  wit.  Nathless,  I'll  keep  in  the  rear :  I  dare  say 
I  shall  be  time  enough  for  the  end  of  the  fight,  and  it  may 
be  for  the  beginning  of  the  feast  that  will  follow  it,  both 
which  extremes  will  suit  me  much  better  than  their  oppo- 
sites.  [Exit  Wamba. 

Higg.  So  they've  left  me  all  alone,  with  nothing  for  my 
pains  in  pooting  thither.  That  Jew  might  have  thrown  me 
a  mancus  or  two.  I  think  I  was  bewitched  in  earnest, 
when  I  was  beside  that  girl :  but  it  was  always  so  with 
Jew  or  Gentile,  whosoever  came  near  her — none  could 
stay  when  she  had  an  errand  to  go;  and  still,  whenever  I 
think  of  her,  I  would  give  shop  and  tools  to  save  her  life. 

[Exit  Higg.  • 

SCENE  THE  LAST. 

The  Lists  of  St.  George,  at  Godstotve,  in  the  Tilt  Yard  of 

the  Preceptory  of  Tcmplestowe ; 
Arranged  for  the  Trial  by  Combat,  of  Rebecca. 
On  one  side  a  pile  of  Faggots,  with  Bois  Guilbert's  Saracen 
Slaves  before  it,  holding  lighted  Torches; — in  the  Centre, 
at  the  back,  State  Chair  for  the  Judges,  &fc. — A  Crowd  of 
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